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INTRODUCTION. 

ALL  that  can  interest  the  archaeologist,  the  historian,  the 
artist,  the  soldier,  and  even  the  ordinary  observer,  on 
the  progressive  march  and  the  successive  development  of  the 
arms  of  various  nations  in  the  past  centuries,  has  been  con- 
densed in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  in  the  "Abridged 
History  of  Ancient  Arms,"  of  which  several  extracts,  more 
or  less  modified,  are  to  be  seen  as  headings  to  the  sub- 
divisions, so  as  to  spare  the  reader  the  trouble  of  looking 
through  the  whole  history  every  time  that  he  is  desirous  of 
information  on  only  one  point. 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  describe  the  historical 
development  of  each  kind  of  arm,  as  these  will  be  found  in 
the  different  special  chapters  where  these  arms  are  described 
in  chronologic  order. 

This  chronological  system  is  found  to  be  the  best  for  a 
book  which  is  destined  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  guide  to  the 
people  at  large,  and  a  scientific  encyclopaedia  to  collectors, 
for  such  repetitions  as  must  inevitably  result  will  contribute 
to  facilitate  study. 

In  addition  to  this  a  special  chapter  describes  the  pro- 
gressive march  of  the  armourer's  art,  and  gives  all  the 
armourers'  signs  and  marks  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
collect;  another  chapter  treats  of  the  arms  and  alphabets 
which  have  been  used  in  the  tribunals  of  the  free-judges 
(francs  juges).  The  whole  work  is  divided  into  six  principal 
parts,  among  which  the  most  important  treat  of  the  arms  of 
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the  middle  aged,  of  the  Benaissance,  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  author,  who  has  visited  for  years 
all  the  museums  and  arsenals  of  Europe,  and  the  most 
important  collections  of  amateurs,  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
gather  enough  authentic  materials  to  dispense  with  referring 
to  any  books  of  compilation.  As  to  the  kinds  of  arms  which 
no  longer  exist,  these  have  been  studied  in  manuscripts,  in 
miniatures,  on  coins  of  the  period,  and  on  ancient  monuments, 
where  sculpture  has  preserved  forms,  the  exactitude  of  which 
can  rarely  be  disputed. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  decided  taste  for  retrospec- 
tive knowledge,  which  has  given  birth  to  a  perfect  torrent  of 
local  and  special  treatises,  as  also  to  more  important  works, 
no  complete  work  has  as  yet  existed,  either  in  France  or 
elsewhere,  on  the  subject  of  ancient  armour.  Nevertheless 
there  are  few  things  more  indispensable  to  an  artist  than  the 
knowledge  which  enables  him,  at  first  sight  of  a  sword,  a 
helmet,  a  shield,  or  any  other  piece  of  armour,  to  fix  the 
nation  and  period  to  which  its  wearer  belonged. 

The  uncertainty  on  this  head  has  given  rise  to  many 
mistakes,  which  having  rapidly  become  traditional  have  thus 
perpetuated  lamentable  historical  errors.  The  faulty  classi- 
fication of  a  large  number  of  museums  and  arsenals  has 
particularly  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  these  popular 
errors,  which  have  by  degrees  crept  into  historical  treatises ; 
the  majority  of  guide-books,  sculptures,  and  mural  paintings 
have  actually  transformed  our  galleries  of  painting  and 
sculpture  into  public  schools  for  instruction  in  anachro- 
nisms. 

Several  of  these  collections  of  armour  exhibit  specimens, 
the  alleged  dates  of  which  are  centuries  earlier  than  the  true 
ones.  It  is  more  particularly  in  the  Swiss  museums  and 
arsenals  that  these  errors  abound.  There  we  find  a  large 
number  of  swords  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
the  shape  of  which  declares  immediately  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  even  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  also  some  armour  of  the  same  date,  said  to  have  been 
worn  at  the  battle  of  Sempach.  The  gymnasium  of  Morat 
exhibits  war-harness  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  "  taken 
from  the  Burgundians  killed  in  the  battle,"  where  under  the 
walls  of  the  city  the  terrible  duke  lost,  in  1476,  his  military 
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honour,  after  having  lost  at  Granson  all  his  treasures. 
Another  suit  of  armour,  whose  burgonet,  with  its  shade  and 
ear-pieces,  the  lobster-tailed  cuishes,  and  the  breastplate,  all 
equally  announce  the  seventeenth  century,  has  been  attributed 
to  Adrian  of  Bubenberg,  the  valiant  chief  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  Bernese  who  defended  Morat  for  ten  days  against 
the  artillery  of  the  archduka 

In  the  arsenal  of  Soleure  the  blunders  are  still  greater.  All 
the  personages  of  the  celebrated  group,  which  is  composed 
after  a  design  of  Disteli,  and  is  meant  to  represent  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  confederates  at  the  Diet  of  Stanz,  in  1487, 
by  the  intercession  of  the  venerable  Nicolaus  Yon  der  Vine, 
are  clad  in  armour  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

The  famous  iron  shield  of  modern  fabrication,  attributed 
to  Philip  the  Good  (1419),  in  spite  of  the  round  targets  with 
which  the  knights  in  relief  are  armed,  has  been  engraved  in 
a  Swiss  publication,  and  accompanied  by  a  learned  disserta- 
tion. This  object,  and  also  a  French  cuirassier's  breastplate 
of  the  First  Empire,  in  which  an  unskilful  armourer  has 
awkwardly  hammered  out  two  receptacles  for  a  female  bust, 
still  figure  there  as  precious  relics  of  the  middle  ages,  a  fact 
at  which  the  merchant  who  sold  them  to  the  arsenal,  and 
who  is  still  living  at  Soleure,  no  doubt  enjoys  many  a  hearty 
laugh  in  his  sleeve. 

In  the  arsenal  of  Zurich  all  the  bossed  breastplates  of 
fluted  armour  are  rated  as  cuirasses  for  women,  as  though  the 
female  bosom  occupied  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest! 

In  England  even,  a  country  famed  for  its  archaeological 
researches,  the  armoury  of  the  Tower  of  London  had 
preserved  a  large  quantity  of  fantastic  attributions  until 
Mr.  John  Hewett  had  showed  their  faultiness  in  a  descrip- 
tive catalogue.  In  the  classification  of  this  museum,  and 
likewise  in  the  drawing-up  the  catalogue  of  his  own  celebrated 
collection,  Dr.  Meyrick,  who  has  long  been  considered  pro- 
foundly learned  on  the  subject  of  ancient  armour,  has  some- 
times erroneously  attributed  dates  whose  errors  have  to  be 
measured  by  centuries.  At  the  armoury  of  Madrid  will  be 
found  such  gross  errors  as  the  assigned  dates  differing  by 
more  than  four  and  even  five  hundred  years  from  the 
real  ones,  and  these  monstrous  blunders  are  reprinted  in 
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the  texts  which  accompany  published  representations  of  the 
arms.  Even  in  learned  Germany  these  errors  are  not  less 
frequent.  The  collection  of  Ambras  at  Vienna,  for  which 
Schrenk,  of  Notzing,  had  published,  in  1601,  a  description 
in  Latin,  afterwards  translated  into  German  by  Engelbertus 
Moyse  van  Campenhouten,  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
engravings,  each  one  more  fantastic  than  another,  exhibits  at 
this  moment  a  suit  of  armour  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  is  attributed  in  the  museum  to  the  Roman 
King  Robert,  who  died  in  1410.  In  the  armoury  of  the 
same  city  the  observer  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  fight  between  lay  figures  attired  in  armour  of  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  are  shown  to 
him  as  "  Germans  fighting  against  Romans ;"  and  similarly 
he  may  admire  at  the  Dresden  Museum  a  suit  of  armour  and 
a  helmet  of  the  seventeenth  century  attributed  to  Edward  IV. 
of  England,  who  had  nevertheless  ceased  to  reign  in  1483. 
There  was  also  to  be  seen  at  the  national  museum  of  Bavaria 
at  Munich,  before  M.  de  Hefner  Alteneck  had  been  named 
director  of  it,  a  collar  of  a  buff  coat,  of  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  attached  as  a  shoulder-piece  to  the  much-valued 
doublet  with  cuishes  and  hose  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  museum  of  Oassel  also  shows  among  ancient  armour  a 
morion  and  a  small  helmet,  which  are  certainly  much  rusted, 
but  which  belonged  to  ancient  troopers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  national  museum  of  Brunswick  there  is  a 
similar  morion,  which,  as  being  exceedingly  rusty,  has  been 
labelled  "twelfth  century."  A  great  number  of  these 
mistakes  made  by  French  and  Italian  museums  might  be 
quoted,  but  we  may  as  well  refrain.  All  these  anachronisms 
have  been  carried  on  into  books.  There  may  be  seen  in  a  small 
illustrated  treatise,  published  recently  at  Paris  (headed, 
Armes  et  Armures,  par  Lacombe,  Hachette,  1868),  a  suit 
of  armour  of  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  who  died  in 
1610,  labelled  as  armour  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  died  in 
1477,  where  the  small  helmet  figures  under  the  name  of 
morion,  the  large  bassineted  helmet  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  called  a  "mezail,"  a  word  which  signifies  the 
defensive  armour  worn  only  over  the  eye  and  forehead,  the 
"  francisque  "  is  called  a  defensive  weapon,  the  long  pistol  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  petronel,  the  halbard  a  partisan, 
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the    gisarme   a  fauchardj  the  spontoon  and  partisan  Kal- 
barde,  &c. 

The  desire  of  exhibiting  "  historical "  cariosities  has 
tempted  many  museums  to  accept  and  even  to  construct  for 
their  objects,  genealogies  and  titles,  which,  being  affirmed  by 
tradition,  have  at  last  become  gospel  truths  to  the  keepers, 
and  to  the  crowd  among  whom  these  gigantic  errors  are 
circulated  and  preserved.  When  will  the  world  begin  to  see 
that  a  beautiful  specimen  of  sculpture,  painting,  chasing,  or 
of  any  other  artistic  work,  needs  no  other  title  than  that 
which  the  critic  finds  in  its  execution,  and  in  the  style  of  its 
epoch,  shown  by  the  archaeological  imprint,  now  faded  away 
with  Gothic  art,  and  whose  stamp  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
works  either  of  the  ancients  or  of  their  imitators?  Titles  so 
often  conjecturally,  and  falsely,  ascribed  serve  but  to  throw 
discredit  as  much  on  the  collector  as  on  the  keeper. 

The  errors  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  chronological 
classification,  and  in  the  histories  ascribed  to  armour,  are 
even  more  numerous  as  regards  their  nationality  and 
manufacture.  Many  armourers  without  merit,  and  whose 
existence  must  have  equalled  that  of  Methuselah  in  order  to 
produce  only  the  half  of  what  is  attributed  to  them,  are 
extolled  to  the  detriment  of  really  great  artists,  whose 
masterpieces  figure  under  the  name  of  some  favourite  work- 
man, too  often  extolled  with  an  idolatrous  faith,  discreditable 
to  men  whose  real  duty  is  to  plant  landmarks  to  histories 
based  upon  substantial  evidences  which  happily  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  mutilation. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  say,  that  though  archaeological  in- 
vestigators in  vain  turn  over  the  dust  of  centuries  and  pass 
their  lives  in  pointing  out,  with  evidence  in  their  hands,  all 
these  involuntary  errors,  these  childish  jugglings,  the  band 
of  compilers  continue  to  manufacture  books  out  of  old  books, 
copying  afresh  that  which  has  already  been  copied  without 
examination,  and  so  going  on  from  father  to  son,  writing 
about  subjects  with  which  they  are  acquainted  only  through 
books. 

As  in  museums  of  keramic  ware  and  mosaics,  the  pro- 
ductions of  Italian  art  are  generally  most  numerous,  and 
those  of  France  in  collections  of  enamelling  on  metals  and 
of  sumptuous  pieces  of  furniture,  so  the  museums  of  ancient 
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armour  are  everywhere  filled,  for  the  most  part,  with 
German  work.  There  is  no  country  where  the  art  of 
armoury  was  so  widely  spread  as  in  Germany,  nor  brought 
to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence,  in  the  manufacture  of  plate 
armour,  the  laminated  joints  of  which  covered  even  the  legs 
of  the  war-horse.  Her  numerous  towns  and  princely 
residences,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  free  cities,  have 
furnished  during  the  middle  ages  and  Benaissance  a  wide 
field  for  the  artist  to  display  great  beauty  in  the  gorgeous 
armour  and  arms  of  that  period ;  the  precious  work  of  which 
was  often  paid  to  him  at  its  weight  in  gold,  by  simple 
patricians,  who,  like  Fugger  and  others,  were  rich  merchants, 
and  at  that  time  handled  the  sword  as  well  as  the  clothyard, 
or  the  money  bag. 

Notwithstanding  the  monograms  with  which  the  handsome 
arquebuses,  swords,  helmets,  and  breastplates  are  marked, 
and  notwithstanding  the  design  of  the  figures  and  ornaments 
which  indicate  a  German  school  of  art,  the  greater  part  of 
these  arms  continues  to  figure  in  catalogues  and  treatises  as 
productions  of  Italian  art  As  if  Italy,  the  country  of  such 
men  as  Antonio  Picinino,  Andrea  di  Ferrara,  Ventura  Cani, 
Lazarino  Caminazzi,  Colombo,  Badile,  Francino,  Mutto, 
Berselli,  Benisolo,  Giocatane,  and  many  other  celebrated 
armourers,  needed  a  fictitious  reputation,  and  required  to  be 
decorated  with  borrowed  plumes. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  which  treats  "of  the 
armourer's  art,"  that  the  Editors  of  these  treatises  are  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  art  criticisms  and  recent  archaeolo- 
gical discoveries ;  for  to  them,  armours  made  for  the  kings 
of  France,  at  Munich  and  Augsburg,  still  remain  Italian, 
and  similarly  the  armour  made  by  such  men  as  Peter  Pah, 
Wuln^  Eolmann,  and  Peter  (Pedro),  of  these  same  cities,  is 
still  counted  as  Spanish.  They  persist  in  ignoring  the  fact 
that  Seusenhofer  of  Innsbruck  was  charged  with  the  forging 
of  the  armour  of  the  sons  of  Francis  the  First,  a  magnificent 
undertaking,  which  nevertheless  retains  an  Italian  label. 
Even  in  Germany  the  depreciation  of  national  art  has 
insinuated  itself  into  public  collections,  for  when  the  author 
of  this  book,  not  ten  years  ago,  had  recognised  at  the  Dresden 
Museum,  in  several  fine  pieces  of  armour,  ascribed  to  Italian 
artists,  incontestable  proofs  of  German  workmanship,  he  met 
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with  no  reply  but  shrugs  and  incredulous  smiles.  At  present 
his  statement  is  no  longer  contradicted,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  many  of  these  pieces  of  armour  are  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  Eellermann  of  Augsburg,  who  for  one  single  suit 
of  armour  was  paid  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  The*  cele- 
brated piece  of  armour  ornamented  with  embossed  (repouss£) 
figures  representing  the  labours  of  Hercules,  in  the  museum 
of  Dresden,  is  likewise  German. 

When  the  armour  of  Henri  II.,  at  the  Louvre,  is  compared 
with  the  designs  composed  for  the  studios  of  Munich,  by  the 
painters  Schwarz,  Van  Achen,  Brockbergen  and  Jean  Milich, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  Engravings,  in  this 
city,  it  will  be  seen  (as  also  on  the  buckler  of  the  Ambras 
collection,  the  counterfeit  of  which  is  in  France)  that  its  exe- 
cution has  been  scrupulously  based  upon  these  models,  which 
have  been  photographed  and  published  by  M.  de  Hefner 
Alteneck,  who  discovered  them  in  the  cabinet  of  engravings 
at  Munich.  It  is  particularly  Pl.  xvii.  which  gives  us  the 
most  striking  proof.  To  have  an  idea  of  what  the  German 
armourers  were  able  to  do  in"  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  reader  should  visit  the  Imperial  Arsenal,  and 
the  Ambras  collection  at  Vienna.  The  niello-work  and 
incrustation  in  gold  and  silver  (Taucher-arbeiten,  in  German) 
are  of  a  massiveness  that  leaves  far  behind  similar  works  of 
Spain;  and  the  hammered  work  is  equal  to  that  of  Italy. 
As  to  the  forms  of  the  armour,  they  are  always  graceful  and 
noble. 

Fire  arms  even  more  than  side  arms  and  plate  armour 
owe  their  perfection  to  the  German  armourers,  who  invented 
the  air-gun  in  1560 ;  the  rifled  barrel  (called  in  German 
Buchsenlauf)  in  1440,  or  according  to  others,  in  1500 ;  the 
wheel-lock  in  1515  ;  the  arquebuse  in  1551 ;  the  double 
trigger  (Stecher  in  German)  in  1543 ;  the  iron  ramrod  ("the 
use  of  which  contributed  to  the  Prussian  victory  at  Mollwitz) 
in  1730,  and  lastly,  in  1827,  the  famed  needle-gun. 

As  the  archffiological  and  special  character  of  the  matter 
treated  of  in  this  book  might  easily  lead  to  useless  digressions 
and  to  the  use  of  technicalities  which  are  too  often  employed 
to  hide  the  absence  of  real  knowledge  and  well-digested 
study,  notes  of  reference  have  been  entirely  dispensed  with 
in  the  Historical  Chapter,  and  names  which  every  one  can 
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understand,  printed  in  French,  German  and  English,  are 
employed  for  the  designation  of  the  objects  spoken  of  in  the 
work.  The  author  nevertheless  could  not  refrain  from 
exactly  quoting  the  sources,  whether  monuments,  manuscripts, 
or  armour,  from  which  he  has  derived  his  knowledge,  so  as 
to  afford  means  of  criticism,  as  well  as  of  information  for 
this  special  study. 

As  soon  as  the  French  edition  leaves  the  press,  transla- 
tions in  English  and  in  German  will  be  published  in  London 
and  Leipsic  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  and  Mons.  K  A. 
Semann  respectively. 

Before  beginning  the  work  itself,  it  will  be  useful  to  pass 
in  review  the  more  important  collections  of  armour,  so  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  by  their  formation  in  what  chrono- 
logical order  the  taste  for  ancient  armour  has  developed 
itself  in  Europe  since  the  Renaissance. 

The  first  gathering  together  of  arms  and  armour  as  a 
collection,  and  not  for  ordinary  use,  does  not  appear  to  date 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  or  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  catalogue  published  by  M.  Leroux  de 
Lancy  in  1848,  in  the  Library  of  Charts,  that  Louis  XII. 
had  formed,  in  1502,  a  cabinet  of  arms  at  Amboise.  The 
celebrated  museum  of  historical  armour  at  Dresden,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  owes  its  origin  to  Henry  the  Pious. 
Augustus  I.,  who  was  a  collector  of  armour  during  thirty- 
three  years  (from  1553  to  1586),  is  nevertheless  the  real 
founder  of  the  present  museum,  which  contains  upwards  of 
sixty  thousand  pieces,  and  is  especially  rich  in  swords,  but 
few  of  the  pieces  of  armour  and  arms  date  farther  back  than 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Marshal  Strozzi,  who  died  in  1558,  left  a  cabinet  of 
armour  of  which  Brantome  speaks  very  fully  : 

"  If  the  Marshal  Strozzi  was  tasteful  in  fine  books  he  was 
equally  so  in  armour,  and  in  arms,  for  he  hod  a  large  hall 
and  two  rooms,  which  I  had  seen  in  past  days  in  Borne,  in 
his  palace  in  the  Borgo ;  and  his  arms  were  of  all  sorts,  as 
much  for  horse  as  for  foot-soldiers,  and  of  all  countries, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Hungarian  and  Bohemian, 
and  briefly,  of  several  other  Christian  nations,  and  also 
armour  belonging  to  Turks,  Moors,  Arabs  and  savage 
nations.     But  what  was  most  beautiful  to  behold  were  the 
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arms  in  antique  fashion,  of  the  old  Boman  soldiers  and 
legionaries.  All  this  was  so  beautiful  that  one  knew  not 
which  to  admire  most,  the  armour  itself,  or  the  curiosity 
of  the  person  who  had  placed  it  there.  And  to  complete 
the  whole,  there  was  a  separate  chamber  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  engines  of  war,  of  machines,  ladders,  bridges,  fortifications, 
and  ingenious  artifices  and  instruments;  in  short,  of  all 
inventions  for  offensive  and  defensive  warfare,  the  whole 
formed  and  imitated  in  wood  so  cleverly  and  truly,  that  any 
one  had  only  to  take  the  pattern  in  full  size,  and  use  it  at 
need.  I  have  since  seen  all  these  cabinets  at  Lyons,  whither 
the  last  M.  Strozzi,  his  son,  had  transferred  them,  and  also 
saw  that  they  were  not  kept  so  carefully  as  they  had  been 
at  Borne.  I  noticed  that  they  were  confused  and  spoiled,  at 
which  I  mourned  in  my  heart ;  it  is  a  very  great  pity,  for 
they  were  very  valuable,  and  a  king  could  not  have  done 
better  than  buy  them,  but  M.  Strozzi  disordered  and  sold 
everything ;  this  I  therefore  represented  to  him  one  day,  for 
he  would  take  a  hundred  crowns  for  a  thing  which  was 
worth  more  than  a  thousand.  Among  the  other  rare  things 
which  I  noticed  was  a  shield  made  from  the  entire  shell  of  a 
turtle,  so  large  that  it  would  have  covered  the  tallest  man 
from  head  to  foot,  and  so  hard  that  an  arquebuse  would  have 
pierced  it  with  difficulty  from  a  distance,  and  yet  withal,  it 
was  but  slightly  heavy.  There  were  also  the  tails  of  two 
marine  horses,  the  handsomest,  longest,  thickest  and  whitest 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  may  possibly  have  been  too  long 
and  tedious  in  speaking  of  this  cabinet  of  arms,  but  certainly 
had  I  wished  to  amuse  myself  in  telling  over  its  curiosities, 
all  would  have  taken  pleasure  in  reading  them." 

The  fine  Ambras  collection,  now  in  Vienna  at  the  Belvedere, 
composed  only  of  choice  pieces,  was  commenced  in  1570,  by 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  Count  of  Tyrol  (son  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  husband  of  the  beautiful  Philippine  Welser 
of  Augsburg),  in  his  castle  of  Ambras,  near  the  town  of 
Innsbruck,  where  the  prince  had  collected  a  hundred  and  fifty 
complete  suits  of  armour,  and  a  large  number  of  offensive 
and  defensive  arms,  and  war  harness.  A  cabinet  of  curiosities 
and  art-objects,  of  which  the  greater  number  are  now  in  the 
Armoury  at  Vienna,  and  only  a  small  part  still  remains  at 
Ambras;  more  than  nine  hundred  historical  portraits,  of 
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small  artistic  merit,  it  is  true ;  a  collection  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  medals  and  coins,  and  several  thousand  engrav- 
ings ;  a  library  of  four  thousand  printed  volumes  and  five 
hundred  manuscripts,  among  which  may  still  be  seen  the 
three  celebrated  volumes  of  water-colour  drawings,  executed 
by  Glockenthon,  containing  the  exact  fac-similes  of  the 
arms  and  armour  of  the  three  arsenals  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian — all  these  at  that  time  formed  a  whole,  which 
few  cities  could  equal.  The  main  body  of  this  collection, 
which  had  lost  only  ten  handsome  suits  of  armour,  carried  off 
by  the  French  army,  was  transferred  to  Vienna  in  1806. 
The  first  work  containing  representations  and  descriptions  of 
these  treasures  was  published  in  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Latin,  by  Jacob  Schrenk  of  NotziDg,  a  slight  work,  which 
has  nevertheless  been  translated  into  German  by  Engelbertus 
Moyse  de  Compenhouten. 

M.  le  Baron  de  Sacken  has  published  another  work,  in 
1862,  in  which  the  best  pieces  of  the  collection  have  been 
reproduced  by  means  of  photography.  Vienna  also  possesses 
the  celebrated  collection  of  the  emperor  at  the  Arsenal  of 
Artillery,  and  that  of  the  "Arsenal  of  the  City."  The 
Arsenal  of  Imperial  Artillery  at  Vienna  is  an  immense  pile 
of  buildings  close  to  the  terminus  of  the  Southern  railway,  and 
contains  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  armour  in  Europe, 
derived  from  the  private  cabinets  belonging  to  the  emperors 
of  Austria.  Placed  in  a  building  which  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  beautiful  of  our  time  (the  work  of  the  Coun- 
sellor Hansen),  this  collection  contains  more  than  seven 
hundred  specimens ;  it  is  at  present  under  the  superintendence 
of  Captain  Querin  Leitner,  who  has  classified  it  perfectly, 
and  who  is  engaged  on  a  publication  (Waffensammlung  des 
osterreichischen  Kaiserhauses  im  Artillerie  Arsenal ;  Vienna, 
1868)  intended  to  furnish  reproductions  of  the  most  remark- 
able pieces  of  armour  in  the  museum,  which  will  contribute 
to  diffuse  a  taste  for  ancient  armour. 

The  arsenal  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  which  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  whose  construction,  though 
worse  than  insignificant,  was  erected  about  1732,  contains 
but  little  good  armour,  yet  has  forty  large  shields  or  "  Setz- 
schilde  "  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cut-and-thrust  weapons. 
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There  may  also  be  seen  the  head  of  the  Grand  Vizir 
Mustafa,  the  cruel  monster  to  whom  the  sultan  sent  the  bow- 
string, in  1684,  after  his  defeat  beneath  the  walls  of  Vienna. 
The  best  suits  of  armour  of  this  museum,  where  there  is  a 
complete  absence  of  classification,  and  a  large  number  of 
objects  ridiculously  misnamed,  are  shockingly  bedaubed  with 
black  paint. 

The  first  mention  of  a  collection  of  armour  in  the  Tower 
of  London' is  to  be  found  in  an  inventory  of  1547,  and  in  an 
order  of  1578.  Paul  Hentzner,  a  German  traveller,  also 
speaks,  in  1598,  of  the  fine  armours  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
though  at  that  time  they  were  rather  an  arsenal  than  a  gallery. 
In  1630,  the  real  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  commenced 
at  Greenwich,  and  with  what  remained  from  the  pillages  of 
the  civil  wars,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
actual  gallery,  whose  classification  Dr.  Meyrick  afterwards 
directed,  was  formed.  Since  1820,  the  collection  has  been 
augmented  by  different  purchases.  The  fire  of  1841  deprived 
them  only  of  a  few  cannons,  which  were  completely  destroyed. 
There  is  no  keeper;  nevertheless  Mr.  John  Hewett,  an 
archaeologist,  has  been  able  to  publish  an  official  catalogue 
of  the  arsenal,  divided  into  twenty  classes,  in  which  thirteen 
objects  represent  ancient  armour,  forty  stand  for  the  stone 
age,  a  hundred  and  twenty  for  the  age  of  bronze,  and  twenty- 
five  for  that  of  iron.  The  arms,  beginning  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  middle  ages  down  to  our  own  times,  number 
about  five  thousand  seven  hundred.  The  whole  collection, 
therefore,  comprises  more  than  fjve  thousand  eight  hundred 
objects,  the  oriental  division  of  which  is  remarkably  well 
represented.  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  the  Tower  of 
London  we  must  also  mention  the  celebrated  Llewellyn 
Meyrick  collection  at  Goodrich  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  in  Europe. 

The  arsenal  of  Berlin,  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
armour  belonging  to  the  Electors,  is  not  rich  in  either  ancient 
armour  or  arms,  and  is  principally  composed  of  guns,  both 
with  flint-locks  and  with  pistons,  and  of  trophies  taken  in 
the  wars  which  Prussia  has  sustained;  it  is  placed  in  the 
building  to  which  the  masks  of  Schluter  have  given  an 
European  celebrity.  There  is  also  at  Berlin,  in  the  Monbijou 
Palace,  a  certain  amount  of  historical  armour  and  arms,  as 
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well  as  the  handsome  collection  of  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia, 
a  thing  of  worth  which  unfortunately  lacks  space  enough  to 
be  properly  exhibited  and  classed  chronologically. 

The  commencement  of  the  Museum  of  Artillery  at  Paris 
dates  from  1788.  A  collection  of  armour  and  machinery  had 
been  commenced,  which  was  pillaged  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1789.  In  1795,  this  museum  was  rearranged  in  the  convent 
of  the  Dominican  Jacobins  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  in  1799 
it  was  enriched  by  the  celebrated  collection  of  the  arsenal  of 
Strasbourg,  and  in  1804,  by  the  gallery  which  the  Dukes  of 
Bouillon  had  already  formed  at  Sedan.  The  museum  was 
again  pillaged  in  1830,  but  lost  only  a  few  of  its  treasures, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  brought  back  after  the  days 
of  July.  In  1852,  twenty  of  the  richest  and  most  curious 
objects  were  transferred  from  the  Museum  of  Artillery  to  be 
placed  in  that  of  the  Sovereigns  at  the  Louvre,  a  loss  which 
was  in  part  repaired  by  an  imperial  decree,  which  presented 
to  the  Museum  of  Artillery  the  valuable  arms  belonging  to 
the  library  of  the  Hue  de  Bichelieu.  Since  then  many  gifts 
have  been  made  to  this  beautiful  collection,  conspicuous 
among  which  are  those  made  by  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Baron 
des  Mazis.  At  present  it  is  the  richest  and  one  of  the  best 
organised  of  collections ;  for  its  excellent  classification,  which 
is  due  to  the  knowledge  of  the  keeper,  M.  Penguilly  l'Haridon, 
leaves  but  little  to  be  desired.  There  are  fifty  objects  for 
the  weapons  of  the  flint  age,  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  those  of 
the  bronze  age  and  for  ancient  armour,  thirty  for  the  iron 
age,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy  for  the  armour  and  weapons 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  ^Renaissance,  and  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  three  thousand  for  oriental  and  modern 
weapons,  cannon,  machines,  and  divers  other  objects,  com- 
prising in  all  five  thousand  and  two  hundred  numbers  cata- 
logued with  much  care. 

Another  old  and  important  collection  of  weapons  and 
armour  belongs  to  the  Counts  of  Erbach,  at  Erbach  Castle, 
in  Hesse- Darmstadt,  near  Oppenheim.  It  was  begun  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
by  the  Count  Francis,  an  enthusiastic  collector.  The  museum 
contains  four  hundred  and  sixty  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons,  six  hundred  and  twenty  fire-arms,  and  a  few 
hundred  weapons  of  the  flint,  bronze,  and  iron  ages,  classic, 
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Keltic,  German,  <fcc.     The  Count  Eberhard,  grandson  of  the 
founder,  has  himself  drawn  up  the  catalogue. 

The  Armeria  at  Turin  was  founded  by  the  King  Charles 
Albert,  in  1833.  The  Count  Yittorio  Seyssel  of  Aiz  pub- 
lished in  1840  the  catalogue,  which  contains  fifteen  hundred 
and  fifty-four  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  weapons, 
among  which  are  a  great  number  of  defensive  arms,  both  rare 
and  artistic. 

The  museum  of  Sigmaringen  is,  like  those  of  Munich  and 
Turin,  a  modern  creation,  for  the  first  gathering  together  of 
art  objects  dates  no  farther  back  than  the  year  1842.  In 
the  "  Artistic  Guide  for  Germany  "  by  the  present  writer,  will 
be  found  an  especial  chapter,  which  gives  summarily  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  numerous  collections  which  H.R.H.  the  Prince, 
of  Hohenzollern  has  brought  together  in  his  residence,  and 
which  have  also  been  largely  augmented  by  the  recent 
purchase  of  the  collection  of  the  Baron  of  Mayenfisch,  super- 
intendent of  fine  arts  to  the  prince.  The  Counsellor  Dr. 
Lehner  is  keeper  and  librarian,  and  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  catalogue,  in  different 
series,  and  with  publishing  fac-similes  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  by  means  of  photography.  The  collection  of  weapons 
and  armour  numbers  more  than  three  thousand  pieces,  among 
which  are  some  exceedingly  valuable  in  an  historic  and 
artistic  point  of  view.  The  building,  which  the  prince  has 
had  erected  in  the  Anglo-Gothic  style,  is  designed  by  Kruger 
of  Diisseldorf,  and  is  graceful  in  form  and  worthy  of  its 
contents.  The  fresco  paintings,  by  Professor  Muller  of 
Diisseldorf,  are  a  work  of  art,  which  will  in  themselves  repay 
a  journey  to  Sigmaringen,  a  place  where  the  traveller  may 
find  museums  of  every  kind,  with  two  exceptions,  natural 
history  and  natural  philosophy. 

M.  Hefner-Alteneck  has  also  published  a  work  on  these 
museums,  in  which  we  recognise  the  habitual  exactness  of 
this  careful  describer. 

The  national  museum  of  Bavaria,  at  this  time  one  of  the 
richest  in  art-objects  of  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles, 
originated  in  1853,  in  the  reign  of  King  Maximilian  II.  It 
occupies  fifty-nine  halls  of  a  vast  building,  three  stories  high. 
It  is  to  the  energetic  activity  of  the  late  Baron  Aretin,  and 
to  the  solid  knowledge  of  the  director,  M.  de  Hefner-Alteneck, 
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that  Germany  owes  the  rapid  collection  of  so  many  treasures, 
among  which  may  he  counted  more  than  a  thousand  weapons 
and  pieces  of  anoient  armour.  The  construction  of  the  build- 
ding  is  defective  in  all  respects,  and  the  classification  of  the 
contents  faulty.  Happily  the  new  director  is  engaged  in 
rendering  the  classification  more  available  for  study  by  a 
chronologic  and  generic  catalogue.  The  large  number  and, 
for  the  most  part,  the  historic  and  artistic  value  of  the  objects 
exhibited,  place  the  National  Museum  of  Bavaria  among  the 
first  of  these  instructive  establishments. 

We  also  find  at  Munich  a  collection  of  ancient  arms,  in 
the  arsenal  of  the  city ;  these  are  objects  which  have  belonged 
to  the  different  corporations,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  f our- 
,  teenth  century.  But  the  organisation  of  this  collection  dates 
only  from  1866.  All  is  arranged  there  in  chronological 
order  so  as  to  show  the  armour  worn  by  the  lower  orders, 
grouped  together  in  their  different  epochs,  the  last  of  which 
comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
arsenal  of  the  city  of  Munich,  of  which  the  keeper,  M.  Easpar 
Braun,  has  published,  in  1866,  a  descriptive  catalogue,  con- 
tains in  all  about  fourteen  hundred  ancient  weapons  and 
pieces  of  armour,  both  for  the  horse  and  rider. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  XV.,  has  also  commenced  a 
cabinet  of  anoient  armour,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
the  Soldinska  collection  from  Nuremberg,  brought  thence 
about  1856.  It  comprises  more  than  a  thousand  specimens, 
among  which  will  be'  found  a  great  many  oriental  weapons, 
and  a  large  number  of  western  arms  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  A  series  of  fac-similes  of  this  beau- 
tiful collection  has  been  published  by  Lahure,  at  Paris, 

The  cabinet  of  armour  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
commenced  only  a  few  years  back,  and  which  is  placed  in 
the  castle  of  Pierrefonds,  is  already  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
empire,  especially  so  in  fine  German  tilting  armour  of  the 
best  periods.  According  to  the  catalogue  published  by 
M.  0.  Penguilly  1'Haridon,  it  contains  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ancient  weapons  and  suits  of  armour,  and  four 
machines  for  ancient  warfare,  of  which  the  two  batiste, 
erroneously  called  catapults,  and  intended  to  shoot  arrows, 
are  constructed  after  the  designs  of  Hiero  and  Philo,  two 
Greek    authors,  contemporaneous   with    the   successors  of 
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Alexander  and  Vitruvius,  which  last  are  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  other  two  are 
catapults  of  the  kind  called  palintones,  also  constructed  after 
the  designs  of  Hiero.  These  four  machines  of  warfare  have 
been  taken,  some  years  since,  to  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain. 
Some  photographic  representations,  by  Chevalier,  have  been 
published  by  Claye,  in  1867,  but  "are  not  sold  to  the  public. 

Another  fine  collection  of  armour  and  weapons  but  recently 
begun,  is  that  of  the  Senator  Count  of  Nieuwerkerke,  placed 
in  the  apartments  which  he  occupies  at  the  Louvre.  This 
cabinet,  entirely  formed  of  choice  pieces,  contains  more  than 
three  hundred  and  thirty  specimens,  of  which  M.  do  Beaumont 
is  forming  a  catalogue,  to  be  illustrated  with  copperplate 
engravings. 

We  may  also  point  out  in  France  the  museum  of  Chartres, 
which  possesses  a  good  collection  of  ancient  weapons  ;  among 
other  things  the  war-harness  attributed  to  Philip  IV.,  le  Bel 
(1285  to  1314),  where  the  bassinet  alone  indicates  the  date, 
for  the  coat  of  mail,  of  which  a  portion  is  modern,  belongs 
to  many  different  periods. 

For  the  study  of  weapons  in  flint  and  bronze,  of  primitive 
and  ancient  times,  the  museums  of  Mayence,  Copenhagen, 
Schwerin,  Sigmaringen,  Saint  Germain,  and  Christy's  Ethno- 
graphic collection  at  London,  are  those  which  offer  the 
greatest  amount  of  resources. 

All  travellers  know  the  museums  of  armour  at  Madrid, 
and  of  Tzarskoe-Selo  at  St.  Petersburg;  reproductions  of 
the  most  remarkable  objects  have  been  published  in  photo- 
graphs and  lithographs,  but  no  one  has  given  any  information 
regarding  these  museums,  nor  of  those  of  Venice  and  Malta. 

As  for  the  arsenals  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  which,  though 
they  date  back  as  far  as  the  earliest  wars,  contain  few  things 
anterior  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  are  but 
those  of  Geneva,  Soleure,  Lucerne,  and  Berne,  which  possess 
what  can  be  called  a  collection  of  ancient  weapons  ;  Morat, 
Zurich,  Basle,  and  Liesthal  are  loss  richly  gifted,  and  the 
other  chief  towns  of  the  Cantons  have  hardly  anything  re- 
maining of  their  armour  or  weapons  of  offence. 

Holland  does  not  possess  a  museum  of  ancient  arms,  nor 
has  she  any  in  her  arsenals ;  private  collections  are  rare ; 
we  know  of  none  but  that  of  the  Baron  de  Bogaert  van 
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Heeswyk,  in  his  country-house  near  Bois-le-Duc,  and  that  of 
the  late  M.  Kruseman,  a  painter,  which  now  belongs  to  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Amsterdam. 

The  collection  of  ancient  arms  at  Brussels  is  somewhat 
extensive,  and  is  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  "  Porte  de 
HaH." 

Besides  the  first-class  museums  which  we  have  here  cited, 
there  are  still  a  large  number  of  important  collections,  most 
of  which  are  mentioned  along  with  the  engravings  from 
them  in  the  body  of  this  work,  and  if  we  count  the  galleries 
in  process  of  formation,  we  must  admit  that  the  taste  for 
armour  nearly  equals  that  which  has  been  so  universally 
shown  for  keramic  ware. 


ABRIDGED  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS. 

IN  all  countries,  and  as  "much  among  primitive  tribes  as 
among  civilised  nations,  the  question  of  weapons  has  been 
one  of  great  importance.  From  the  beginning,  man,  exposed 
on  the  earth  without  means  of  defence,  must  have  been 
forced  to  invent  methods  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  those 
creatures  who  were  with  him  joint  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
and  to  whom  Nature,  in  depriving  them  of  reason,  had  given 
as  compensation  natural  weapons.  Hence,  weapons,  originally 
invented  for  destructive  purposes,  have  become  the  most 
powerful  means  of  civilisation ;  the  improvement  of  these 
deadly  instruments  has  constantly  supplied  deficiency  of 
numbers,  and  finally  secured  the  triumph  of  reason ;  for,  in 
modern  times,  the  most  ambitious  of  conquerors  contributes 
to  civilisation,  since  he  is  always  followed  by  the  pioneers  of 
intellectual  and  mechanical  culture.  Gunpowder  has,  in  all 
probability,  opened  the  road  to  printing,  has  lessened  the 
stoppages  and  smoothed  the  road  of  progress  by  supplying 
strength  to  disciplined  minorities  arrayed  against  bar- 
barous masses.  Mind  has  found  means  of  resisting  and 
subduing  brute  force.  If  we  deplore  warfare,  we  must  not 
regret  the  ever  increasing  perfection  of  weapons,  which, 
though  making  warfare  more  deadly  at  a  given  time,  yet 
by  shortening  renders  it  eventually  less  fatal  to  mankind. 

Even  among  the  most  backward  in  civilisation,  the  im- 
provement of  weapons  can  have  nothing  injurious  to  the 
progressive  march  of  society,  since  all  progress  is  mutually 
advantageous ;  and  as  soon  as  intellectual  culture  gains  ground, 
no  matter  in  what  branch,  the  chances  of  unjust  war,  and 
dread  of  the  reign  of  brute  force,  diminish. 

Of  the  earliest  known  civilisations — those  of  India  and 
America — the  latter,  though  lost  and  almost  ignored,  has 
left  the  most  ancient  trace  of  a  defensive  weapon,  perfected 
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in  its  form.  This  is  the  helmet  worn  by  a  figure  on  a  bas- 
relief,  in  Palanque\  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  Culhuacan,  whose 
date  may  possibly  reach  back  three  thousand  five  hundred 
years,  and  the  circumference  of  which  measures  over  eighteen 
miles. 

To  obtain  an  exact  account  of  the  progressive  march  in 
the  construction  of  weapons  among  different  nations,  and  of 
the  transitions  and  combinations  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
forms  of  these  products,  they  should  be  divided  into  four 
distinct  heads :  weapons  of  pro-historic  times,  of  the  age  of 
stone,  rough,  chipped,  and  polished;  weapons  of  the  age 
of  bronze — a  category  in  which  are  comprehended  the  manu- 
factures of  the  ancients  as  well  as  those  of  the  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  Britons,  Kelts,  Gauls,  and  others;  the  early 
weapons  of  the  age  of  iron,  which  includes  the  Merovingian 
times  and  the  reigns  of  a  few  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  that 
is  to  say,  the  end  of  ancient  times  and  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and,  lastly,  the  weapons  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  Renaissance,  and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 

The  use  of  the  words,  "  an  age  of  bronze,"  does  not  infer 
that  iron  was  unknown  at  this  period ;  it  indicates  only  that 
the  use  of  this  metal  was  not  widely  spread,  and  that  nearly 
all  tools,  and  all  weapons,  even  edged  ones,  were  among  most 
nations  made  of  bronze.  Ingots  of  iron,  wedge  or  pick- 
shaped,  and  a  few  other  objects  in  forged  iron  preserved  in 
the  Assyrian  museum  at  the  Louvre,  and  also  a  fragment  of 
an  Assyrian  coat  of  mail  in  steel,  in  the  British  Museum, 
are  proofs  that  in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ  the 
Assyrians  were  as  well  acquainted  with  this  metal  as  the 
Egyptians.  Thirty  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
where  iron  is  often  spoken  of,  under  the  epithet  of"  difficult  to 
work  in,"  show  that  the  Greeks  were  likewise  acquainted 
with  it.  Bronze,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
metals  (called  erroneously  in  Grimm's  dictionary  "  messing," 
brass),  has  nothing  in  Nature  exactly  corresponding  to  it ;  it 
is  a  composition  formed  by  man,  and  which  varies  according 
to  the  country  and  the  time  ;  sometimes,  for  instance,  it  is 
copper  and  tin,  sometimes  copper,  tin,  lead,  spia-glaa,  &c,  and 
requires  the  knowledge  of  a  mixed  fusion  of  metals;  for 
while  pure  copper  can  be  worked  with  the  hammer  only, 
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bronze  must  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  melting.  The 
preparation  of  iron  only  needs  a  high  degree  of  oxygenal 
heat  and  its  separation  from  carbon  to  become  malleable — a 
feet  known  even  to  the  Kaffirs,  who  employ  bellows  to  send 
oxygen  through  their  furnaces.  The  use  of  bronze,  instead 
of  preceding,  must  necessarily  have  followed  the  use  of  iron, 
as  the  latter  metal  might  be  worked  without  being  completely 
fused. 

Earth,  wood,  stone,  and  the  skins  of  animals,  which  can 
be  found  over  all  the  earth,  must  of  necessity  have  been  the 
first  materials  which  man  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  utensils  and  weapons.  The  use  of  stones  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  latter  dates  back  everywhere  to  the  infancy  of 
all  nations,  and  it  is  these  rude  creations  alone  which  still 
compose  the  arms  of  the  savage.  There  are  even  some  coun- 
tries where,  notwithstanding  that  the  preparation  and  employ- 
ment of  metals  for  other  uses  was  known,  the  inhabitants 
still  continued  to  make  use  of  stone  only  for  the  manufacture 
of  offensive  weapons.  Such  was  the  case  in  America  anterior 
to  its  final  discovery  by  Columbus.  Flint,  chalcedony,  ser- 
pentine, and  particularly  the  fragile  black  obsidian,  in  which 
the  ancient  mirrors  of  the  Incas  were  cut,  were  all  in  request 
for  the  heads  of  lances,  and  arrows,  and  blades  of  swords,  for 
war-hatchets  and  knives :  copper  and  bronze  were  UBed  only 
for  the  making  of  tools. 

In  Europe  stone  weapons  are  found  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  they  serve  to  show  that  man  must  have  existed  during 
the  third  geological  period ;  a  fact  of  which  the  picture  of 
the  mastodon  or  mammoth  engraved  on  a  deer's  antler  found 
in  Perigord,  as  also  the  numerous  bones  of  the  cave-deer, 
scattered  among  flint  hatchets,  which  have  been  gathered  in 
plutonic  strata,  have  furnished  additional  proof.  When 
these  rough  sketches  shall  have  been  examined  under  the 
microscope,  so  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  deception,  it 
will  then  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  hypothesis.  It  is 
not  enough,  though,  that  these  bones  and  weapons  should 
have  been  found  in  alluvial-diluvial  districts,  for  these  might 
have  been  subjected  to  disturbance — a  fact  which  is  indeed 
demonstrated  by  the  "  movable  deposits,"  so  called  because 
composed  of  objects  belonging  to  different  epochs.  The 
diluvium  (Alpin)  contains  no  organic  matter  in  the  state  of 
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(mine,  a  substance  which  characterizes  bone  not  fossilized : 
hence  it  results  that  any  alluvial  deposit  containing  even  the 
smallest  bone  with  ossine  must  be  posterior  to  that  great 
terrestrial  perturbation  designated  as  the  deluge. 

A  great  many  tools  and  weapons  in  worked  stone  are  also 
a  sure  sign  that  they  do  not  date  further  back  than  the 
deluge,  as  they  are  made  out  of  pebbles,  and  everything  tends 
to  show  that  these  must  have  been  rolled  together  before 
being  shaped  by  mans  art. 

It  is  impossible  to  assert  the  priority  of  one  people  over 
another  respecting  the  first  manufacture  of  these  weapons,  as 
they  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  Some  weapons  have  been 
found  in  France  of  flint,  chipped  by  splintering,  mixed  with 
bones  of  reindeer,  and  fossil  bones,  both  occasionally  carved 
by  the  hand  of  man,  and  used  as  handles  for  the  flint,  which 
is  always  the  cutting  instrument,  and  whose  manufacture* 
without  the  aid  of  metals  or  corrosive  acids,  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  comparative  ease  with  which  flint,  freshly 
quarried,  and  before  undergoing  the  influence  of  the  outward 
air,  can  be  chipped  and  splintered. 

Lines  of  demarcation  between  the  so-called  ages  of  rough 
stone,  worked  stone,  and  even  of  bronze,  can  be  drawn  only 
with  that  small  amount  of  certainty  which  belongs  to  epochs 
partly  or  wholly  pre-historio.  Objects  of  two,  and  even  of 
all  three  epochs,  have  been  found  intermingled — a  fact  which 
indicates  a  transition  state.  The  researches  made  in  the 
ancient  German  cemetery  of  Hallstatt,  near  Ischl  in  Austria, 
have  brought  to  light  instruments  in  stone,  bronze,  and  iron, 
and  even  some  half  bronze  and  half  iron,  the  whole  at  times 
mingled  in  a  single  tomb,  of  which  more  than  a  thousand 
have  been  visited.  The  kitchen  refuse  heaps  (Kiokkenmoed- 
ing — Kitchen  midden)  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  the  objects 
found  in  the  lacustrine  habitations  of  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  though  all  found  in  alluvial  soil, 
may  nevertheless  be  attributed  with  certainty  to  the  pure 
flint  age,  when  no  weapons  or  utensils  showed  any  trace  of 
metal,  while  the  lake  dwellings  found  near  Noceto,  Castiana, 
and  Peschiera  belong  to  the  epoch  known  as  the  age  of 
bronze. 

Of  all  these  primitive  weapons  those  found  in  Denmark 
(at  present  counterfeited  in  Germany)  show   the  greatest 
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amount  of  finish ;  curiously  enough,  they  appear  to  indicate 
that  at  these  epochs  civilisation  was  more  advanced  in  the 
north  than  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe.  We  must,  never- 
theless, remember  that  these  arms  have  been  found  in  alluvial 
deposits,  and  must  necessarily  be  more  modern  than  those 
found  in  the  caverns  or  in  diluvial  and  quaternary  strata. 

As  for  the  weapons  in  polished  stone,  these  are  most  fre- 
quently of  granitic  serpentine,  not  a  hard  stone,  though  more 
so  than  ordinary  serpentine.  They  have  also  been  found  in 
flint,  in  chalcedony,  basalt,  jade  and  jadaic  stone  of  different 
colours.  The  jade-like  stone,  so  common  in  Auvergne,  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  was  formerly  employed  to  make 
amulets  against  spinal  complaints;  whence  it  took  the  name 
of  nephritic  stone.  The  talismans  or  stones  of  victory  of 
the  Scandinavian  Sagas  were  probably  nothing  more  than 
serpentine.  Some  wedges  have  been  found  too  small  for  any 
other  use,  which  must  have  been  worn  round  the  neck  as  a 
talisman,  as  is  shown  by  the  hole  through  which  the  string 
was  passed.  In  the  north  these  stones  are  always  green,  a 
colour  which  appears  to  be  much  liked  and  considered  sym- 
bolical by  the  Teutonic  races,  for  it  predominated  largely  at 
a  later  period' in  their  enamels  and  miniatures,  while  blue 
takes  the  principal  place  in  works  of  Gaulish  and  Frankiah 
origin.  The  nations  in  remote  antiquity  appear  to  have 
used  stone  weapons  simultaneously  with  iron  and  bronze 
ones,  as  the  museums  of  London  and  Berlin  possess  several 
very  ancient  examples  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  origin  in 
these  materials. 

Bronze  weapons  have  been  discovered  in  the  north  as 
frequently  as  on  classic  soil.  They  may  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  west  by  victorious  oriental  races,  as  the  weapons 
of  the  so-called  age  of  bronze  of  the  different  countries  re- 
semble each  other  more  than  those  of  other  periods  ;  and  in 
the  Scandinavian  Sagas  we  find  the  conquerors  treating  dis- 
dainfully the  people  still  content  with  flint  weapons,  and 
calling  them  "little  demons  of  the  earth."  The  use  of 
bronze  weapons  had  not  yet  ceased  completely  among  the 
Gauls  after  the  conquest  of  Cesar,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  superiority  of  iron  weapons  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Franks,  as  it  had  done  to  that  of  the  Bomans. 

If  one  wishes  to  become  apt  in  tho  knowledge  of  classifying 
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chronologically  the  weapons  of  these  periods,  which  so  much 
resemble  one  another,  and  in  which  transition  states  are  so 
frequent,  the  construction  of  the  different  tombs  should  be 
studied.  The  high  hillocks  surrounded  or  surmounted  by 
stones,  more  or  leas  colossal  (and  called  dolmens),  and  whose 
interiors,  closed  with  slabs  of  stone,  contain  bones  unburnt, 
and  flint  weapons,  may  be  considered  as  Terr  ancient  tombs. 
The  second  category  of  tombs  is  most  commonly  recognisable 
by  a  smaller  hillock,  and  by  the  absence  of  large  blocks  of 
stone,  by  a  vault  or  tomb  formed  of  unhewn  stones  of  small 
sue,  and  heaped  together  without  much  skill,  and  by  the 
urn,  which  indicates  a  burnt  corpse.  These  tombs  generally 
contain  objects  in  bronxe.  Tombs  stQl  less  elevated,  and 
constructed  almost  wholly  of  earth,  belong  to  the  third  stage, 
in  whieji  the  burning  of  bodies  had  again  given  way  to  their 
burial,  and  where  the  tombs  often  form  cemeteries,  ranging 
from  south  to  north. 

While  engaged  on  the  subject  of  ancient  weapons,  we  must 
especially  seek  for  the  first  traces  which  have  reached  us  on 
Hindoo,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  monuments.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  by  Assur 
and  Nimrod,  in  the  twenty-fifth  century  B.C.,  until  the 
third  century  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus  V.,  there 
are  no  monuments  from  which  the  slightest  notion  can  be 
gathered  of  the  arms  of  a  soldier  under  the  five  great  Asiatic 
monarchies.  We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  equipment  of 
the  armies  with  which  Belus  conquered  the  Arabs  in  B.C. 
1992,  and  Ninus,  his  son,  subdued  Armenia,  Media  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia ;  nor  does  anything  in- 
dicate to  us  in  what  manner  were  constructed  the  brilliant 
weapons  in  use  under  the  gorgeous  Semiramis,  the  widow  of 
Ninus,  who,  from  b.c.  1968  to  1916,  extended  her  empire 
as  far  as  the  Indus,  and  accumulated  fabulous  treasures  at 
Babylon.  From  the  reign  of  Ninyas,  her  son,  history  fur- 
nishes absolutely  nothing  respecting  the  long  line  of  his 
successors,  save  a  few  tales  about  the  well-known  Sardanapalus, 
who  was  dethroned  in  759. 

The  ChalcUean,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian 
bas-reliefs  and  casts  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  those  of 
Berlin,  Munich,  and  Zurich,  are  useful  supplements  to  written 
documents,  and  furnish  ample  materials  for  the  history  of 
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the*  armament  of  these  military  monarchies,  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  for,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  all  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  monuments,  the  subjects  of 
these  sculptures,  which  are  nearly  all  provided  with  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  offer  for  the  most  part  warlike  episodes, 
and  show  us  the  entire  armament  of  the  soldier  during 
seven  centuries.  In  this  interval  military  equipment  appears 
to  have  changed  but  little,  and  the  valuable  evidence  of 
Sennacherib  (b.o.  712 — 7Q7)  informs  us  that  the  Chalctaan 
soldier  was  armed  like  his  Assyrian  contemporary. 

The  infantry  soldier  of  the  regular  troops  wore  for  defen- 
sive armour  the  helmet  with  chin-strap,  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  a  crest  of  horsehair ;  a  round  buckler,  and  for 
sieges,  a  long  pavois,  a  cuirass,  or,  more  properly,  corselet, 
made  with  plates  of  metal  sewed  on  to  woven  stuns  or  skins, 
and  also  real  coats  of  mail  in  steel,  such  as  the  fragment  in 
the  British  Museum  shows,  or  sometimes  a  long  tunic, 
probably  of  buff  leather.  Leggings,  or  greaves,  covered  the 
front  of  the  leg  as  high  as  the  knee-joint.  The  offensive 
arms  were  the  lance,  sword,  sling,  and  bow.  The  auxiliary 
soldier,  like  the  militia,  wore  either  a  helmet,  without  a  crest 
or  chin-strap,  or  a  frontlet  with  chin-strap  of  leather  or  metal, 
resembling  that  worn  by  the  Frankish-Merovingian  warriors. 
The  buckler,  generally  breast-high  when  round,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  height  of  a  man  when  it  was  long,  was  usually 
squared  at  the  base  and  rounded  at  the  top ;  it  covered  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  the  man,  who  wore  a  long  tunic,  and  had,  like 
the  regular  soldier,  for  offensive  arms,  a  sword,  which  hung  at 
the  left  side,  a  lance,  sling,  and  bow.  The  Persian  archer 
on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  ancient  monarchy  of  Persia  (560),  is  often  covered 
with  a  casque  or  bonnet,  which  resembles  in  shape  the 
cap  of  the  French  magistracy.  Two  mouldings  of  these 
bas-reliefs,  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  also  show 
casques  in  scales,  and  with  chin-pieces,  which  greatly  re- 
semble those  of  the  second  part  of  the  Christian  middle 


The  Assyrian  horseman  rode  without  either  saddle  or 
spurs,  wore  a  casque  with  cheek-straps,  but  without  a  crest, 
and  whose  semi-conical  shape,  something  like  the  Gaulish 
helmets,  differed  from  those  worn  by  the  foot  soldiers;  he 
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rarely  carried  a  buckler,  but  wore  a  cuirass,  or  rather,  coat  of 
mail,  with  a  sort  of  miner's  apron  hanging  from  the  back, which 
resembled  the  garde-reins  in  plate-armour  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  was,  like  it,  intended  to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 
He  also  wore  leggings  of  scales  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  corselet,  and  always  carried  the  lance  and  sword. 

The  archer,  who  is  sometimes  represented  mounted,  wore 
the  corselet,  but  seldom  the  casque.  Like  the  auxiliary 
soldier,  his  head  was  protected  only  by  the  frontlet  Often 
the  lower  part  of  the  archer's  leg  is  encased  in  greaves. 
When  on  foot  he  wears  the  long  tunic.  In  addition  to  the 
bow,  arrows,  and  quiver,  he  carries  a  sword,  but  not  a  lance. 
The  Assyrians  were  acquainted  with  war-chariots,  which 
are  to  be  seen  on  several  of  their  bas-reliefs,  carved  in  the 
thirteenth  century  B.C.,  which  invalidates  the  opinion  of 
Virgil,  attributing  their  invention  to  Erichthonius,  King  of 
Athens,  and  also  those  of  other  authors,  who  give  the  credit 
to  Triptolemus  and  Trochilus.  We  see,  too,  on  these 
valuable  granite  sculptures,  the  catapult  and  the  balista, 
whose  invention  is  due  to  the  Assyrians,  as  classic  authors 
affirm.  The  shape  of  these  war-engines — intended  to  hurl 
projectiles  of  all  kinds  against  the  enemy,  to  batter  in  the 
walls  of  the  besieged  cities,  and  to  strike  from  far  off  their 
defenders — differ  but  slightly  from  the  Greek  and  Koman 
ones.  As  to  the  ancient  Persian  arms,  the  only  guides  we 
have  are  a  few  casts  from  the  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis,  exhi- 
bited in  the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum,  among  those 
of  Chaldffia,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Media.  The  defensive 
armour,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  resembles  more  closely 
that  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  than  Asiatic  armour. 
They  had  the  helmet  with  scales,  one  laid  over  the  other, 
and  with  the  chin-guard,  and  perhaps  also  the  vizor  turning 
on  a  pivot.  Mithras  sacrificing  the  bull,  on  a  monument 
(an  engraving  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  De  la  Chaussee, 
Rom.  MS.),  wears  the  helmet  with  rounded  head-piece  in 
the  Etruscan  style.  This  piece  of  sculpture,  which  is 
believed  to  date  back  to  the  birth  of  him  who  reformed 
Magianism,  a  time  which  wavers  between  the  twelfth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  B.C.,  is  not  much  to  depend  on.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  shape  of  the  helmet,  and  still  more  of 
the  knife,  with  which  the  god  sacrifices,  and  which  resembles 
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the  modern  Indian  dagger,  can  really  be  attributed  to  the 
ancient  Persians,  whose  language,  the  Zend,  has  been  dead 
for  a  long  time,  though  the  Ghebir  priests  use  it  still,  in 
repeating  prayers  of  which  they  have  ceased  to  understand 
the  meaning.  The  bronze  Persian  helmet  with  rounded 
top  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides  (b.c.  220 — 552),  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  recalls  the  shape  of  the 
German  round-topped  casque  of  the  tenth  century. 

After  the  fourth  dynasty,  that  of  the  Caliphs  (652),  until 
the  end  of  the  twelfth,  that  of  the  Mongols,  and  other 
Mahomedan  rulers,  Persian  weapons  take  an  entirely  Mus- 
sulman character.  During  the  dynasty  of  the  Sophis 
(1499 — 1736),  Persian  weapons  have  hardly  changed  form, 
and  greatly  resemble  one  another.  The  miniatures  in  a 
copy  of  the  Schah-Nameh,  or  Boyal  Book,  composed  by  the 
poet  Ferdusi,  in  the  reign  of  Mahmoud  (999),  and  copied  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  now  in  the  library 
at  Munich,  show  nearly  the  same  shape  of  helmets,  and  the 
same  weapons  that  are  still  used  in  Persian  warfare,  from 
whence  comes  the  scimitar,  a  name  derived  from  the 
Persian  chimichir,  or  chimchir,  a  weapon  called  seymitar  by 
the  Germans,  and  acinace  by  the  Bomans,  the  forefather  of  the 
sabre,  the  German  Sable,  or  Sabel,  which  was  already 
known  by  the  Dacians,  and  on  the  farther  shore  of  the  Rhine, 
about  the  fourth  century,  and  introduced  into  the  rest  of 
Central  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Crusade. 

The  Chaldaean  and  Median  weapons  are  often  confounded 
with  those  of  Assyria.  The  soldier  of  ancient  Babylon — 
which  was  peopled  by  Chaldteans  from  the  sea,  whose  capital 
was  Teredos — nevertheless  appears  to  have  worn,  instead  of 
the  conical  casque,  a  metal  head-dress,  similar  to  that 
represented  on  a  Persian  bas-relief,  already  mentioned,  and 
which  has  the  shape  of  a  French  judge's  cap.  Media,  the 
most  powerful  kingdom  among  those  which  were  formed 
from  the  ruins  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  separated  in  treating  of  the  armament  of  its  troops, 
from  Persia,  and  particularly  inasmuch  as  its  first  king, 
Arbaces,  did  not  live  more  than  759  years  B.C.,  and  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  Medea  was,  in  536,  already  absorbed 
in  that  of  Persians  under  Cyrus.  From  this  time  forward 
the  terms  Modes  and  Persians  are  always  spoken  of  to- 
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gether,  and  employed  indistinctly  for  the  inhabitants  of  these 
two  different  countries,  so  that  even  the  Persian  wars  against 
the  Greeks  have  been  called  Median  wars. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  fabulous  history  in  which 
the  Hindoos  place  their  origin  at  a  date  of  exaggerated 
antiquity,  we  may  fix  the  first  known  dynasty  of  kings,  that 
of  the  Chandrae,  at  b.o.  3200,  a  dynasty  which  had  probably 
been  preceded  by  many  periods  of  civilisation,  now  lost  to  us. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  English  officials  who 
have  successively  governed  India  should  not  have  gathered 
more  of  the  numerous  and  splendid  architectural  ruins, 
which  even  now  cover  the  soil.  The  few  sculptures  in  the 
British  and  South  Kensington  Museums  are  insufficient,  nor 
do  the  Louvre  or  the  Berlin  Museum  possess  any  of  the 
peculiar  carvings,  figures  twisted  and  contorted  in  the  style 
of  the  European  religious  sculptures  of  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  none 
of  the  museums  possess  any  monuments  for  the  study  of 
Hindoo  armour.  The  photographs  exhibited  at  the  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  which  represent  a  large  number  of  ruined 
palaces,  temples,  and  a  few  commemorative  stones  in  sculp- 
tured granite,  show  that  the  Hindoos,  like  the  Egyptians, 
cared  little  to  perpetuate  their  feats  of  arms  on  buildings, 
for  among  all  the  sculptures  there  are  only  a  few  stones  of 
Beejanuggur,  the  Hunguls,  which  represent  warlike  subjects, 
nor  do  these  date  farther  back  than  the  first  half  of  the 
Christian  middle  ages.  The  figures  represented  betoken 
that  Hindoo  war-harness  has  changed  but  little  as  regards 
offensive  armour ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  casques  that  a  radical 
change  has  manifested  itself,  since  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  of  our  era,  when  the  Arab  taste  began  to 
react  against  that  which  had  nearly  effaced  it,  in  its  own  produc- 
tions. As  to  the  Javanese  armour,  there  is  only  a  fine 
statue  of  the  Goddess  of  War  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin, 
which  gives  a  few  indications,  though  not  very  ancient,  by 
reason  of  the  sword  which  she  carries. 

The  funereal  and  civil  monuments  of  Egypt — a  country 
where  the  genius  of  the  nation  turned  more  towards  agricul- 
ture and  the  sciences  than  towards  war — also  exhibit  far  fewer 
military  subjects  than  do  those  of  Assyria.  Denon,  in  his 
"  Voyages  dans  la  Basse  et  Haute  Egypte,"  has,  it  is  true, 
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given  a  few  drawings  of  weapons,  as  also  has  M.  Frisse 
d'Avesnes,  in  bis  "  Monuments  Egyptiens ;"  bnt  these  are  too 
few,  even  when  combined  with  the  bas-reliefs  of  Thebes,  and 
the  few  actual  weapons  preserved  in  the  museums  of  London, 
the  Louvre,  and  Berlin,  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  arm- 
ing of  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  forces.  In  the  drawings 
we  find  a  helmet,  which  recalls  the  fool's  cap  and  bells  of  the 
Christian  middle  ages,  and  the  casque  of  the  Hindoo 
Hungul ;  a  coat  of  bronze  scale  armour,  drawn  by  M.  Prisse 
d'Avesnes  from  a  monument  of  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs 
(eighteenth  dynasty,  B.C.  1000),  judging  from  a  Biblical 
inscription  engraved  on  one  of  the  scales,  which  measures 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  breath.  The  buckler,  square  at  the  base  and  rounded 
at  the  top,  has  a  hole  pierced  in  it,  through  which  the 
soldier  can  see  the  enemy  without  imperilling  his  safety ; 
this  buckler  was  nearly  the  height  of  a  man.  The  bow, 
the  arrows  with  their  quiver,  a  Uoxo-warder—9.  peculiar 
instrument,  which  brings  to  mind  the  small  round  shield  with 
hooks,  and  the  sword-breaker  of  the  middle  ages,  and  intended 
like  the  latter  to  catch  and  break  the  adversary's  sword ;  a 
few  swords,  or  rather  knives,  with  a  single  edge,  in  the  style  of 
the  Merovingian  "  scrama  saxe,"  and  rarely  the  lance  with  a 
metal  head ;  these  are  all  that  we  know  of  the  armour  of 
this  country,  for  the  kind  of  hood  on  the  wounded  warrior, 
from  a  bas-relief  of  Thebes,  does  not  enable  one  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  it  be  a  piece  of  defensive  armour  or  a  simple 
covering.  The  few  daggers  in  bronze  exhibited  in  the 
Egyptian  museum  at  the  Louvre  seem  by  their  shape  to 
indicate  a  Greek  origin,  though  the  weapons  were  found  in 
Egypt.  The  coat  in  crocodile's  skin  in  the  Egyptian  mu- 
seum of  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  and  the  bronze  dagger  in 
the  museum  of  Berlin,  appear,  nevertheless,  to  be  of  very 
great  Egyptian  antiquity. 

Etruria,  Greece,  and  Borne,  have  fortunately  left  us  wea- 
pons in  which  art  manifests  itself  as  well  in  the  harmony  of 
form  as  in  the  detailed  execution ;  and  it  is  only  by  starting 
from  the  epoch  when  these  countries  were  flourishing  that  a 
history  of  weapons  can  be  based  on  a  firm  footing,  by  study- 
ing the  pieces  exhibited  in  a  large  number  of  museums. 

The  offensive  and  defensive  Greek  weapons  in  the  time  of 
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Homer  (b.  o.  1000)  were  all  composed  of  bronze,  though  iron, 
as  we  are  aware,  was  not  unknown.  The  defensive  armour 
was  composed  of  the  cuirass,  breast-  and  back-plate,  each 
plate  cast  or  hammered  in  one  piece,  and  also  the  corselet  of 
imbricated  scales,  the  casque,  the  large  round  convex  shield, 
and  the  greaves,  or  leggings.  The  offensive  weapons  were 
the  cut-and-thrust  sword,  straight-bladed,  at  first  short  and 
broad,  afterwards  longer  and  double-edged,  sharp-pointed, 
with  a  rectangular  sheath,  always  worn  on  the  right  side ; 
the  "  parazonium,"  a  short,  broad  dagger  (resembling  the 
"  langue  de  boeuf  "  of  the  middle  ages),  worn  on  the  left,  the 
lance,  from  eleven  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  the  blade  broad, 
long,  and  sharp,  rounded  towards  the  socket,  and  with  a  cross- 
piece  in  the  centre,  and  which  was  used  either  to  thrust  or  to 
throw,  and  the  javelin,  with  its  amentum  or  thong,  which 
was  a  kind  of  long  arrow.  The  Greeks  had  at  that  period 
no  cavalry ;  they  had  even  no  phrase  to  signify  mounting  on 
horseback,  similar  circumstances  being  probably  the  reason 
why  the  French  language  lacks  a  substantive  to  render  the 
German  word  "  Reiten."  Later  on,  in  the  year  b,  o.  400,  the 
Greeks  made  an  addition  to  their  armies  by  enrolling  slingers 
and  horsemen. 

The  Etruscan  armour,  a  portion  of  which  ought  to  precede 
in  this  work  Greek  armour,  shows  in  its  first  period  the 
influence  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  in  its  second  that  of  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  the  Etruscans,  after  the  emigration  of 
jEneas,  were  so  closely  allied.  The  third  period  is  purely 
Roman,  and  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Polybius,  born  in  the 
year  552,  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  202  before 
Christ,  is  the  first  author  who  has  described  the  arms  of 
a  Roman  soldier,  and  speaks  only  of  those  of  his  own  time. 
The  information  left  by  this  tutor  and  friend  of  the  second 
Scipio  Africanus,  taken  with  the  small  indications  furnished 
by  monumental  sculptures  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  in 
Germany,  by  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  and  by 
the  Arch  of  Orange  (in  France),  comprise  almost  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject.  Thanks  to  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Homer,  we  have  much  better  information  about  the  Greek 
arms  in  use  in  the  tenth,  or  possibly  in  the  thirteenth, 
century  before  Christ,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  than 
on  those  with  which  this  sovereign  people  subdued  the 
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world.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Bomans,  as  well  as  the 
GreekB  and  Etruscans,  at  first  used  only  bronze  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  their  offensive  weapons,  but  in  the  time  of  Polybius 
this  metal  was  no  longer  employed  except  for  casques,  breast- 
plates, greaves,  and  other  arms  of  defence.  Whilst  bronze 
was  still  the  only  metal  in  use  among  the  Gauls,  the  Boman 
weapons  were  already  made  wholly  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  Boman  army  was  composed  of  three  kinds  of  troops, 
the  velites,  or  foot  soldiers  lightly-armed,  the  ha&tarii,  spearmen, 
or  legionaries,  and  the  cavalry.  The  first  were  armed  with 
small  javelins,  about  four  feet  in  length,  the  iron  of  which 
measured  nine  inches,  with  swords,  and  with  a  light  shield, 
round  or  oval,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  called  parma,  on 
account  of  its  round  shape.  This  was  the  same  kind  of 
shield  which  the  gladiators  used.  The  casque  had  generally 
cheek-pieces,  but  no  crest,  though  sometimes  it  was  orna- 
mented with  wolf-skin.  The  spearman  was  protected  by  a 
helmet  of  iron  or  leather,  ornamented  with  a  plume  of  three 
black  and  red  feathers,  by  greaves  (ocrece),  by  a  breast- 
plate (or  cuirass  with  two  shoulder-pieces),  all  of  bronze. 
He  also  carried  a  large  convex  shield  of  wood,  leather,  and 
iron,  four  feet  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  feet  wide.  His 
weapons  of  attack  were  the  Iberian  (or  Spanish)  sword,  worn 
on  the  right  side,  similar  to  the  Greek  soldier,  two  javelins, 
one  of  which  was  the  celebrated  pilum  of  the  legionary, 
which  we  shall  meet  at  a  later  period  in  the  Frank  equip- 
ment. The  slinger  was  armed  with  the  sling,  copied  from 
that  carried  by  the  Achseans. 

The  cavalry  soldier  in  the  time  of  Polybius  was  equipped 
like  the  Greek.  As  before  that  time  the  cavalry  soldier's  only 
weapon  of  defence  had  been  a  round,  oval,  or  hexagonal  shield 
of  bull's  hide,  it  was  now  found  necessary  to  equip  him  in  a 
more  complete  style,  so  as  to  resist  the  formidable  attacks  of 
barbarians.  Later  on,  in  the  time  of  Trajan  and  of  Septimius 
Severus,  a  flexible  cuirass  was  added,  being  either  a  squamata, 
composed  of  small  iron  or  bronze  scales  sewed  on  linen  or 
leather,  or  a  hamata,  made  of  metal  chains — the  same  kind  of 
coat  of  mail  as  those  that  have  been  found  at  Avenches,  in 
Switzerland,  and  which  are  at  present  exhibited  in  the 
museum  of  that  town.  On  examining  the  Trajan  Column  it 
will  bo  seen  that  a  great  many  of  the  soldiers  represented 
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on  it  have  breast-plates  that  are  made  neither  of  mail  nor 
Bcales,  but  of  long  plates  of  metal,  something  like  the  armour 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  this  monu- 
ment it  will  be  seen  that  the  Boman  army  was  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  troops  whose  different  equipments  varied 
as  much  as  they  do  now  in  our  modern  armies. 

The  ancient  Romans  as  well  as  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
machines  in  war.  Besides  the  scythe  chariots  originally 
imported,  like  many  other  instruments  of  warfare,  from 
Assyria,  they  were  acquainted  also  with  battering-rams, 
which  had  been  already  in  use  at  Palae-Tyros  (the  ancient 
Tyre,  founded  about  1900  B.C.),  and  are  mentioned  in  the  old 
Testament.  Ezekiel  (599  B.C.)  says  that  the  king  of  Babylon 
used  battering-rams  against  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezekiel, 
ch.  xxi.  v.  22.) 

Of  these  instruments  of  war,  already  referred  to,  the  balista 
was  used  to  shoot  enormous  arrows,  and  the  catapult,  or  tormen- 
turn,  even  larger  projectiles,  some  of  which  were  ingot-shaped, 
sharpened  at  both  ends ;  these  in  Greece  were  often  inscribed 
with  the  word  AEAHI  (receive  this),  as  we  may  see  by 
several  leaden  specimens,  which  have  been  found  in  making 
excavations.  Among  the  Greeks  those  catapults  which  fired 
point-blank  were  called  cfthsrova,  while  those  which  carried 
missileB  as  our  mortars  throw  shells  were  called  iraXivrova. 

Another  engine  used  in  warfare  was  the  tolleno,  a  kind  of 
weighing  machine  with  two  baskets  attached  to  it  which  was 
used  to  deposit  the  attacking  party  in  the  besieged  place. 
M.  Rhodios  makes  mention  in  his  treatise  HEPI  IIOAE- 
MIKHS  TEXNH2  (Athens,  1868)  of  a  catapult,  or  more  pro- 
perly portable  balista,  something  like  the  crossbow  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  he  describes  and  illustrates  from  the 
Byzantine  MSS. ;  but  we  doubt  if  the  kind  of  crossbow  that 
M.  Rhodius  calls  gastrafetes,  because  the  crossbow-man  used 
to  rest  it  on  his  stomach,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  for  the  ancient  writings  do  not  mention  it. 

We  have  already  Been  from  the  introduction  that  several 
of  these  machines  of  war,  described  by  Heron,  Philon,  and 
Vitruvius,  and  which  were  called  respectively,  euthyfones, 
xybeles,  palintones,  and  scorpion  catapults,  have  been  made  at 
the  present  day  for  Napoleon  Ill.'e  collection  of  arms.  With 
regard  to  the  pdyspaste  or  crane  of  Archimedes  (an  engine 
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which  was  used  to  raise  and  shatter  to  pieces  whole  vessels) 
a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  exists,  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  may  be  identified  with  those  enormous  hooks 
that  were  used  to  pull  off  the  heads  of  the  battering-rams. 
The  shell-like  covering  or  shed  under  which  the  battering- 
ram  was  worked  was  called  teatudo,  or  tortoise,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  shell  of  that  animal. 

M.  Rhodios  has  also  told  us  in  his  very  interesting  work 
that  his  ancestors,  the  Greeks,  made  use  also  of  explosive 
machines,  somewhat  like  an  air-cannon  or  air-gun  of  the 
present  day  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

Bronze  arms,  showing  more  or  less  in  their  make  the 
influence  of  their  ancient  models,  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  almost  all  those  European  nations  which  the 
Romans  used  to  call  barbarians;  but  those  of  Scandinavia 
(Northern  Germany  and  Denmark)  are  like  the  Danish  arms 
of  the  stone  age,  far  superior  to  those  of  other  northern 
countries,  and  falling  very  little  short  of  the  arms  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  themselves.  The  specimens  contained 
in  the  museums  of  Copenhagen  and  of  London,  placed, 
as  they  are,  side  by  side  with  the  arms  of  the  Britons 
and  Anglo-Saxons,  show  what  progress  the  art  of  working  in 
metal  had  already  made.  The  defensive  armour  of  the 
Scandinavian  soldier  seems  to  have  consisted  only  in  the 
round  or  oblong  shield,  the  cuirass,  and  the  casque,  although 
not  a  single  specimen  of  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
museum  at  Copenhagen;  and  the  large  twists  of  hair 
worn  seem  to  prove  that  the  casque  was  used  only  by  the 
chiefs,  a  custom  prevailing  also  among  the  Franks  and 
Germans.  The  casque  with  horns  found  in  the  Thames,  and 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  among  the  national  arms, 
may  very  likely  have  been  of  Danish  origin,  as  well  as  the 
shield  exhibited  side  by  side  with  it. 

In  treating  of  the  arms  of  Keltic  Gaul  and  of  Lower 
Brittany,  our  researches  are  attended  with  still  greater  com- 
plications. It  is  very  difficult,  in  fact  almost  impossible,  to 
draw  up  a  distinct  category  of  those  that  have  been  found  in 
France.  On  this  point  all  is  uncertain.  Even  that  famous 
weapon,  the  celt,  an  axe,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  axe-head, 
easily  recognisable  from  its  straight  socket  and  ring,  has  been 
found  in  Russia,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in 
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England — a  fact  which  Bhows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  an 
accurate  classification.  The  kelts  seem  to  have  been  spread 
in  every  direction,  and  to  have  belonged  to  no  country  in 
particular.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  the  defensive 
arms  of  the  Gauls  were,  like  their  offensive  arms,  of  bronze, 
and  consisted  of  a  conical  casque,  very  pointed,  like  those  ex- 
hibited in  the  museum  at  Rouen,  and  worn  most  probably  only 
by  the  chiefs.  We  cannot  even  attribute  this  casque  entirely 
to  Gaul,  for  some  have  been  found  at  Posen,  and  at  Inn,  in 
Bavaria,  where  this  helmet  is  exhibited  in  the  national 
museum  of  Munich,  under  the  title  of  Hungarian  or  Avar 
helmet.  The  cuirass  was  the  same  as  the  one  worn  by  the 
Roman  soldier,  some  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris  in  the  Louvre,  and  at  Saint- 
Germain.  The  shield  completed  the  defensive  arms.  From 
the  carvings  on  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Vigna-Ammendola,  and 
from  those  on  the  Arch  of  Orange,  we  see  that  the  shield 
was  sometimes  round  and  sometimes  oblong,  but  rather  wider 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends.  The  weapons  consisted  of 
an  axe,  which  varied  considerably  in  shape ;  with  this  is  often 
classed  the  celt,  which  we  incline  to  believe  to  have  been  a 
javelin-head  ;  a  sword,  which  also  varied  in  its  form,  being 
sometimes  the  short  Greek  sword,  sometimes  the  three-edged 
sword,  without  a  guard  to  it,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Roman  bas-relief  of  the  Melpomene  in  the  Louvre.  The 
lance,  the  javelin,  and  the  bow,  were  among  their  weapons. 
The  Gallic  standard  with  the  device  of  the  boar,  represented 
on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Arch  of  Orange,  is  a  proof  of 
the  influence  of  Roman  taste  in  armour.  One  of  these,  made 
of  bronze,  was  discovered  in  Bohemia,  and  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  museum  at  Prague.  The  arms  of  the  Germanic  nations 
during  the  so-called  bronze  age  were  as  varied  as  those  of  Gaul. 
The  numerous  excavations  that  have  been  made  in  the 
cemetery  of  Hallstatt  in  Austria,  where  more  than  a  thousand 
Germanic  tombs  have  been  opened,  have  only  served  to  increase 
our  uncertainty  on  this  subject,  for  the  bronze  casques  found 
in  these  sepulchres,  together  with  other  weapons  made  of 
iron,  bronze,  and  stone,  are  exactly  like  the  double-crested 
casques  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Saint-Germain,  that 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  or  Umbrian,  though 
by  some  considered  Keltic.      We  find  among  the  ancient 
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British  weapons  exhibited  in  the  museums  in  England,  some 
that  were  in  shape  like  the  Danish,  and  among  the  arms 
found  at  Hallstatt  the  celt  frequently  occurs ;  the  short  swords 
remind  us  strongly  of  those  of  Greece,  while  the  Scandi- 
navian and  Germanic  ones  bear  the  same  characteristics, 
without  taking  into  account  the  so-called  Keltic  sword — an 
epithet,  by-the-bye,  unpleasantly  vague. 

The  bronze  weapons  belonging  to  this  age  that  have  been 
discovered  in  Bussia  and  in  Hungary  consist  almost  entirely 
of  battle-axes  and  spear-heads.  Several  of  the  Bussian  axes 
are  ornamented  with  the  device  of  a  ram's  head. 

The  period  which  by  common  consent  is  usually  though 
improperly  called  the  Iron  Age,  ought,  logically  speaking,  to 
end  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  that  is,  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Western  Empire,  but  many  carry  it  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  a.d.  987 — a  very  easy  but 
not  very  correct  limit  to  assign. 

Its  proper  termination  is  undoubtedly  that  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  age  of  chivalry,  that  is,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries. 

We  have  already  seen  that  iron  was  known  in  all  times, 
but  that  when  universally  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arms  of  defence  and  offence,  bronze  was  still  in  use.  The 
Bomans  very  soon  learnt  the  superiority  of  the  iron  over  the 
bronze  weapon  for  offensive  purposes;  they  accordingly 
used  bronze  only  for  arms  of  defence.  In  the  year  202  b.o. 
the  Boman  soldier  was  furnished  with  weapons  of  iron  only, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  this 
fact  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  Boman  victories. 
Several  of  the  iron  weapons  discovered  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Gatalauni  (in  the  department  of  Marne),  and  which  are  at 
present  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Saint-Germain,  would  seem 
to  be  of  Germanic  origin,  because  the  swords  are  very  like 
those  found  at  Tiefenau  and  at  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland — 
weapons  probably  made  by  the  Burgundians,  who  were  so 
celebrated  for  working  in  iron.  Helvetia,  which  in  the  year 
450  had  been  rendered  almost  desert  by  those  systematic 
massacres  perpetrated  by  the  Bomans,  was  repopulated  about 
550  ajd.  by  the  Burgundians,  numbers  of  which  people  had 
already  settled  in  the  west,  by  the  Allemanni,  who  took  pos- 
session of  that  portion  where  German  (Allemand)  is  spoken  to 
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this  day,  and  by  the  Ostrogoths,  who  settled  in  the  south, 
where  Italian  and  French  is  now  spoken.  The  Burgundians 
were  a  tall,  strong  race,  and  from  the  length  of  their  sword- 
hilts  we  see  that  they  must  have  had  very  large  hands.  A 
battle-axe  and  two  iron  spear-heads,  found  near  the  village 
of  Onswala  (Bara-Schonen)  in  Switzerland,  prove  conclusively, 
from  the  difference  of  their  shape,  that  they  must  have  be- 
longed to  a  people  who  were  neither  Gauls  nor  Franks,  but 
most  probably  Burgundians. 

The  arms  of  the  Germanic  races  generally  are  very  little 
known ;  we  only  know  that  their  favourite  weapons  were  the 
lance,  the  battle-axe,  and  the  sword ;  and  that  their  shields 
were  painted  in  bright  colours — usually  white  and  red ;  that 
they  were  made  of  plaited  osier  covered  with  leather,  and 
generally  about  eight  feet  by  two  in  size.  Their  shields  were 
subsequently  made  of  lime-wood  bound  with  iron ;  but  the 
iron  framework  of  several  round  shields,  with  very  prominent 
bosses  (a  shape  which  seems  to  have  been  particularly  in 
favour  with  the  Franks),  has  been  discovered  at  Sigmaringen, 
in  Bavaria,  in  Hesse,  in  Silesia,  in  Denmark,  and  in  England — 
these  shields  being  everywhere  adopted.  The  battle-axe  of 
the  Northern  Germanic  races  is  easily  distinguishable  from 
that  of  their  brethren  of  the  south  by  its  different  shape.  The 
Jrancuque,  the  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Franks,  is  not  to  be 
found  anywhere ;  those  discovered  being  always  of  the  Saxon 
shape.  The  only  remains  of  a  Germanic  cuirass  belonging 
to  these  ages  that  have  been  discovered,  are  those  at  present 
exhibited  in  the  museum  at  Zurich,  and  which  were  found  in 
the  territory  originally  occupied  by  the  Allemanni.  The 
workmanship  of  this  cuirass  is  very  curious :  it  is  made  of 
small  metal  scales  joined  together.  The  Quadi  were  most 
probably  the  only  people  who  had  armour  made  of  horn. 

Concerning  the  Franks  and  their  mode  of  equipment,  our 
information  is  fuller  than  with  regard  to  any  other  nation  of 
those  times.  This  we  gather  from  several  authors,  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  Procopius,  Agathias,  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  Ac., 
and  also  from  the  numerous  excavations  that  have  been  made 
in  the  Merovingian  cemeteries,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
make  out  a  nearly  complete  classification  of  armour,  such  as 
was  originally  worn  by  these  rude  warriors.  This  armour, 
which  was,  on  the  whole,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Germans, 
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consisted  of  a  small  circular  shield  of  convex  shape,  about 
fifty  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  made  of  wood  or  leather. 
No  helmets  or  cuirasses  have  yet  been  found,  but  we  know 
from  history  that  their  chiefs  wore  them.  The  common 
soldier  used  to  have  part  of  his  head  shaved,  and  had  a 
pig-tail  like  a  Chinaman;  only  that  it  was  twisted  round 
his  head  to  form  a  protection  for  it,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  a  helmet,  and  dyed  red.  But  with  weapons  of  offence 
he  was  well  provided :  these  consisted  of  a  double-edged, 
smooth,  narrow  sword,  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
pointed  at  the  end,  and  the  long  dagger  or  cutlass  about 
twenty  inches  in  length,  called  a  scrama  saxe :  the  latter  part 
of  the  word  means  a  knife,  the  first  part  being  derived  either 
from  the  word  scamata,  a  line  drawn  on  the  arena  between  two 
contending  gladiators,  or  from  scrarsan  (to  clip),  from  which 
word  is  derived  the  German  Scheere.  Hence  scrama  saxe  would 
mean  either  a  cutting-knife,  or  otherwise  a  duellist's  knife. 

Many  of  these  knives  have  been  found  with  very  long 
tangs.  A  specimen  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  Zurich 
more  than  nine  inches  in  length;  another  at  Sigmaringen, 
ten  inches  in  length.  Some  archaeologists  try  to  persuade 
themselves  that  these  swords  were  intended  merely  for  hewing 
wood,  because  the  length  of  the  haft  seems  to  prove  that 
both  hands  were  used ;  but  the  scrama  saxe  is  undoubtedly 
a  weapon,  and  not  an  implement  of  husbandry,  as  we  inva- 
riably find  it  in  the  tombs  of  warriors  laid  side  by  side 
with  the  long  spatha. 

This  weapon  appears  to  have  been  generally  in  use 
by  all  the  Teutonic  nations,  inasmuch  as  the  museum  of 
Copenhagen  as  well  as  most  of  the  German  and  Swiss  museums 
contain  specimens  of  it  The  blade  is  single-edged,  sharpened 
to  a  point,  and  scooped  out  in  several  places  to  make  it  lighter 
and  more  serviceable.  These  weapons,  which  M.  Penguilly 
rHaridon  has  restored  in  such  perfection  for  the  "  Mus6e  Im- 
periale  d'Artillerie  "  at  Paris,  were  attached  to  a  leathern  belt, 
furnished  with  clasps.  The  javelin,  or '  pilum,'  with  a  barbed 
point,  the  lance  with  a  long  .iron  head,  and  the  battle-axe, 
completed  the  list,  bows  and  arrows  being  more  frequently 
used  for  the  chase  than  for  war.  The  javelin  being  hurled 
at  the  enemy's  shield,  could,  if  fixed  therein,  drag  it  down  by 
its  weight. 
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The  Frank  used  then  to  follow  np  his  attack  with  the 
sword  or  with  the  francisque,  a  single-edged  weapon — not 
double-edged,  as  many  have  asserted — often  making  use  of  this 
likewise  to  hurl  at  the  foeman's  shield  when  the  javelin  had 
not  taken  effect. 

The  sword  said  to  have  belonged  to  Childeric  I.  (457-481), 
and  still  preserved  in  the  Louvre,  has  been  so  imperfectly 
restored  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its 
original  appearance.  The  pommel  has  been  placed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  hilt  instead  of  the  upper,  so  that  it  looks  a 
second  guard,  and  gives  the  weapon  an  utterly  absurd  shape. 
We  unfortunately  have  neither  documents  nor  arms  which 
would  enable  us  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Franks  were  armed  between  the  end  of  the  Mero- 
vingian and  the  beginning  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  The 
sword  and  spurs  that  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  Charle- 
magne are  almost  all  that  remains,  for  the  ivory  cover  belong- 
ing to  the  Antiphonarium  of  St.  Gregory,  made  in  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  has  Roman  characters  traced  upon  it, 
and  was  no  doubt  copied  from  a  diptych.  We  must  look  in 
the  Bible  of  Charles  II.,  surnamed  "  le  Chauve,"  and  even 
on  that  we  must  not  place  much  reliance,  for  the  artist 
has  evidently  allowed  his  fancy  to  guide  him  in  some 
of  the  illustrations.  In  one  of  these  the  king  is  re- 
presented sitting  on  a  throne,  surrounded  by  guards  clad 
like  Roman  warriors,  in  mantles  like  those  worn  by  the  Pre- 
torian  guard;  whilst  in  a  bas-relief  now  in  the  church  of 
Saint- J  alien  at  Brioude  (Haute  Loire),  made  in  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century,  a  warrior  is  represented  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  a  conical  helmet ;  and  in  a  German  MS.  of  Wes- 
sobrunn,  at  Munich,  written  in  810,  the  soldiers  have 
helmets  that  come  low  down  on  the  neck,  and  round  shields. 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  either  of  these  pictures  with  the 
evidence  of  the  monk  of  Saint-Grail,  who  wrote  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  says  that  Charle- 
magne and  his  soldiers  were  literally  encased  in  iron ;  that  the 
emperor  wore  an  iron  helmet ;  his  arms  were  protected  by 
plates  of  iron,  his  thighs  by  scales  of  the  same ;  the  lower  part 
of  his  logs  was  protected  by  greaves,  and  his  horse  was  clad 
in  armour  from  head  to  foot.  This  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  the  laws  of  that  sovereign,  who  ordered  that  all  warriors 
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should  wear  armlets,  helmets,  leg-pieces,  and  also  carry  a 
shield.  Although  the  Codex  aureus  evangdia  of  the  monastery 
of  Saint-Emeran  at  Batisbon,  a  work  undoubtedly  written 
about  870  a.d.,  shows  in  the  equipment  of  the  soldiers  many 
Roman  characteristics  similar  to  those  in  the  Bible  of  Charles 
le  Chanve  before  mentioned,  and  of  the  Codex  aureus  of  Saint- 
Gall,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  such  a  retrogression  should  have 
taken  place  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  from  the  formidable 
and  complete  equipment  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Leges  Longobardorum  of  the  ninth  century,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Stuttgard,  confirm  these  doubts,  for 
in  them  the  king  of  Lombardy  is  represented  bearing  a  long 
shield  like  those  worn  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
bas-relief  on  a  shrine  of  the  ninth  century  in  the  treasury  of 
the  church  of  Saint-Maurice  in  Switzerland,  shows  a  warrior 
in  a  complete  suit  of  mail  armour. 

After  these  we  find  a  singular  dearth  of  historical  and 
arehflBological  traces,  with  the  exception  of  the  Martyrologium, 
a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  same  library,  and  the  Biblia 
Sacra,  another  MS.  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Paris ;  both 
these  MSS.  are  of  the  tenth  century.  In  these  the  German 
knights  are  already  armed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Norman 
knights  that  are  represented  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  about  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries. 

As  we  remarked  above,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  docu- 
ments on  this  subject  during  the  Carlovingian  period,  from 
the  year  687  to  1)87 ;  but  for  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
(1096  to  1270)  our  information  is  much  fuller. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  the  British  Museum  library,  the 
Psychomachia  et  PruderUius,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  repre- 
sents a  soldier  without  any  coat  of  mail,  but  wearing  a  helmet 
with  a  rounded  crown,  like  the  soldiers  in  the  Biblia  Sacra 
mentioned  above;  whilst  another  Anglo-Saxon  MS.,  called 
Adfric,  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  represents  a  knight 
in  mail  armour,  with  a  helmet  of  a  very  singular  shape,  having 
no  nose-piece  to  it,  though  in  the  Martyrologium,  a  MS.  written 
in  the  tenth  century,  now  in  the  library  at  Stuttgard,  the  soldiers 
are  represented  wearing  helmets  with  the  nose-guard.  The 
Aelfric  MS.  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  archaeologist  for 
the  various  shapes  of  swords  it  gives,  for  by  the  length  and 
shape  of  the  blades  one  can  fix  the  date  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
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In  the  illustrations  of  this  MS.  may  bo  seen  swords  with  tri- 
lobated  hilts,  like  those  borne  by  the  warriors  in  the  Biblia  Sacra. 
The  German  knight,  however,  is  armed  in  a  very  different 
manner  in  the  Jeremias  Apoccdypsis,  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh 
century,  in  the  library  at  Dusseldorf .  He  is  there  represented 
as  wearing  a  hauberk  with  long  sleeves  of  mail,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  his  hose  are  of  the  same  material ;  while  he 
also  carries  the  little  bassinet  and  the  long-pointed  shield  of 
a  convex  shape,  square  at  the  top  and  pointed  at  the  end.  The 
same  armour  may  be  seen  on  one  of  the  statues  of  the  founders 
of  the  cathedral  at  Naumburg,  of  the  same  date ;  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  shield  on  that  statue  is  of  the  shape 
that  is  generally  called  in  France,  Norman.  We  also  see 
the  same  armour  in  the  sculptures  of  twelfth-century  date 
on  the  gate  of  Heimburg  in  Austria,  a  town  close  to  the 
Hungarian  frontier.  The  warriors  on  the  mitre  of  Seligenthal 
in  Bavaria,  on  which  the  artist  has  represented  the  martyr- 
dom of  St  Stephen  and  of  St.  Thomas  Becket,  have  very  tall, 
rounded  helmets,  like  sugar-loaves  in  shape.  A  bas-relief  of 
the  eloventh  century,  in  the  basilica  at  Zurich,  represents  the 
Duke  of  Bourckhard  with  helmet  and  sword,  the  shape  of  which 
reminds  one  of  the  weapons  of  the  Martyrclogium  of  StuttgarcL 
A  statuette  in  yellow  copper  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Count  Nieuwerkerke,  is  very  interesting,  because  the 
nose-piece  of  the  helmet  is  much  broader  at  the  bottom  than 
others  of  the  same  time.  The  Bayeux  tapestry,  which  was 
made  soon  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, in  the  year  1066,  is  our  best  authority  on  the  subject  of 
Norman  armour,  as  it  shows  us  the  manner  in  which  soldiers 
were  armed  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  first  part  of  the 
twelfth  centuries.  The  conical  helmet  on  the  bas-relief  of 
Brioude  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  tapestry,  but  it  has  generally 
a  fixed  nose-piece,  similar  to  the  casques  in  the  Martyr- 
ciogium  of  the  tenth  century.  Henry  I.  of  England  (1100) 
and  Alexander  I.  of  Scotland  (1107-1128)  are  represented  on 
their  seals  wearing  the  conical  helmets,  called  in  France 
Norman;  it  is  only  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
that  we  find  helmets  with  round  crowns  worn  in  England, 
similar  to  that  on  the  seal  of  Kichard  I.,  Coeur  de  Lion 
(1189-1199),  though  this  same  kind  of  casque  was  worn  in 
Germany  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.    (See  MS.  of  Wea- 
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sobrunn,  and  the  reliquary  of  the  church  of  Saint-Maurice.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  frescoes  on  the  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Brunswick,  painted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
who  died  in  the  year  1195,  represent  knights  wearing  conical 
casques,  and  others  already  provided  with  rounded  helms. 

About  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  a  knight  wore  usually  a  long  tunic  or  hauberk 
(called  in  German.  Halsberg  ;  in  old  German,  brunne  or  brunica), 
that  extended  to  just  above  the  knee,  and  with  sleeves  which 
at  first  reached  to  the  elbow,  but  were  subsequently  brought 
lower  down  on  the  arm.  He  also  wore  a  sort  of  hood  called 
a  eamaU,  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  head  and 
neck,  so  that  only  a  little  of  the  face  remained  exposed. 
This  hauberk  or  smock  frock  was  made  of  leather  or  linen, 
and  had  either  strong  wrought  iron  rings,  sewed  on  it  side  by 
side,  or  chains  placed  either  lengthways  or  croesways,  or 
metal  plates  in  the  shape  of  scales.  In  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
William  the  Conqueror  is  represented  with  the  lower  part  of 
his  stockings  covered  with  rings,  while  the  knights,  like  the 
Anglo-Saxon  warriors,  have  their  feet  bound  round  with 
thongs.  The  statue  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  cathedral 
at  Naumburg,  a  building  of  the  eleventh  century,  mentioned 
above,  wears  leggings  covered  with  mail,  and  the  figures  re- 
presented on  coins  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  have  the  same  kind  of  armour. 

The  Norman  hauberk,  therefore,  was  a  sort  of  close-fitting 
upper  garment,  with  stockings  attached  to  it.  It  was '  made 
in  one  piece  from  the  neck  to  the  knees,  and  reached  down 
to  the  elbows.  The  camail  was  a  separate  garment,  and  pro- 
tected the  back  of  the  neck,  the  head,  and  a  portion  of  the 
fee© ;  but  amongst  the  Normans  additional  safety  was  afforded 
by  the  conical  helmet,  fitted  sometimes  with  a  long  nose-piece, 
and  sometimes  with  a  guard  for  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  hauberk  is  generally  represented  having  a  lattice- 
work, and  in  each  of  the  squares  large  iron  rings  sewed 
on,  or  the  heads  of  nails  riveted.  In  the  designs  on  the 
MSS.  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  kind  from 
the  other.  Coats  are  also  to  be  seen,  made  entirely  of  iron 
scales,  and  hauberks  latticed  all  over,  but  not  having  either 
nails  or  rings  fastened  to  them.  The  Veleslav  manuscript, 
in  the  library  of  the  Prince  Lobkowitz  at  Raudnitz,  seems 
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to  prove  that  the  knowledge  of  body-armour  in  Bohemia 
had  not  made  very  much  progress  in  the  thirteenth  century ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  already  find  pointed  mailed  shoes  in  use 
(a  la  poulaine),  hats,  large  iron  helmets,  and  small  shields. 
The  latter  may  also  be  seen  in  the  valuable  MS.  of  that  time 
called  the  German  JEneid  of  Henry  I.  of  Waldeck,  in  the 
library  at  Berlin.  In  this  last-mentioned  MS.  the  horses  are 
covered  with  housings  in  lattice  work  and  studded  with  nail- 
heads,  and  the  knights  have  high  helmets  with  crests,  two 
things  that  were  very  rare  at  that  time.  The  German  MS. 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  now  in  the 
library  at  Munich,  is  also  very  interesting,  for  in  it  we  see 
the  knights  armed  with  leg-pieces  of  plate  and  solerets,  or 
small  shoes,  a  la  poulaine. 

The  defensive  armour  of  the  Norman  was  completed 
by  a  shield,  generally  pear-shaped,  being  rounded  at  the 
top  and  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  of  a  sufficient  size  to 
cover  the  body,  reaching  as  it  did  a  little  above  the  shoulder 
and  just  below  the  hip.  The  Anglo-Saxon  shield  was  round 
and  convex,  something  like  those  of  the  Franks,  and  also 
like  the  circular  buckler  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  wea- 
pons consisted  in  a  long  cross-hilted  sword,  which  was  never 
very  sharp,  a  mace,  a  battle-axe  with  either  a  long  or  Bhort 
handle,  and  a  lance  with  a  little  pennon  hanging  to  it,  about 
two  feet  in  length.  The  sling  and  the  bow  were  their  missile 
weapons.  The  helmets  worn  by  the  archers  were  mostly 
without  a  nose-piece.  The  best  kind  of  latticed,  or  chequered, 
hauberk  was  made  of  several  layers  of  stuff  with  wadding 
between  each,  quilted  and  kept  together  by  pieces  of  leather 
placed  so  as  to  form  diamond-shaped  spaces,  a  ring  or  nail- 
head  being  sewed  in  each  space,  and  also  on  every  inter- 
secting angle.  The  coats  of  scale  armour,  usually  called 
jazerans  (korazims),  are  very  rare  at  this  period;  in  fact, 
we  may  venture  to  say  there  were  probably  none.  The 
earliest  one  that  I  can  trace  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
middle  ages  is  a  kind  of  shirt  of  mail  worn  by  a  knight  in 
the  Codex  Aureus  of  Saint-Gall,  written  in  the  ninth  century. 
Nevertheless  we  must  not  fail  to  make  a  distinction  between 
these  jazerans  and  those  of  a  later  date,  for  in  the  museum 
at  Dresden  there  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  latter  kind  that 
King  Sobieski  wore  before  Vienna,  in  the  year  1629.    It 
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seems  that  hauberks  made  of  scale  armour  were  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  the  north,  for  they  are  to  be  seen  on  many  of 
the  coins  of  Magdeburg  from  1150  to  1160,  as  well  as 
several  other  German  coins  of  the  6ame  date. 

All  these  coats  of  mail  above  mentioned  may  be  divided 
into  four  sorts  of  ringed  coats,  made  of  flat  rings  sewed  on 
side  by  side ;  coats  made  of  oval  rings,  each  one  placed  so  as 
to  overlap  half  the  next,  coats  made  of  lozenge-shaped  pieces 
of  metal,  and  coats  with  scales. 

The  real  coat  of  mail,  which  is  erroneously  thought  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  East  after  the  crusades,  was  already 
in  use  in  the  centre  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  some  time 
before  the  eleventh  century.  Some  pieces  in  the  shape  of  rings, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  have  been  found  at 
Tiefenau ;  they  are  of  perfect  workmanship  and  date,  certainly 
some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  crusades.  The  epic  poem 
of  Gudrun  relates  how  Herwig  took  off  his  hauberk  and  placed 
it  upon  his  shield ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  how  his  clothes 
were  covered  with  the  rust  of  his  hauberk.  The  "  Enigma 
of  Aldhelm,"  a  work  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  mentions 
this  "  lorica  as  being  made  entirely  of  metal,  having  no  tissue," 
a  passage  which  certainly  describes  the  original  coat  of  mail. 
It  is  also  spoken  of  in  the  Boman  de  Bouy  written  after 
the  Norman  conquest.  It  must  be  about  this  species  of 
coat  that  the  Byzantine  Princesse  Anna  Comnena  (1083-1148) 
speaks  of  in  her  memoirs,  when  she  says  "  that  it  was  made 
entirely  of  steel  rings  riveted  together,  that  it  was  unknown 
at  Byzantium,  and  was  only  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  Europe."  The  coat  of  mail  is  also  mentioned 
by  a  monk  of  Mairemontiers,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Louis  Vll.  (1187-1180),  who  has  given  a  detailed  description 
of  the  armour  of  Geoffrey  of  Normandy. 

The  lattice- worked  coat,  as  well  the  hauberk  covered  with 
chains  or  rings,  although  proof  against  arrows,  were  of  no 
avail  against  heavier  weapons,  such  as  lances  ;  in  addition  to 
this,  they  were  found  to  be  too  heavy  and  cumbersome,  and  so 
were  given  up  by  degrees,  so  that  we  find,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  coats  of  mail  very  generally  worn 
by  the  richer  knights — a  defence  which,  like  the  former, 
was  of  no  avail  against  rude  shocks,  but  which  the  art  of 
wire-drawing,  invented  in  1806  by  Eodolf  of  Nuremberg, 
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brought  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  knights.  The  wrought- 
iron  rings  had  been  previously  made  one  by  one,  and  then 
riveted  together,  so  that  on  this  account  coats  of  mail  were  far 
too  expensive  to  be  used  by  the  poorer  knights  or  by  the  Bimple 
man-at-arms.  At  the  battle  of  Bouvines  in  1214,  the  armour 
of  the  men  was  in  a  very  perfect  condition.  They  had  ankle 
and  knee-pieces,  coats,  a  kind  of  shirt  called  camail,  arm- 
guards,  all  made  of  mail,  and  so  closely  worked  that  they 
were  proof  at  every  point  against  the  dagger,  the  detestable 
misericorde  and  the  Panzerbrecher,  so  that  in  order  to  kill  an 
unhorsed  antagonist  one  was  forced  to  beat  him  to  death. 

During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  (1226-1270) 
the  whole  suit  of  mail  was  in  general  use  amongst  people  of 
means  in  France  and  Italy.  It  .was  alike  on  both  sides,  with- 
out any  seam,  and  was  slipped  on  like  a  shirt ;  over  it  was 
worn  a  garment  of  quilted  stuff  or  leather,  called  a  gambouon 
or  gambeson  ;  for  a  long  time  this  latter  garment  was  the  only 
species  of  defensive  armour  worn  by  the  foot  soldiers  in 
France.  In  that  country  the  armour  of  the  common  horse* 
men  during  the  middle  ages  was  very  imperfect,  for  the 
French  towns,  not  being  nearly  as  rich  or  as  influential 
as  the  large  German,  Flemish,  and  Italian  cities,  were  unable 
to  organise  regular  bodies  of  townsmen  properly  armed.  The 
gamboison  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  made  of  linen  embroi- 
dered with  eyelet-holes.  Plate  armour,  made  at  first  of  leather, 
and  later  on  of  steel,  was  in  use  at  a  much  earlier  period  in 
Germany  than  in  Italy,  for  some  German  MSS.  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  represent  knights  in  this  new  sort  of  armour 
with  the  heaume  complete,  whilst  in  Italy  we  do  not  find 
any  trace  of  it  till  the  fourteenth  century. 

Over  the  coat  of  mail  the  knights  commonly  wore  a  sort  of 
loose  frock  made  without  sleeves ;  it  was  of  a  light  material, 
and  was  called  in  German  Waffenrock.  It  reached  as  far  as 
the  knee,  and  on  it  were  embroidered  the  armorial  bearings 
of  its  owner.  This  coat  was  generally  the  work  of  the  Cas- 
tellan's lady.  The  large  hauberk,  sometimes  called  the  white 
hauberk  (die  game  Brunne),  was  made  entirely  of  mail,  and 
in  France  the  knights  alone  had  the  right  of  wearing  it.  It 
weighed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  (French),  and  was 
composed  of  a  long  tunic,  with  the  hood,  sleeves,  and  stockings. 
Subsequently  the  hands  were  covered  with  mittens  of  mall, 
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the  thumb  alone  haying  a  separate  division.  Under  this  coat 
was  worn  a  large  plate  of  iron,  which  covered  the  whole  of  the 
chest.  At  this  time  such  was  the  usual  armour  of  the  French 
cavalry.  The  small  winglets  that  were  attached  to  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  earlier  coats  of  leather  and  of  horn,  were  sorts 
of  escutcheons,  which  varied  in  shape ;  the  oval  form  being 
usually  preferred,  like  those  on  the  statue  of  Rudolph  of 
Hierstein  in  the  cathedral  at  Basle.  These  winglets,  as  well 
as  the  shield,  had  the  arms  of  the  owner  blazoned  on  tnem. 
They  were,  however,  in  use  for  about  fifty  years  only. 

The  small  bassinet  (called  in  Celtic  hoc)  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  larger  bassinet  or  casque  that  was  in  use 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  worn  as  often  under  as  over  the  camail,  and  between  it 
and  the  head  was  a  cap  of  quilted  stuffy  sometimes  fastened  by 
strings  to  the  bassinet.  Over  this  was  worn,  during  tourna- 
ments or  in  battle,  the  heaume  (derived  from  the  German 
helm),  an  enormous  helmet,  which,  at  first,  had  no  crest, 
usually  carried  at  the  saddle  of  the  knight  when  riding. 
The  long  shield,  rounded  at  the  top  and  pointed  at  the 
bottom,  completed  the  equipment.  Subsequently  the  large 
bassinet  was  worn  underneath  the  heaume,  which  became 
in  consequence  even  larger  than  before.  The  habergeon, 
a  species  of  small  hauberk,  was  worn  only  by  the  shield- 
bearers,  archers,  men-at-arms,  and  such  like.  It  was  after- 
wards called  &jaque,  and  came  again  into  fashion  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
each  separate  kind  of  coat,  for  all  the  coats  of  mail  were  made 
in  the  same  way ;  that  is,  in  small  links,  called  a  grains  (Forge, 
from  their  resemblance  to  barleycorns.  Still  we  may  gene- 
rally take  it  for  granted  that  the  thicker  and  heavier  the  link 
the  more  ancient  is  the  coat.  Chambly  on  the  Oise  was  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  a  double  tissue  of  links,  which, 
according  to  the  authors  of  the  period,  was  made  with  four 
rings  joined  on  to  one ;  still  I  very  much  doubt  if  such  a  coat 
were  ever  really  made.  Many  of  the  coats  of  mail  that  one 
sees  now-a-days  are  counterfeit,  and  can  easily  be  detected  by 
an  amateur  from  the  fact  of  their  not  being  riveted. 

The  Persian  coats  of  mail,  however,  are  still  as  often  made 
with  riveted  as  unriveted  rings.  Brigantines,  which  were  so 
often  confounded  with  the  korazins,  and  even  with  the  hauberks, 
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are  not  to  be  found  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  centnry,  at  which 
time  they  began  to  be  in  general  use,  particularly  in  Italy. 
They  were  worn  by  the  archers  on  horseback,  and  by  knights 
of  moderate  means.  Some  of  these  were  made  of  thin  plates 
covered  with  silk  velvet,  and  were  worn  by  nobles  in  Italy 
instead  of  the  quilted  doublet,  as  a  protection  against  bandits. 
Charles  le  Temeraire  used  to  wear  one.  The  brigantine  was 
generally  made  of  thin  rectangular  plates  of  metal,  each  one 
being  riveted  on  to  the  lining,  and  overlapping  half  the  other. 
In  several  museums  these  brtgantine*  have  been  exhibited  on 
the  wrong  side,  with  the  scales  on  the  outer  side  ;  this  is  evi- 
dently an  error,  for  we  can  see  by  the  curved  scales  that  they 
were  meant  to  line  the  brigantine,  which  was  worn  over  the 
ordinary  doublet. 

Their  principal  weapons  were  the  lance  and  the  sword,  the 
hilt  of  which  during  all  this  time  had  remained  unaltered  as 
to  the  straight  guard  for  the  hand. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  hauberk 
began  to  be  shortened,  and,  arm-guards  and  leg-pieces  made 
of  prepared  leather  or  steel  being  added,  a  radical  change 
soon  began. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  see  German  armour,  made  of 
plates  of  steel,  and  called  plate  armour  (Schienenrustung)y 
gradually  gaining  ground.  This  armour,  particularly  when 
of  good  workmanship  and  well  jointed  may,  when  found  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  be  assigned  to  a  much  earlier  period  than 
in  Italy  and  France  :  in  these  countries  the  transition  period 
lasted  till  the  reign  of  Philip  VI.  (1340),  at  which  time 
even  complete  suits  of  plate  armour  did  not  yet  exist 

In  the  German  MS.  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  knights  are  represented  clad  in  plate 
armour,  wearing  helms,  and  their  horses  completely  clad  in 
armour,  though  the  illuminations  of  a  Burgundian  MS.  in 
the  "  Bibliotheque  de  1' Arsenal "  at  Paris,  a  work  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Jean  Sans- 
Peur  (1404  to  1419),  but  apparently  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
show  Burgundian  armour  in  a  far  less  advanced  state. 

These  illuminations  satisfy  me  on  a  point  which  I  had  already 
noticed  in  the  Swiss  arsenals ;  that  is,  that  black  armour  was 
more  extensively  used  among  the  Burgundian  and  Sardinian 
nations,  and  bright  steel  armour  among  the  Austrians. 
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While  this  new  kind  of  armour  had  been  substituted  for 
the  hauberk  of  mail,  the  under-garments  had  also  undergone 
a  change.  Doublets  without  sleeves,  but  with  hose  attached 
to  them,  were  worn,  very  like  in  appearance  to  the  common 
dress  of  little  boys  at  the  present  day. 

This  doublet  was  made  entirely  of  linen,  slightly  quilted, 
and  having  rings  of  mail  under  the  breast-plate  and  under 
the  knees  and  arms,  so  as  to  protect  the  body  wherever  the 
armour  was  weakest,  and  wherever,  an  opening  might  occur 
for  the  sword  or  small  three-sided  poniard  (called  in  German 
Panzerbrecher). 

The  only  specimen  of  this  dress  that  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  at  the  present  day  is  to  be  seen  complete  and  in  capital 
preservation  in  the  museum  at  Munich. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  correct  an  erroneous  idea 
which  has  sprung  up  that  the  men  of  the  days  of  chivalry 
were  taller  and  broader  than  the  men  of  the  present  day ;  the 
fact  being  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  must  have 
been  of  smaller  make,  for  the  armour  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century  is  too  narrow  for  any  one  of  average 
proportions  now-a-days  to  wear.  I  made  several  experiments 
in  the  arsenals  of  Germany  which  strengthened  the  opinion  I 
had  already  formed  by  inspecting  other  collections.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  the  leg  and  calf  that  the  superiority  of  the  pre- 
sent race  may  be  seen ;  for  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  of  the  present  day  to  make  a  leg-piece  of  the  middle 
ages  or  of  the  Benaissance  period  meet  round  the  calf. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  form  of 
plate  armour  underwent  a  great  many  changes,  which  varied 
according  to  the  country  and  the  period. 

The  influence  of  the  changes  in  ordinary  costumes,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  manner  of  fighting  through  the  invention  of 
firearms,  may  be  traced  in  the  altered  form  of  the  armour. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  armour 
was  usually  Gothic  in  style.  The  shapes  of  the  swords  and 
breast-plates  of  that  time  are  very  tasteful,  some  of  them  being 
among  the  most  beautiful  ever  made. 

Towards  the  end.  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  breast-plate  was  often  rounded  in  shape, 
the  passe-gardes  had  increased  to  an  extravagant  size,  the 
tassettes  of  jointed  work  were  made  even  more  curved  than 
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before,  and  the  whole  armour  began  to  lose  its  beauty  and 
simplicity  as  well  as  its  severe  and  formidable  character. 

The  fluted  armour,  which  was  invented  in  Germany,-  and 
was  indifferently  called  Milanese  or  Maximilian,  marks  the 
period  of  the  decay  of  chivalry ;  for  the  cuirass  of  the  time  of 
Henri  II.,  which  is  very  like  a  close-fitting  coat  in  shape,  as 
well  as  the  breast-plate,  which  resembles  lie  deformed  figure 
of  Punch,  have  lost  all  manly  character. 

Very  shortly  armour  assumed  a  most  grotesque  appearance. 
The  breast-plate  was  made  smaller  and  flattened,  whilst  the 
long  cuissarts,  that  had  taken  the  places  of  tassels  as  thigh 
coverings,  were  brought  round  behind  so  as  to  cover  the 
loins — all  these  alterations  making  the  wearer  look  like  a 
lobster.  We  soon  find  top-boots  taking  the  place  of  greaves, 
so  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  still  more  so 
in  the  reign  of  LouiB  XIV.,  armour  had  almost  disappeared ; 
in  losing  its  massive  character  it  had  become  of  very  little 
use,  and  in  a  very  short  time  tanned  leather  took  its  place. 
In  Germany  as  well  as  in  France  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  buffletin  with  its  high  stock  took  the  place  of  the 
cuirass ;  the  latter  was  worn  only  on  special  occasions. 

We  are  able  to  distinguish  and  classify  armour  through  ob- 
serving the  characteristics  of  its  period,  which  are  as  easily 
recognisable  as  in  the  civil  costumes  of  the  same  dates. 
For  instance,  the  conical  casque,  called  in  France  Norman, 
so  often  represented  on  monuments  of  the  tenth  century ;  the 
heaume,  made  according  to  the  English  pattern  with  nose-piece, 
or  according  to  the  German  pattern  with  vizor,  belonging  to 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  the  crested  helm,  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  small  bassinet  or 
cerveliere,  which  used  to  be  worn  under  the  heaume;  the 
larger  bassinet  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries ;  the  salade  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  metal  head- 
coverings  and  saucepan  helmets,  the  earliest  specimens  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries ;  the  different  sorts  of  burgonets  in  the 
sixteenth ;  the  armet  or  helmet  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  (the  last  technical  name  applied  in  the  trade 
to  a  headgear)  ;  the  morion  and  the  cabernet,  both  of  which, 
being  lighter  sorts  of  helmets,  were  worn  only  by  the  in- 
fantry— all  these  different  pieces  of  armour  help  us,  by  their 
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shape  and  general  characteristics,  to  fix  the  date  of  their 
make  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

The  importance  of  the  buckler  among  the  northern  nations, 
and  particularly  among  the  German  race,  gave  rise  to  an  art 
which  was  quite  original  in  its  way.  We  shall  see  shortly 
that  the  shield  was  a  much  more  important  portion  of  the 
armour  in  mediaeval  than  in  ancient  times.  It  is  on  the  Ger- 
manic shield  that  the  feudal  spirit  is  first  to  be  traced, 
as  on  its  surface  may  be  seen  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings. 
When  Tacitus,  writing  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  stated 
in  his  "  De  Germani&  "  that  the  Germans  were  in  the  habit  of 
painting  their  shields  with  all  sorts  of  gay  colours  and  devices, 
he  was  ignorant  that  these  devices  were  a  sort  of  hierogly- 
phic denoting  the  most  famous  deeds  achieved  by  the  owner 
of  the  shield.  This  custom  was  so  general  among  the  Germans 
that  the  words  for  painter  (SchUder)  and  the  verb  to  paint 
(SchQdern)  in  old  German  are  derived  from  Schild,  a  buckler. 

These  records  of  deeds  achieved,  whether  they  were  re- 
presentations of  the  weapon  by  the  aid  of  which  they  had  been 
accomplished,  or  of  the  enemy  or  monster  overcome,  remained 
during  the  warrior's  life  as  his  distinctive  badge — a  custom 
which  proves  that,  at  the  outset,  armorial  bearings  were  not 
hereditary ;  for  as  the  son  could  gain  no  credit  in  any  way 
from  the  deeds  of  his  father,  he  was  obliged  to  conquer  in 
his  turn  so  as  to  be  able  to  have  his  shield  painted — a  fact 
to  which  Virgil  refers  when  he  says  "  Parma  inglorius 
alba." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  tournaments 
became  so  frequent  in  Germany  that  in  a  short  time  armorial 
bearings  were  considered  common  to  the  whole  family,  then 
to  their  descendants,  and  in  a  short  time  strictly  hereditary. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  some  time 
before  the  crusades,  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  recog- 
nition of  the  new  nobility,  a  knight,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
barrier  of  the  tournament,  used  to  deposit  there  his  shield 
and  his  helmet,  which  was  a  sign  to  the  heralds  (derived 
from  the  German  Herold,  noble  crier)  that  the  bearer  of 
these  arms  had  the  right  to  engage  in  the  tourney. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  at  the  time  of  the  first  crusades, 
almost  all  Europe  had  adopted  these  distinctive  marks,  and 
from  that  time  armorial  bearings  and  the  art  of  heraldry  have 
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existed  amongst  Christian  nations,  and  even  amongst  the 
Moors  in  Spain. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  nobles  took  to  adding 
to  their  names  the  name  of  their  castles  or  of  their  lands — a 
custom  which  gave  rise  to  the  fashion  of  differences  in 
family  arms. 

The  Normans  as  well  as  the  Franks  introduced  into 
France  at  a  very  early  period  the  custom  of  wearing  armorial 
bearings.  The  shields  of  the  Norman  knights  were  all 
painted  with  representations  of  fantastic  animals,  which  were 
clearly  their  personal  arms. 

The  shield  has  varied  in  shape  more  than  any  other  part  of 
defensive  armour.  The  Keltic,  the  German,  the  Scandinavian, 
and  British  shields — all  furnished  with  a  boss — the  square 
Germanic  shield  of  the  anti-Merovingian  period ;  the  buckler 
of  the  Merovingians,  Carlovingians,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
the  long  painted  shield  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
generally  called  the  Norman  shield ;  the  triangular  shield  of 
the  same  epoch;  the  small  shield  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries ;  the  German  shield  called  pavois ;  the 
manteau  darmes;  the  round  shield  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries ;  the  buckler  and  the  target — had  all  their 
distinctive  features  and  names,  and  open  a  large  field  for 
study. 

The  shape  and  make  of  the  gauntlet  also  helps  us  in  most 
cases  to  fix  the  date  of  the  armour  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

The  first  kind,  which  was  used  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  was  only  a  sort  of  bag  made  of  mail,  formed 
from  the  end  of  the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  regular  gauntlet,  with  separate  fingers  to  it, 
came  into  fashion,  which  again  in  the  fifteenth  century  was 
superseded  by  the  mitten.  The  mitten  was  made  of  thin 
plates  of  steel,  with  joints,  to  enable  the  hand  to  move  freely, 
and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  armour  of  the  Pucelle  d'Orleans. 
It  is  also  of  this  mitten  that  Bayard  speaks  when  he  sayB, 
"  Ce  que  gantelet  gagne,  gorgerin  le  mange."  Towards  tile 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  gauntlets  were  .again  made 
with  divisions  for  the  fingers,  the  invention  of  pistols  and 
firearms  having  rendered  this  necessary. 

About  the  fourteenth  century  coverings  for  the  feet,  made 
of  thin  plates  of  steel  or  iron,  called  solerets  or  pedieux, 
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were  universally  adopted ;  and  in  the  north,  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  also  the  lower  part  of 
the  mailed  hose  was  superseded  by  tumelieres,  or  plates  of 
armour.  The  form  of  the  soleret  is  a  safe  indicator  of  its 
date;  it  originally  terminated  in  an  ogival  point;  which 
gradually  began  to  grow  longer,  till  at  last  it  assumed  a  very 
extravagant  length,  like  the  chaussures  a  la  poulaine. 
From  1420  to  1470  these  shoes  were  worn  in  a  fashion 
called  Togive  tiers  point;  from  1470  to  1550,  sabot  et  le 
pied  d'ours;  after  1570,  bee  de  eanne;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  the  precise  date  when  the  changes  took  place.  At  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  top-boots  had  taken  the  place 
of  solerete  and  greaves.  The  shape  of  the  shoes  called 
a  la  poulaine  is  only  useful  in  helping  to  fix  the  date  of  a 
suit  of  armour  when  one  is  certain  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belong,  for  they  were  adopted  at  different  times  in 
different  countries.  This  kind  of  shoe  called  a  la  poulaine 
was  in  fashion  in  France  from  1360  to  1420,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  early  as  at  the  battle  of  Morgarten  (1315)  the 
Austrian  knights  are  said  to  have  cut  off  the  long  points  of 
their  shoes  on  dismounting  from  horseback ;  and  still  earlier 
(1154-1189),  Henry  II.,  of  England,  wore  shoes  a  la  poulaine 
for  the  purpose  of  hiding  a  deformity  on  one  of  his  feet. 
The  fashion,  however,  first  originated  in  Hungary. 

The  defensive  armour  worn  by  horses  has  undergone 
changes  of  fashion  as  well  as  that  worn  by  men,  for  the 
fluted  armour  was  used  as  a  protection  for  the  breast,  the 
nose,  the  sides,  and  the  hind-quarters  of  the  horse;  the 
oldest  representation  of  this  kind  of  armour  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  is  on  a  coin  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Lion  of 
Germany  (1195),  where  the  horse  belonging  to  the  duke  is 
covered  with  a  trellis-work,  with  heads  of  nails  riveted  into 
the  squares,  the  same  as  those  represented  in  the  German 
iEneid  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  Henry  of  Waldeck,  now 
in  the  library  of  Berlin. 

The  spur  in  use  till  the  eleventh  century  had  a  straight 
point,  but  no  roweL  After  that  time  the  point  was  made  so 
as  to  slope  upwards  slightly,  while  in  the  thirteenth  century 
it  was  made  with  a  bend  or  crook  in  the  shank,  but  the 
rowel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  till  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  it  generally  hud  eight  points.     During  the 
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fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  shank  became  longer  and 
longer,  till  at  last  it  was  transformed,  through  the  fancy  of 
the  artist,  into  a  mere  toy.  The  saddle  varied  much  in 
shape,  particularly  those  nsed  in  tournaments.  The  cele- 
brated wooden  saddle  made  in  Germany,  and  constructed 
so  as  to  prevent  the  tilter  remaining  seated,  is  the  rarest. 

The  list  of  swords  is  very  long,  and  comprises  the  rapier, 
a  duelling  and  fencing  sword — a  weapon  which  cannot  be 
traced  earlier  than  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
about  which  time,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  the  art  of 
fencing  was  first  introduced — the  ancient  claymore,  which  had 
not  a  basket  hilt,  as  is  generally  supposed ;  the  scimitar ;  the 
sabre  already  employed  among  the  Daoians  in  the  time  of 
Trajan ;  the  yatagan,  the  cangiar,  the  flissat,  the  koukris,  have 
as  many  varieties  as  the  dagger,  the  poignard,  the  stiletto,  the 
khouttar,  and  the  era.  The  lanoe,  the  pike,  the  mace,  the 
morgenstern,  the  scythe  and  the  sickle,  the  boar-spear,  the 
hammer,  the  flail,  the  hatchet,  the  halberd,  the  conesca — a 
kind  of  spear — the  rcmc&ne,  the  partisan,  the  spontoon,  the 
war-fork,  and  the  bayonet,  furnish  as  many  subjects  for 
study  and  research  as  do  the  sling,  the  fustibede,  the  bow, 
the  cross-bow,  and  the  sarbacane,  or  blow-pipe. 

All  those  machines  formerly  used  in  war,  such  as  the 
balista,  the  catapult,  the  trtibuchet,  the  battering-ram,  and 
many  others,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  added  a  large  number  of  their  own  inven- 
tion— a  met  which  we  gather  from  the  manuscripts  of  that 
period,  and  of  the  Renaissance. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  put  implicit  faith  in  the 
supposed  existence  of  all  the  machines  described  and  re- 
presented in  these  MSS. ;  very  few  really  existed,  the  greater 
number  being  merely  designed  by  the  inventors.  But  it  is 
quite  as  certain  that  fire-barrels  and  incendiary  arrows 
were  hurled  by  means  of  these  engines,  as  that  pots  of 
unslaked  lime  were  shot  into  a  besieged  town  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  defenders.  Leonard  Fronsperg  has  described 
the  way  in  which  they  were  used  in  his  work,  Kriegdfuekf 
published  in  1573;  and  in  the  museum  at  Zurich  are 
exhibited  some  specimens  which  were  found  under  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle. 

It  is  worth  while  observing,  that  from  the  fourteenth 
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century  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  knights,  par- 
ticularly in  France,  had  adopted  a  habit  common  likewise 
in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  of  dismounting  and  fight- 
ing on  foot — a  practice  adopted,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, at  the  battle  of  Crecy  (1346).  It  is  to  this  sacri- 
fice of  old  traditional  dignity  that  may  probably  be  ascribed 
the  change  in  construction  of  armour  which  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VII.  (1445). 

The  Musee  Imperiale  d'Artillerie  possesses  two  of  the  finest 
suits  of  this  new  kind  of  armour,  which  were  originally  in  the 
Ambras  collection ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  must  have 
been  useless  for  all  practical  purposes.  I  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  possible  for  a  man  to  move  in  this  double-jointed 
armour.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  the  directors  of  this 
museum  were  to  cause  some  experiments  to  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  this  question. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  tournaments 
became  a  regular  practice,  the  want  was  felt  of  some 
better  protection  for  the  head  against  the  formidable  thrusts 
of  the  heavy  lance,  not  unlike  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  size  and 
cumbersomeness,  and  which  later  on  was  fixed  to  the  cuirass 
as  in  a  vice,  by  means  of  a  hook  called  faucre,  or  rest.  The 
keaume,  that  enormous  helmet  that  covered  the  camaU  and 
the  bassinet,  the  earliest  existing  specimens  of  which  are  of 
English  origin,  was  soon  added,  and  was  fastened  to  the  rest 
of  the  armour  by  means  of  screws  and  chains. 

The  introduction  into  tournaments  of  the  laws  of  chivalry 
is  thought  to  date  from  about  the  twelfth  century,  although 
tournaments,  conducted  on  a  certain  method,  but  not  regu- 
lated by  any  fixed  laws,  date  much  earlier.  Some  tourna- 
ments are  known  to  have  taken  place  in  Germany  as  far  back 
as  the  ninth  century,  which  accounts  for  the  great  perfection 
to  which  the  nianufacture  of  armour  had  been  carried  in  that 
country.  According  to  the  registers  existing  in  different  towns, 
no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  regular  tournaments 
must  have  taken  place  at  different  times,  not  including  a 
large  number  of  smaller  "  passages  of  arms."  The  most  im- 
portant, starting  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth,  were  almost  all  of  them  held  in  Germany,  and  are,  at 
Barcelona  in  811,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cororation  of  Count 
Linofre ;  at  Strasburg  in  842,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
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Bald;  at  Ratisbon  in  925,  tinder  Henry  the  Fowler;  at 
Magdeburg  in  932,  tinder  the  same ;  at  Spires,  under  Otho  L, 
in  938 ;  at  Bothenburg  in  942,  tinder  Conrade  of  Fran- 
conia ;  at  Constance  in  948,  under  Lewis  the  Swabian ;  at 
Merseburg,  on  the  Saale,  in  968;  at  Brunswick  in  996; 
at  Treves  in  1019,  under  Conrad  L,  and  another  also  at 
Treves  in  1029 ;  at  Halle  in  1042,  under  Henry  IIL  ; 
at  Augsburg  in  1080,  under  Hermann  of  Swabia;  at 
Gottingen  in  1118,  and  again  in  1119 ;  at  Liege  in  1148, 
under  Theodore  of  Holland,  in  which  took  part  fourteen 
princes  and  dukes,  ninety-one  counts,  eighty-four  barons, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  knights,  and  three  hundred 
nobles ;  at  Zurich  in  1165,  under  Duke  Guelph  of  Bavaria  ; 
at  Beaucaire  in  1174,  under  Henry  EL  of  England;  at 
Corbie  in  Pioardy  in  1234,  where  Floris  IV.  count  of 
Holland  was  slain. 

These  tournaments  often  occasioned  much  bloodshedding, 
at  one  time  as  many  as  sixty  people  being  killed  in  one 
passage  at  arms.  Notwithstanding  the  anathema  launched 
by  Pope  Eugenius,  in  the  ninth  century,  against  these 
barbarous  sports,  they  increased  more  and  more,  so  that  after 
the  return  of  the  first  Crusaders,  when  hereditary  arms  were 
universally  adopted,  it  was  found  necessary  to  institute  a 
regular  heraldic  code,  which,  though  very  complicated,  still, 
by  its  strict  regulations,  gave  to  this  military  exercise  a 
chivalrous  bearing,  which  in  Provence  assumed  almost  the 
character  of  romance.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  these  tourna- 
ments, which  took  place  of  course  in  time  of  peace,  as 
many,  if  not  more,  titles  of  knighthood  were  conferred  than 
in  battle ;  and  it  was  on  these  grand  occasions  that  noble 
alliances  were  generally  formed.  As  the  young  country 
squire  passed  most  of  his  time  in  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  castle,  placed  on  the  top  of  high  rocks,  or  in  the  midst  of 
thick  forests,  he  had  no  other  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
daughters  of  nobles  but  at  tournaments,  at  which  places 
4hey  displayed  their  charms,  being  dressed  out  in  finery 
and  stuffs  of  such  brilliant  colours,  that  the  rude  en- 
closures and  galleries  seemed  to  contain  nothing  but  perfect 
baskets  of  flowers.  Whilst  the  most  beautiful  lady,  who  was 
usually  the  queen  of  the  day,  was  distributing  the  prizes  to 
the  winners,  all  the  ladies  remained  standing,  and  the  knights 
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used  to  look  round  and  select  their  partners  for  dancing,  and 
not  unfrequentlyalso  for  life.  It  was  for  these  very  f&tes 
that  many  nobles  rained  themselves  in  the  desire  to  eclipse 
their  rivals  in  the  richness  of  their  armour  and  accoutre- 
ments, a  step  which  often  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  the  Hebrew  usurer. 

These  tournaments  are  generally  divided  into  three  sorts, 
the  German  Bennen  or  tilt,  the  German  Stechen  or  passage  at 
arms,  and  the  German  Fausstournier ;  three  sorts,  which  in 
Germany  became  subdivided  into  eighteen.  These  divisions 
and  limitations  were  too  strict  and  precise  for  the  middle 
ages,  for  in  the  ffctes  of  that  time  these  arrangements  and 
restrictions  were  set  at  naught  far  more  than  is  supposed  by 
the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  imagination  is  as 
fertile  on  this  subject  as  on  that  of  war  machines. 

The  armour  usually  worn  for  tilting  is  supposed  by  some 
authoro  to  have  been  lighter  than  that  used  in  war,  but  this 
is  an  error,  as  it  was  really  a  great  deal  heavier.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  for  a  man  to  have  borne  the  weight  of  one  of  those 
polished  steel  suits  of  armour  so  well  known  by  the  beauty 
of  their  design,  their  massive  character  and  enormous  weight, 
for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  The  passage  at  arms 
was,  however,  often  mixed  up  with  the  'joust '  (the  latter 
being  always  practised  on  horseback),  for  the  combat  was 
very  often  continued  on  foot  with  the  same  armour  after  one 
of  the  combatants  had  been  unhorsed.  Suits  of  armour  made 
specially  for  foot  combats  are  very  rare,  and  in  the  designs 
of  fifteenth-century  date,  preserved  in  the  Maximilian 
Museum  at  Augsburg,  we  see  that  in  tournaments  the  wooden 
mace  (kolbenturnier)  was  not  the  only  weapon  employed,  for  in 
the  meUe  knights  are  represented  as  wearing  the  heaume,  and 
carrying  swords  attached  to  their  breastplates  by  means  of 
small  chains,  whilst  others  are  using  that  less  dangerous 
weapon  the  wooden  mace  mentioned  above. 

The  Gothic  armour  which  originated  first  in  Germany 
spread  rapidly  wherever  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  shown 
itself.  It  is  to  be  found  in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  even 
on  the  classic  soil  of  Italy,  but  in  all  these  places  it  has  under- 
gone certain  modifications,  according  to  the  customs  and  tastes 
of  the  nation.  In  Italy  armour  has  always  been  marked  by 
an  incompleteness  of  style,  though  the  designs  and  execution 
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of  the  ornaments  are  usually  very  artistic.  The  artists  of 
that  country  were  too  much  influenced  by  a  natural  prejudice 
in  favour  of  classic  traditions  to  be  able  to  abandon  the 
Pagan  for  the  new  style,  which  was  characterized  by  great 
simplicity  of  treatment  and  by  a  complete  change  from  that 
of  the  past  age.  They  also  seemed  to  forget  that  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  manner  of  fighting  required  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  armour. 

The  Arab  invasion  in  Spain  acted  rather  as  an  impulse  for 
improvement  in  the  making  of  armour  than  for  its  decadence, 
as  some  authors  would  have  us  believe,  for  the  decline  in 
the  manufacture  of  armour  did  not  take  place  till  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Granada  in  1492 ;  and  although 
after  this  the  Spanish  artists  had  recourse  again  to  the  Gothic 
style  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  for  the  decay  of  this  art 
was  complete  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  on  account  of  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  school.  The  art  of  painting  alone 
freed  itself  at  length  from  this  unhealthy  foreign  influence, 
and  some  of  the  finest  master-pieces  conspicuous  by  their 
originality  and  beauty  date  from  this  era.  As  to  the  oriental 
arms  of  the  present  day,  they  are  almost  identical  in  make 
to  those  that  the  eastern  nations  manufactured  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  We  see  particularly  in  the  illustrated  copy  of 
the  Schah-Nameh,  or  Royal  Book,  that  is  in  the  library  at 
Munich,  a  poem  written  by  the  poet  Ferdusi  in  the  reign 
of  Mahmoud,  the  founder  of  the  Ghaznavides,  999  years 
after  Christ,  that  Persian  equipment  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

We  find  very  little  change  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  armour, 
for  although  a  slight  alteration  can  be  traced  in  costume 
throughout  these  various  epochs,  separated  by  hundreds  of 
years,  the  form  of  arms  has  remained  stationary.  The 
sabres,  iron-forks,  pikes,  swords,  and  even  cuirasses  and 
helmets  exhibited  in  the  Musee  d'Artillerie  at  Paris,  used  in 
the  last  war,  are  identical  with  those  dating  centuries  back, 
that  may  seen  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  elsewhere. 

War  machines,  the  artillery  of  ancient  times,  were  adopted 
by  the  middle  ages  with  very  slight  modifications  from  those 
used  by  the  Romans,  for  we  see  from  the  illustrations  of  the 
period  that  their  construction  was  almost  identical  We  can 
have  no  doubt  of  these  machines  having  really  existed,  new 
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proof  having  been  afforded  to  us  by  the  remains  of  balistas 
found  under  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Bussikon  in  Switzer- 
land, which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
These  remains,  together  with  a  large  number  of  broad  arrow 
heads,  are  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Zurich. 
In  some  illustrations  by  Zeitblom  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
fifteenth  century  belonging  to  the  library  of  Prince  Wald- 
burg  Wolfegg,  we  have  a  representation  of  the  catapult  or 
tonnentum  of  the  ancient  Bomans,  known  in  French  under 
a  slightly  different  form  by  the  name  of ( onagre,'  and  very 
like  one  in  the  "  Becueil  d'anciens  poetes  francais "  in  the 
Imperial  library  at  Paris.  The  records  of  Mons  also  make 
mention  of  these  catapults,  but  we  can  nowhere  find  any 
traces  of  the  polyspaste.  Besides  these  machines  for  hurling 
missiles  used  in  the  middle  ages,  many  others  were  inventea 
for  the  defence  of  camps  and  of  besieged  towns,  such  as  are 
seen  in  the  water-colour  drawings,  executed  by  Nicolaus 
Glockenthon  in  1505,  of  the  arms  and  armour  collected  to* 
gether  in  the  three  arsenals  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Two 
collections  of  drawings  dating  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  are  as  well  as  the  above  in  the 
"  Ambras  collection,"  represent  a  species  of  diving-dress  not 
at  all  unlike  the  modern  ones.  Still,  as  we  have  already  said, 
too  much  faith  must  not  be  put  in  the  real  existence  of  all  the 
machines  which  are  represented  in  the  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages 
and  of  the  Benaissance,  for  in  those  times  the  minds  of  men 
were  as  fertile  in  constructing  machines  for  the  destruction 
of  human  life  as  they  are  now,  and  these  drawings  may  at 
times  represent  projected  ideas  rather  than  accomplished 
facts.  Passing  on  to  hand  weapons,  we  find  at  this  time,  as 
at  all  periods,  the  sling,  the  fustQxrt,  and  the  bow  everywhere 
prevalent. 

The  crossbow  which  M.  Bodios  supposes  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  gartrafetes  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  an  invention  of  central  Europe,  and  to  date  no 
farther  back  than  the  tenth  century  at  earliest;  for  if  it 
had  been  known  elsewhere,  the  Princess  Anna  Gomnena 
{1083-1148)  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  M.  Bodios  gathers  his  information  from 
Byzantine  MSS.  The  princess  states,  however,  "  the  tzagara 
is  a  bow  unknown  among  us." 
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The  sling  and  the  fostibale  (which  was  only  a  sling  with  a 
handle  fastened  to  it)  were  used  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century  for  hurling  fireballs  and  grenades,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  paintings  by  Glockenthon,  mentioned  above. 

The  bow  was  used  by  the  Germanic  races  for  hunting 
only;  for  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Allemanni,  Burgundians, 
Angli,  Catti,  Cherusci,  Maroomanni,  and  many  others, 
scorned  it  for  warlike  purposes,  considering  it  too  childish 
and  treacherous  a  weapon,  and  preferring  to  it  even  the  battle- 
axe  or  the  anjon  for  missile  purposes. 

In  the  Bayeux  tapestry  Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons  are 
alike  armed  with  bows,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings  both  sides  made  good  use  of  them.  But 
the  Germans  continued  to  make  very  little  use  of  missile 
weapons  until  the  invention  of  the  crossbow.  The  Norman 
bow  was  small,  being  only  about  a  metre  in  length,  while 
the  bow  used  by  the  English  archers,  who  were  so  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  archery  about  the  thirteenth  century, 
measured  two  yards  in  length,  and  varied  according  to  the 
height  of  the  person  who  used  it.  The  rule  was  that  the 
bow  should  measure  the  exact  width  between  the  two  middle 
fingers  when  the  arms  were  outstretched.  The  English 
archers  were  so  expert,  that  they  were  able  to  discharge  as 
many  as  twelve  arrows  in  a  minute,  which  rarely,  if  ever, 
missed  their  mark. 

The  Italian  bow,  generally  made  of  steel,  was  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  in  length,  like  the  German  bow.  The 
English  arrow  was  a  yard  in  length. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  an  archer  usually  carried  two 
cases,  one  of  which  was  the  quiver  (called  eouin,  in  old 
French ;  in  German,  FUiz) ;  this  held  the  arrows,  which, 
according  to  the  records  of  Saint  Denis,  were  then  called 
jptZZet  and  $ayettes ;  the  other  case  held  the  bow.  The  points 
of  the  arrows  were  of  various  shapes,  some  of  them  being 
square,  like  the  crossbow  bolts,  with  two,  three,  or  four 
points,  whilst  others  were  barbed  like  ancient  arrows.  There 
were  also  some  of  cork-screw  shape,  others  petal-pointed, 
and  even  crescent-shaped,  for  hamstringing  men  and  horses. 

The  crossbow  mentioned  by  the  name  of  ixagara  by  Anna 
Comnena  is  also  spoken  of  by  William  of  Tyre  in  the 
year  1098,  about  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade.    In  the  reign 
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of  Louis  VI.,  surnamed  le  Gros  (1108-1137),  this  crossbow  was 
in  general  use  in  France,  and  a  law  was  passed  at  the  Lateran 
council  held  in  1139  forbidding  its  employment  amongst 
Christian  nations,  though,  strange  to  say,  it  authorised  the 
use  for  the  purpose  of  slaying  infidels  and  miscreants.  In 
England,  however,  Richard  Ooeur  de  Lion  (1189-1199)  al- 
lowed crossbowmen  to  form  part  of  his  army,  notwith- 
standing the  pastoral  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  HI.  Philip 
Augustus  (1180-1233)  organised  in  France  some  bodies  of 
crossbowmen  on  foot  and  on  horseback;  soon  these  regi- 
ments became  so  important  that  their  commander  took  the 
title  of  grand  master  of  crossbowmen,  a  high  post  in  the 
army,  and  next  in  rank  to  that  of  marshal  of  France,  and 
it  was  not  till  1515  that  this  office  was  united  with  that  of 
grand  master  of  artillery. 

In  the  charter  of  Theobald,  Count  of  Champagne,  about  the 
year  1220,  it  is  said,  *•  Chacun  de  la  commune  de  Vitre  aura 
xx  livres,  aura  aubeUste  en  son  ostel  et  quarriaux,  etc." 
Crossbowmen  are  also  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  of  Saint 
Denis.  The  first  paintings  representing  crossbowmen  are  in 
an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  also  in  some  frescoes  in  the  cathedral  at 
Brunswick,  painted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who 
died  in  1195,  and  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  John  at  Ghent,  in 
paintings  done  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  well  known 
that  Boleslaus,  Duke  of  Sohweidnitz,  introduced  amongst 
his  subjects  the  practice  of  shooting  with  the  crossbow  in  the 
year  1286,  and  a  little  later  it  was  introduced  at  Nurem- 
berg and  Augsburg.  Charles  VII.  had  caused  to  be  planted 
in  all  the  cemeteries  in  Normandy  yew-trees  for  the  manu- 
facture of  crossbows ;  in  point  of  fact,  throughout  France 
this  weapon  had  entirely  superseded  the  long  bow,  which 
however  continued  to  be  used  in  England  till  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558-1603),  at  which  time 
all  archers  were  armed  with  open  casques  and  brigantine 
coats.  The  bow  used  by  the  English  was  much  superior 
to  the  French  crossbow,  for  the  orossbowman  could  with 
difficulty  shoot  three  bolts  to  the  bowman's  twelve  arrows. 
Moreover,  the  rain  often  slackened  the  string  of  the  cross- 
bow, while  the  bow-string  could  easily  be  protected.  The 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Creoy  (1346)  was  in  great  part  owing 
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to  this  circumstance,  which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  French  to  return  the  unerring  shots  of  the  English  archers. 
In  1356,  after  the  defeat  at  Poitiers,  the  inferiority  of  the 
crossbow  became  so  evident,  that  in  France  corps  of  archers 
were  organised,  who  soon  became  so  expert  that  the  nobility 
grew  fearful  of  their  power,  and  had  them  disbanded.  In 
the  year  1627,  at  the  siege  of  La  Bochelle,  there  were  some 
English  archers  in  the  pay  of  Richelieu  who  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  attack  on  the  Island  of  Re\ 

The  crossbow  had  also  become  a  favourite  weapon  amongst 
the  Germans,  who  had  improved  it  in  various  ways.  In 
France  it  fell  out  of  use  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
corps  of  crossbowmen  was  finally  given  up.  The  crossbows 
of  the  cavalry  were  lighter  than  those  of  the  infantry,  and 
the  string  was  stretched  by  means  of  a  simple  lever,  called  a 
goat's  foot.  This  species  of  windlass  was  called  cranequin, 
and  the  foot-soldiers  who  used  it  were  surnamed  Craneque- 
niers;  Monstrelet,  however  (1390-1548),  calls  them  Petau- 
diers  and  Bibaudiers. 

There  are  seven  different  sorts  of  this  weapon. 

The  Goaf 8  foot  crossbow,  used  by  the  cavalry. 

The  Windlass  crossbow,  generally  called  cranequin  crossbow, 
which,  as  mentioned  above,  caused  the  infantry  to  be  called 
cranequeniers. 

The  Latch  crossbow,  also  called  a  tour  and  de  passot, 
specially  adapted  for  sieges  and  for  shooting  at  a  mark. 
This  was  the  weapon  used  by  the  Genoese  at  Aginoourt 
(1420). 

The  German  crossbow,  having  the  wheel  attached  to  the 
stock. 

The  crossbow  a  galet,  or  pebble  crossbow  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  so  called  from  the  round  pebbles,  leaden  bullets,  and 
earthenware  balls  that  were  shot  from  it  instead  of  bolts. 
The  Germans  called  it  Baleetre,  from  its  being  somewhat 
large  in  size. 

The  ramrod-crossbow,  a  heavy  and  comparatively  useless 
weapon  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Chinese  crossbow,  fitted  with  a  case  which  turned  on 
the  stock  by  means  of  a  lever  moved  by  the  wrist,  and  which 
furnished  twenty  arrows  in  succession,  just  like  our  modern 
revolvers* 
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The  projectiles  carried  by  these  crossbows,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bullets  mentioned  above,  were  called  carrds  or 
carreaux,  from  the  square  shape  of  the  head.  The  vireton 
was  a  bolt  furnished  with  feathers,  or  thin  pieces  of  wood  or 
iron,  which  were  arranged  in  a  curved  direction  round  the 
shaft,  so  as  to  impart  a  rotary  motion  to  the  bolt.  Another 
bolt  called  matras  had  a  round  disk  or  head,  which  killed 
without  piercing  whatever  object  it  struck ;  it  was,  however, 
oftener  used  for  the  chase  than  in  war.  It  was  especially 
useful  in  bringing  down  such  beasts  as  the  hunter  might 
wish  to  preserve  with  the  skin  uninjured. 

We  now  come  to  fire-arms,  the  use  of  which  in  Europe 
cannot  be  traced  back  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  on  this  subject  our  researches  are  attended  with  many 
complications. 

The  Chinese  knew  of  gunpowder  for  several  centuries 
before  its  use  was  general  among  us.  It  was  believed 
for  a  long  time  to  have  been  the  invention  of  two  monks, 
Constantino  Amalzen  or  Schwarz  (1280-1320),  belonging 
to  the  convent  of  Friburg  in  Breisgau,  but  it  is  now 
supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Kelts  and  to  all  the 
ancients.  In  the  Palafi ttes,  or  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland, 
which,  thanks  to  Dr.  Keller,  have  been,  so  to  speak,  restored, 
have  sometimes  been  found  fire-bullets,  which  were  filled 
with  a  composition  which  might  very  likely  have  been 
gunpowder.  The  words  Shet  a  gene  (centueur)  and 
agenaster  (fire-arms  ?)  found  in  the  sacred  Indian  books,  as 
well  as  the  machines  with  which,  according  to  Dion  Cassius, 
Caligula  used  to  imitate  thunder  and  lightning,  seem  to 
strengthen  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  explosive 
powder  for  the  purposes  of  war.  Vossius,  in  his  Liber  obser- 
vaUonum,  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  from  a  description  by 
Julius  Africanus,  who  lived  in  the  year  215  a.  d. 

The  Falarica  of  the  Romans,  which  was  also  used  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  probably  identical  with  the  incendiary 
arrow,  assigned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  to  a  Keltic  origin,  was 
most  likely  covered  with  a  preparation  of  similar  materials 
to  those  used  now  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

Callinicus,  a  Greek,  had  learnt  from  the  Arabs  how  to 
make  three  different  kinds  of  Greek  fire,  and  this  secret  he 
communicated  to  Constantino  Pogonatus  during  the  siege  of 
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Constantinople.  One  of  these  compositions  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  gunpowder.  The  fire-arms  which  were  used 
by  Hagiacns  and  the  Arabs  in  690,  at  the  siege  of  Mecca, 
would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  Mohamedanism  was  propa- 
gated not  only  by  means  of  the  sword,  but  also  by  gun- 
powder. The  secret  of  gunpowder  most  likely  came  over 
from  India,  for  the  Arabs  call  saltpetre  Thely  Sini,  which 
means  Indian  or  Chinese  snow,  and  the  Persians  call  it 
Nemek-Tschini,  that  is,  Indian  or  Chinese  salt.  The  em- 
brasures for  cannon  constructed  in  the  great  wall  of  China, 
built  about  200  b.c,  furnish  additional  proof  that  the 
Chinese  used  artillery  at  this  epoch. 

The  MS.  (Liber  ignium  ad  comburendos  hostes)  written 
by  Marcus  Gr&cus,  846  A.D.,  contains  a  receipt  for  making 
gunpowder,  and  also  proves  that  the  author  was  acquainted 
with  a  composition  called  raquette.  This  receipt  includes, 
besides  other  things,  six  parts  of  saltpetre,  two  of  sulphur,  and 
two  of  charcoal  We  have  proof  that  in  1232  the  Chinese 
and  the  Tartars  employed  gunpowder  regularly  in  war,  and 
it  was  also  used  at  the  siege  of  Seville  (1247),  and  the  receipt 
for  this  powder  and  for  that  called  raquette,  given  in  the  De 
MirabiUbiu  Mundi,  a  work  written  by  the  Bishop  Albertus 
Magnus  of  Ratisbon  in  1280,  enables  one  to  assign  distinct 
dates  on  this  question. 

Till  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Europe, 
what  were  called  fire-arms  were  only  engines  which  threw  fire 
into  besieged  places  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
buildings  and  machines  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  not  until  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  weapons  which  carried 
leaden  or  stone  bullets  were  invented,  and  that  the  history 
of  artillery  and  fire-arms  really  begins.  Before  gunpowder 
was  used,  victory  in  battle  resulted  as  much  from  the  mus- 
cular strength  of  the  soldiers  as  from  the  strategic  skill  of 
their  leaders  or  fury  of  the  combatants,  for  notwithstanding 
the  manoeuvres  of  their  captains,  it  always  resolved  itself  at 
the  last  into  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  of  the  most  exciting 
and  deadly  kind,  which  has  no  parallel  in  our  modern 
warfare,  though  our  appliances  for  the  destruction  of  life  are 
much  more  formidable. 

As  soon  as  artillery  began  to  be  used  battles  changed 
entirely  in  character.    The  combatants  did  not  rush  on  each 
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other  after  shooting  off  a  few  arrows  or  holts,  but  used  to 
station  themselves  at  a  distance,  and  ply  destruction  among 
each  other's  ranks  with  their  pieces  of  artillery,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  end  of  the  action  that  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
for  some  important  locality  was  needed  to  decide  the  day. 
Gunpowder,  the  process  of  corning  which  was  known  in 
1452,  has  helped,  as  well  as  the  art  of  printing,  to  protect 
modern  civilisation  against  the  chance  of  again  vanishing. 

In  order  to  proceed  systematically  in  this  matter,  we  must 
divide  fire-arms  into  two  categories,  one  comprising  all  large 
and  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance — such  as  cannons,  etc. — the 
other,  all  portable  arms. 

We  are  quite  justified  in  believing  the  traditional  story 
that  the  idea  of  making  use  of  gunpowder  to  shoot  balls 
through  an  iron  tube  accidentally  occurred  to  the  inventor. 
While  pounding  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  saltpetre 
together  in  a  mortar,  the  composition  suddenly  exploded,  and 
the  man  was  knocked  down ;  this  proves  that  it  must  have 
been  from  a  common  domestic  mortar  that  the  first  idea  of 
a  cannon  was  conceived;  a  touch-hole  was  added  for  the 
purpose  of  firing  it  without  danger.  The  mortar  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  as  the  first  European  fire-arm* 
Not  long  after  the  invention  of  this  weapon  several  guns  or 
mortars  were  made  of  pieces  or  bars  of  wrought-iron,  like 
the  staves  of  a  barrel  joined  one  to  the  other  by  hoops.  The 
largest  one  is  in  the  arsenal  at  Vienna,  and  is  three  feet 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  two  inches  in 
length.  The  first  cannon  (a  name  derived  from  the  German 
Kanne,  a  drinking-vessel),  generally  called  bombarde,  was 
made  of  wrought-iron,  and  this  was  a  mortar,  though  open  at 
both  ends.  The  charge  was  inserted  at  the  lower  extremity, 
which  was  then  stopped  up  with  wedges  of  metal  or  wood, 
sometimes  one  whole  piece,  sometimes  several  hammered  in 
with  a  mallet. 

This,  the  most  ancient  form  of  cannon,  is  found  in 
Germany  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but  of  an  im- 
proved shape.  It  was  followed  by  the  charge  h  la  boite  mobile, 
called  veuglaire,  from  the  German  Vogler,  fowler,  in  which 
the  chamber  and  tube  were  formed  of  separate  pieces,  and 
finally,  by  the  muzzle-loading  gun. 

In   examining  the  MSS.  and  the  designs,  more  or  less 
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fantastic,  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  appears 
as  if  the  cannon  called  bombarde,  that  was  open  at  both  ends, 
were  more  modern  than  the  veuglaire ;  but  from  the  pieces 
that  still  exist,  whose  origin  and  date  of  manufacture  is 
known,  the  veuglaire  is  proved  to  be  the  more  modern 
weapon. 

Cast-iron  cannons  succeeded  those  of  wrought-iron. 

The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  fire-arms — perhaps  powder- 
arms  would  have  been  a  better  title — which  for  a  very  long 
time  did  not  entirely  supplant  the  old-fashioned  machines,  as 
these,  particularly  for  siege  operations,  are  to  be  found  in 
use  throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1301,  when  the  town  of  Amberg  in  Germany 
had  constructed  a  large  cannon,  and  Brescia  succumbed 
under  a  volley  of  arquebusses  (?).  In  1313  the  town  of 
Ghent  had  stone-throwing  guns ;  and  it  was  probably  from 
Flanders  that  Edward  IIL  brought  over  these  new  weapons 
for  use  against  the  Scots  in  1227. 

In  the  year  1325,  the  Republic  of  Florence  granted  to  the 
priors,  the  gonfaloniers,  and  to  the  twelve  municipal  magis- 
trates, the  right  of  nominating  two  officers,  charged  with  the 
construction  of  iron  bullets  and  metal  cannons,  for  the 
defence  of  the  castles  and  villages  belonging  to  the  republic. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1328,  the  Teutonic  nations  through- 
out the  north  of  Europe  made  use  of  large  cannons  in  their 
wars  in  Prussia  and  Lithuania.  It  was  also  about  this  time 
that  all  the  free  towns  of  Germany  began  to  provide  them- 
selves with  artillery. 

It  is  stated  in  authentic  history,  that  at  the  sieges  of  Puy- 
Guillern  and  of  Cambrai  by  Edward  III.,  cannons  were 
already  in  use  (1339),  and  there  exist  representations  of  the 
cannons  used  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346. 

On  referring  to  a  passage  in  Be  remediis  utriusque  fortunes, 
by  Petrarch  (1382),  it  is  clear  that  wooden  cannons  existed 
at  that  date  in  Italy.  But  I  doubt  if  the  small  wooden 
cannons  made  of  thick  staves  covered  with  leather  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  arsenal  at  Genoa  are  of  as  early  a  date,  and 
may  not  rather  be  contemporary  with  the  leather  camions 
used  by  the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty  Tears'  War. 

In  1428  the  English  made  use  of  fifteen  mortars  that  were 
loaded  from  the  breech,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
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When  the  manner  of  loading  was  changed  from  loading  at 
the  breech  to  insertion  at  the  muzzle,  the  charge  was  at 
first  enclosed  in  a  small  copper  case,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  work  of  Fronsberg,  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  similar  to  one  exhibited  in  the  arsenal  at 
Soleure.  Between  the  ball  (which  was  at  first  made  of 
stone,  and  called  stone,  simply)  and  the  charge  of  powder  was 
placed  a  wooden  wad.  The  charge  was  at  first  fired  by 
means  of  a  live  coal  or  a  red-hot  iron,  and  it  was  not  till 
some  time  later  that  a  slow  match  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
stick  was  used.  The  mantlets  or  wooden  blinds  which  used 
to  be  drawn  down  daring  the  time  of  loading  the  cannons, 
were  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  the  gunner  and  his  man. 
It  was  in  1346,  at  Tournay,  that  a  man  named  Piers  made 
the  first  experiment  with  the  long-pointed  projectiles,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  precursors  of  the  conical  bullets 
actually  used  at  the  present  day.  According  to  the  Thu- 
ringian  chronicles  of  Bothe,  it  was  the  artillery  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  in  1346  who  were  the  first  to  use  a  new  kind 
of  projectiles,  viz.,  leaden  bullets.  Not  long  after  this 
some  German  manufacturers  sent  over  to  the  Venetians  a 
great  many  iron  cannons  and  balls,  that  were  used  with  great 
success  in  the  siege  of  Claudia-Tossa. 

About  the  year  1400,  iron  balls  superseded  those  of  lead. 
A  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  Ambras  collection  at 
Vienna,  contains  designs  where  the  gunners  are  represented 
loading  their  guns  from  the  breech  with  red-hot  iron  cannon- 
balls.  This  same  MS.,  as  well  as  another  in  the  Hauslaub 
collection,  Vienna,  shows  us  also  how  they  used  the  small 
incendiary  barrels  in  sieges  about  this  time. 

In  Switzerland  fire-arms  were  not  introduced  till  a  later 
date ;  at  Basle  the  first  cannons  were  cast  in  1371,  at  Berne 
in  1413. 

In  1372,  at  the  battle  of  Bhodes,  some  of  the  French  ships 
fired  carronades. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  bronze  in  casting  of  cannons, 
and  of  hollow  iron  and  leaden  shot,  these  are  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  the  casting  of  thirty  guns  at  Augsburg  in 
1378,  by  a  founder  called  Aarau. 

In  Italy  bronze  cannon  were  not  cast  earlier  than  1470. 

The  trunnions  that  support  the  cannon,  keep  it  evenly 
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of  Nicolaus  Glockenthon,  executed  about  the  year  1505, 
after  the  cannons  then  existing  in  the  arsenals  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian. 

It  is  very  difficult,  in  fact,  almost  impossible,  to  classify 
exactly,  according  to  the  names  then  in  use,  all  the  different 
species  of  cannons,  for  very  often  the  same  piece  was  named 
differently  in  each  large  city.  There  were  serpentines  (in 
German  BothscMangen),  culverins  (Feld&cMangen),  demi- 
culverins,  falcons,  and  falconettes.  There  were  also  mortars 
(Moerser,  or  Boetter,  or  Boiler)  that  were  moved  from  place  to 
place  on  chariots.  In  France  the  names  passevolants,  basilics, 
spirales,  bombardes,  veuglaires  and  pierriers,  were  used  to 
designate  various  pieces  of  ordnance.  L'orgue  a  serpentins, 
which  was  a  machine  composed  of  a  great  number  of  guns 
of  small  bore,  loaded  either  from  the  muzzle  or  at  the 
breech,  had  each  separate  chamber  encased  as  far  as  the 
muzzle  in  wood  or  metal:  these  chambers  were  fired  in 
succession  or  all  at  once. 

In  Germany  they  were  called  Todienorgel  (death-organ). 
Weigel,  writing  in  1698,  says  that  in  the  arsenal  at 
Nuremberg  there  were  organs  with  thirty-three  pipes  to 
them;  and  that  death  might  be  said  to  play  dance  music 
on  them.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  machines  is  in  the 
Museum  at  Sigmaringen;  it  was  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  loaded  from  the  muzzle,  and 
is  composed  of  small  wrought-iron  cannons  rudely  mounted 
on  what  looks  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  moves  on  two 
round  disks  of  wood  for  wheels.  Another  of  these  machines, 
termed  orgue  de  danse  Macabre,  copied  in  1505  by  Nicolaus 
Glockenthon  from  one  in  the  arsenals  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, is  composed  of  forty  square-shaped  tubes  firmly 
joined  together  and  mounted  on  a  stand  with  large  wheels 
somewhat  similar  to  the  carriage  of  a  field-piece.  A  third 
one,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  consisting  of  forty-two 
barrels,  mounted  so  as  to  form  a  triangular  block,  and  to 
fire  six  successive  volleys,  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Soleure. 
From  the  "  fitudes  sur  l'Artillerie,"  by  Napoleon  in.,  pub- 
lished in  1846,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  some  of  these 
machines  which  could  fire  a  hundred  and  forty  shots  at 
once.  With  regard  to  hand  grenades,  they  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  1536,   while  petards,   which  are  supposed  to 
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have  been  invented  by  the  Hungarians,  do  not  appear  till 
1579. 

The  Swedes  had  in  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  cannons  of 
leather  lined  with  a  tubing  of  brass  or  yellow  copper. 
These  cannons,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
Arsenals  of  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  in  the  Museum  of  Artil- 
lery in  Paris,  and  the  collection  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  were 
about  three  feet  seven  inches  in  length.  The  centre  barrel  was 
of  thin  copper,  and  wound  round  it  was  a  stout  cord  that 
separated  the  leathern  casing  from  the  metal  tube.  These  guns 
were  not  very  strong,  and  the  charge  was  only  about  a  quarter 
of  what  would  be  used  at  the  present  day.  They  were  given 
up  after  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  for  on  that  occasion  they  be- 
came so  hot  that  they  discharged  themselves  spontane- 
ously. They  were  superseded  by  a  species  of  ordnance 
called  Swedish  guns,  which  differed  very  much  from  those 
used  by  the  Imperial  Austrian  army,  and  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Count  of  Hamilton.  In  the  arsenal  at  Zurich 
there  is  another  kind  of  cannon  very  like  the  leather  cannons 
of  the  Swedes.  Like  those  mentioned  above,  these  cannons 
were  made  of  a  tube  of  yellow  copper,  but  between  it  and 
the  exterior  leather  tube  there  was  a  thick  layer  of  lime,  and 
round  them  were  also  several  rings  of  wrought  iron.  This 
gun  was  very  useful  because  of  its  light  weight  in  a  moun- 
tainous country  like  Switzerland,  for  a  man  could  carry  it 
on  his  shoulders ;  it  also  had  trunnions  like  the  Suedoise,  and 
a  covering  plate  on  hinges  for  the  touch-hole.  The  length 
was  about  seven  feet. 

The  rifling  of  hand  fire-arms  was  invented  in  Germany 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  little  later  it 
was  applied  to  large  cannons,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  rifled 
cannon  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Museum  at  the  Hague. 
The  iron  cannon  in  the  arsenal  at  Berlin  has  thirteen  grooves 
to  it,  and  is  dated  a.d.  1661 j  and  at  Nuremberg  there  is  a 
wrought-iron  cannon  of  the  year  1694  which  has  eight 
grooves.  Not  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  rifling  of 
large  guns  till  after  Benjamin  Bobins,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  born  in  1707,  had  treated  the  sub- 
ject mathematically.  Modern  artillery  has  been  greatly 
altered  through  the  improvements  made  by  Paixhans,  pub- 
lished in  1822 ;  by  those  of  Armstrong,  and  by  the  wonderful 
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progress  thai  M.  Krupp  has  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
cast-steel  cannons ;  one  of  which,  a  breech-loader,  exhibited 
by  him  in  1867,  weighed  49  tons  2  owt. ;  the  shot  was  also 
of  cast  steel,  and  was  10  cwt  3  qrs.  in  weight. 

Portable  fire-arms  were  often  confounded  with  heavy  ar- 
tillery in  Europe  in  the  days  when  gunpowder  was  first  em- 
ployed. The  first  trace  of  hand  fire-arms  is  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  it  appears  that  the 
Flemings  used  them  some  time  before  other  nations.  The 
town  of  Liege  had  made  several  experiments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  small  hand  cannons,  portable  firearms,  called  by 
the  Germans  KnaUbuschen  ;  they  were  adopted  at  Perugia 
in  1364,  at  Padua  in  1386,  and  in  Switzerland  in  1392. 
These  cannons  were  used  also  at  the  battle  of  Bosebecque 
in  1382,  at  the  siege  of  Trosky  in  Lithuania  in  1383 ;  and 
in  the  records  of  Bologna  of  1899  they  are  called  sclopo, 
from  which  word  is  derived  sdopetto  and  escopeUe. 

At  Arras  in  1414  this  small  hand  cannon  was  used  for 
projecting  leaden  bullets ;  at  the  siege  of  Bonifacio  in  Corsica 
in  1420  these  bullets  even  penetrated  the  armour.  In  1429 
and  1480  this  new  kind  of  weapon  was  used  for  firing  at  a 
mark  both  at  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg.  At  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  its  use  had  extended  to  the  cavalry,  as  may 
be  concluded  from  the  expression  Eques  scoppetarius,  used 
by  Paulus  Sanctinus. 

The  continual  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the 
different  sorts  of  portable  arms  that  have  been  invented  since 
the  adoption  of  hand  cannon  have  given  birth  to  more  nume- 
rous names  than  even  those  of  large  firearms.  By  classifying 
them  carefully  according  to  their  mechanism,  we  may  divide 
them  into  thirteen  distinct  kinds,  viz.,  the  hand  cannon  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  rudely-made  weapon  in 
wrought  iron,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  rough  wood,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  brought  to  the  shoulder ;  the  touch-hole  was  at  first  made 
on  the  top  of  the  cannon,  and  had  a  covering  plate  on  a  pivot 
or  on  hinges,  to  preserve  it  from  damp.  A  little  later  the 
touch-hole  was  placed  to  the  right  of  the  cannon.  This 
primitive  weapon  is  represented  in  the  water-colour  drawings 
of  Glockenthon,  executed  in  1505,  and  mentioned  above  as 
having  been  copied  from  some  cannons  in  the  arsenal  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.    Four  small  cannons  are  represented 
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fixed  to  the  four  corners  of  a  board,  and  a  gunner  is  firing  them 
with  a  match.  This  hand  cannon  was  often  served  by  two  men* 
When  of  a  small  size,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  cavalry,  this 
hand  cannon  was  called  in  France  petranel,  from  the  old 
Spanish  word  pedernal,  a  fire-arm ;  or  perhaps  (poitrinal) 
from  the  feet  of  its  being  rested  against  the  cuirass. 

The  hand  cannon,  which  could  be  fired  from  the  shoulder, 
termed  in  French  Le  canon  a  main  a  epauler,  belonging  to 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  having  a  rudely-fashioned  stock.  The  touch-hole 
is  generally  on  the  right  side.  All  these  weapons  were 
fired  with  a  separate  match. 

Two  other  sorts  of  hand  cannons,  a  serpentin,  or  a  dragon, 
without  trigger  or  tumbler,  were  invented  about  the  year 
1424.  The  match  was  fastened  to  the  weapon  itself,  and  was 
held  by  the  serpentina  a  sort  of  small  linstock.  When  this 
weapon  was  better  made  it  was  called  a  hand  cuherin, 
p&rinal,  or  poitrinal,  from  the  shape  of  the  stock,  which  was 
often  rested  on  the  cuirass. 

The  hand  cannon,  with  match-holder,  without  spring,  but 
with  a  trigger,  that  could  be  fired  with  a  surer  aim  when 
rested  on  the  shoulder. 

The  Harquebus  (from  the  German  word  Hack-Bum,  or 
cannon  with  catch),  with  match-holder,  trigger,  and  tumbler, 
made  about  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  a 
weapon  very  perfect  in  make,  and  the  prototype  of  our  guns 
of  the  present  day;  the  barrel  was  about  three  feet  three 
inches  in  length. 

The  double  Harquebus  (from  the  German  Doppdhacher),  a 
firearm  with  a  double  eaten  or  match-holder.  It  was  mostly 
used  for  defending  ramparts;  the  length  being  from  three 
to  seven  feet.  The  lock  is* distinguished  from  that  of  the 
simple  Harquebus,  in  having  two  match-holders  working  in 
opposite  directions.  It  was  often  supported  by  a  stand 
resting  on  iron  spikes  or  wheels  that  was  called  fourquine. 

The  wheeled  or  German  Harquebus  (Badschlosbuchse  in 
German)  was  invented  in  1515  at  Nuremberg.  Its  dif- 
ference consists  in  having  a  wheel-lock,  usually  made  of  ten 
separate  pieces.  It  is  not,  like  all  earlier  arms,  fired  with  a 
match,  this  being  superseded  by  the  sulphurous  pyrites,  called 
also  marcassite,  which  is  found  in  cubes  of  a  brilliant  golden 
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yellow.  This  is  that  combination  of  sulphur  and  metal 
that  the  Roman  patrols  took  care  never  to  be  without,  so 
as  to  procure  a  light  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  pyrites, 
when  struck  by  this  cogged  wheel,  ignited  and  fired  the 
charge. 

This  new  weapon,  however,  was  never  able  to  replace 
entirely  the  harquebus  with  the  match,  whose  mechanism 
was  more  simple,  solid,  and  much  more  sure,  for  when  used 
the  sulphurous  pyrites,  which  was  extremely  brittle,  broke 
very  easily. 

The  Museum  of  Dresden  possesses  a  small  hand  cannon 
eleven  inches  long  and  four  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
diameter,  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
appears  to  have  preceded  the  invention  of  the  wheel-look  and 
given  the  first  idea  of  it.  A  rasp  by  grating  against  the  sul- 
phurous pyrites  showers  sparks  upon  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
removed  from  the  screw-plate.  This  piece  has  been  for  a 
long  time  ignorantly  considered  as  the  first  fire-arm  invented 
by  Berthold  Schwarz  (a.d.  1290-1320),  a  German  monk,  to 
whom  also  was  attributed  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The 
flock  of  compilers  still  continue  to  call  this  little  hand- 
cannon  "Moenchsbuohse,"  or  monk's  arquebus,  and  to  point 
it  out  as  the  first  fire-arm. 

The  musket,  whose  construction  and  mechanism  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  arquebus,  is  used  either  with  awheel  lock 
or  match;  it  differs  from  the  arquebus  only  in  diameter, 
the  charge  and  bullet  being  double  in  size.  Being  much 
heavier,  it  necessitated  the  use  of  a  rest  or  carriage  like  that 
of  the  double  arquebus.  The  French  musket  in  1694  was 
generally,  according  to  Saint-Remy,  of  the  calibre  of  twenty 
leaden  bullets  to  the  pound ;  it  was  three  feet  eight  inches 
long  in  the  barrel,  and  including  the  stock  was  five  feet 
long. 

The  arquebus  or  musket  with  rifle  barrel,  with  balls  driven 
home  by  a  mallet. 

The  rifled  barrel  invented  in  Germany,  according  to 
some  authorities  at  Leipsig  in  1498,  according  to  others  at 
Vienna  by  Gaspar  Zollner,  was  not  adopted  by  the  French 
army  until  1798 ;  it  was  the  carbine  of  Versailles. 

The  arquebus  or  musket  with  the  "  chenappan,"  a  name 
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corrupted  from  the  German  "  Schnapphahn,"  a  cock  pecking, 
)  indicates  the  time  of  its  invention,  which  was  the  latter  half 

of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  mention  is  made  of  moneys  paid 
in  1588  by  the  chamberlain  of  Norwich  to  a  gunsmith, 
Henry  Badoc,  who  changed  the  wheel-lock  of  a  pistol  to  a 
"  snaphaunce."  The  name  "  Chenappan  "  was  soon  given  in 
France  to  robbers  who  used  this  new  weapon,  and  the 
Spanish  bandits  of  the  Pyrenees  who  were  enrolled  under 
Louis  XIII.  were  also  called  M  chenappan  ;*"  as  were 
also  the  Barbets  of  the  Alps,  the  last  remnants  of  the 
unhappy  Vaudois,  who  were  forced  by  religious  intolerance 
to  become  marauders  and  bandits.  The  " snaphaunce" 
method,  which  was  worked  by  means  of  the  sulphurous 
pyrites,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  forerunner  of  the  French 
flint-lock,  which  is  derived  from  it  Nearly  all  the  Oriental 
arms,  and  particularly  the  Turkish  guns,  subsequent  to 
this  date  were  snaphaunces. 

The  flint-lock  gun  was  in  all  probability  invented  in 
France  about  1640.  This  gun  was  also  named  fusil-mousquet, 
as  it  had  a  bayonet  with  a  socket,  an  invention  wrongly  at- 
tributed to  the  Scottish  General  Mackay,  in  1691,  but  really 
introduced  into  the  French  army  by  Vauban.  The  socket 
allowed  the  marksman  to  shoot,  and  still  keep  his  bayonet 
on  the  gun-barrel.  The  handled  or  "plug"  bayonet  was 
obliged  to  be  fixed  into  the  gun-barrel  at  the  moment  of 
charging,  which  was  very  inconvenient 

Some  few  Italian  authors  have  wished  to  attribute  to  their 
country  the  invention  of  the  musket,  because  its  name 
"  fooile  "  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "  focus,"  fire,  but  as  the 
name  " fusil"  already  appears  in  France  in  the  orders  of 
hunting  in  the  year  1515,  that  is  to  say,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  replacing  of  the  wheel-lock  by  the  flint 
process,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  name  of  "  fusil "  was 
then  applied  to  arquebuses  of  the  old  fashion.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  invention  of  the  socketed  bayonet 
is  wrongly  attributed  to  the  Scottish  General  Mackay,  in 
1691.  M.  Culemann  at  Hanover  possesses  an  arquebus  with 
a  wheeled  lock  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where  a 
long  bayonet,  whose  blade  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  barrel 
cleaner,  is  fastened  by  a  socket 

The  change  which  the  lock  of  the  fire-arm  underwent 
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by  the  invention  of  the  flint  battery  was  important,  but 
neither  immediate  nor  radical,  because  it  was  preceded  by  the 
snaphannce  lock,  in  which  we  already  meet  with  the  dog- 
head  or  hammer.  In  the  French  guns,  the  pyrites  was 
replaced  by  flint,  which  was  strongly  held  in  the  grip  of  the 
dog-head  and  sharply  struck  against  the  steel  hammer,  as 
soon  as  the  finger  pressing  on  the  trigger  loosed  the  spring, 
and  the  shower  of  sparks  set  light  to  the  powder  in  a  pan 
communicating  with  the  touch-hole. 

Yauban  also  invented  a  gun  with  a  double  firelock,  after 
the  manner  of  the  arquebus  with  wheel  and  screw,  so  that, 
supposing  the  gun  were  to  flash  in  the  pan,  a  screw-match 
would  set  fire  to  the  priming.  The  old  match-lock  was  not 
entirely  replaced  by  the  new  gun  with  the  hammer  until 
1700. 

Prince  Leopold  I.,  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  the  organiser  of 
Prussian  infantry,  introduced  in  1698  the  iron  ramrod  among 
his  soldiers,  and  this  amelioration  of  the  gun  contributed  to 
their  victory  at  the  battle  of  Mollwitz  in  1730. 

The  cartridge,  that  is  to  say,  the  complete  charge  of  the 
fire-arm  wrapped  in  one  packet,  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
the  first  time  in  Spain  about  1569 ;  it  was  not  adopted  in 
France  until  1644,  along  with  the  cartridge-box  invented 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1630. 

The  carbine  is  a  fire-arm  with  a  rifled  barrel,  generally 
short  and  used  by  cavalry ;  but  war  and  hunting  fire-arms 
with  rifled  barrels  are  also  called  carbines. 

The  blunderbuss  (mousquet  tonnerre,  French;  donderbus, 
Dutch ;  "  Streubuchse, '  German)  had  a  wide  trumpet-shaped 
barrel,  and  discharged  ten  or  twelve  balls  at  once. 

The  pistol,  the  diminutive  of  the  arquebus  and  fusil,  whose 
name  was  probably  derived  from  "pistallo,"  a  pommel, 
rather  than  from  "  Pistoia,"  the  city  of  that  name,  appears 
to  have  come  originally  from  Perugia,  where  as  early  as 
1364  they  constructed  "hand-cannons"  only  the  length 
of  a  "  palma,"  about  nine  inches. 

The  German  "Teroerole"  was  a  small  pocket  pistol, 
probably  of  Italian  origin. 

The  percussion-capped  gun,  whose  invention  is  wrongly 
attributed  to  the  English  Captain  Fergusson,  commanding  a 
Hessian  regiment  in  the  American  war  (1775-1783),  dates 
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back  no  farther  than  1807,  when  the  real  inventor,  a  Scottish 
armourer  of  the  name  of  Forsyth,  took  out  a  patent  for  the 
percussion  gun.  The  first  chemical  researches  concerning 
the  composition  of  detonating  materials,*  appear  due  to 
Pierre  Bouldure,  in  1699.  Nicholas  Lemery  continued 
these  researches  in  1712.  Bayon,  army  surgeon  under  Louis 
XV.,  appears  to  have  made  known  in  1764  the  fulminate  of 
mercury — a  salt  composed  of  carbon,  azote,  oxygen  and 
mercury— an  invention  erroneously  attributed  to  Howard, 
who  in  1800  composed  the  first  explosive  powder  of  ful- 
minate of  mercury  and  saltpetre,  a  preparation  fitted  to  re- 
place the  priming  powder  in  fire-arms.  Liebig  and  Gay- 
Lussac  in  1824  analysed  these  fulminates;  and  it  is  to 
Fourcroy,  Yauquelin,  and  Berthollet,  that  the  discoveries 
(between  1785  and  1787)  of  the  fulminating  salts  of  gold, 
silver,  and  platinum,  as  well  as  the  muriated  oxygen  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  are  due. 

In  1808  the  armourer  Pauly,  who  had  modified  Forsyth's 
gun,  introduced  it  into  France.  The  percussion  gun  of 
Joseph  Egg  may  also  be  cited  as  having  led  this  gunsmith 
to  the  invention  of  the  priming  capsule,  a  small  copper 
cylinder  open  at  one  side  and  filled  with  fulminate. 

In  1826  M.  Delvigne  found  out  a  method  of  forcing  the 
bullet  into  the  rifled  barrel  of  the  carbine  without  the  use  of 
the  hammer,  and  in  a  manner  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of 
the  systems  hitherto  tried. 

The  "Steelier,"  or  hair-trigger,  erroneously  called  in 
French  "  double  detente,"  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism 
to  render  almost  insensible  the  concussion  produced  by  the 
loosing  of  the  ordinary  trigger,  invented  by  a  gunsmith  of 
Munich  in  1543,  is  not  a  new  system,  but  merely  an  amelio- 
ration which  may  be  adapted  to  most  carbines,  and  with 
which  all  the  ancient  German  fire-arms  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  are  provided. 

We  have  seen  that  the  wheel-lock  has  been  in  all  ages 
very  little  used  in  warfare,  but  it  was  universally  adopted 
for  hunting  and  parade  weapons,  and  has  given  way  only  to 
percussion. 

The  arquebus  and  the  musket,  whether  match  or  wheel- 

*  Ammoniure$  fulminanUs,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
fulminate*. 
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look,  were  not  two  different  systems,  but  only  two  kinds  of 
the  same  system ;  they  differed  neither  in  form  nor  mechanism, 
but  only  in  calibre ;  they  were  the  usual  arms  of  the  regular 
troops.  The  arqnebusiers  were  provided  with  large  powder- 
flasks,  a  horn  for  the  priming,  several  yards  of  match,  and  a 
bag  of  bullets.  The  musketeers  had  in  addition  to  the 
sward  and  cushion  a  baldrick  with  wooden  powder-tabes, 
called  Pukermcusen  in  German,  a  priming  horn,  a  bag  of 
bullets,  some  matches  and  a  match-case,  a  copper  utensil 
invented  by  the  Dutch,  and  nearly  identical  with  the  match- 
case  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  origin  of  portable  breech-loading  fire-arms,  of  guns4 
with  more  than  one  barrel,  and  even  of  revolvers,  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  or  even  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  these  appear  to  be  all  of  German  inven- 
tion. The  Musle  d'Artillerie  at  Paris  possesses  a  German 
wheel-lock  arquebus  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  was 
loaded  at  the  breech,  and  another,  also  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  an  opening  in  the  barrel,  receiving  the  charge 
either  in  a  metallic  envelope,  or  in  a  movable  chamber, 
a  system  which  has  been  brought  forward  again  in  modern 
times. 

The  "  amussette  "  or  plaything  of  Marshal  Saxe,  at  the 
Musee  d'Artillerie  at  Paris,  is  also  a  breech-loader.  There 
are  specimens  of  these  weapons  at  the  Tower  of  London,  at  the 
Museums  of  Sigmaringen,  Dresden,  and  the  Imperial  Arsenal 
of  Vienna.  The  Museum  of  Sigmaringen  possesses  a  German 
arquebus  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  is  a  revolver  with 
seven  barrels,  and  a  German  gun  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
four  barrels.  The  Musee  d'Artillerie  at  Paris  also  exhibits 
one  of  these  weapons  still  retaining  the  old  match-lock.  In 
modern  times  in  France,  Pauly  in  1808,  Leroy  in  1813,  and 
more  recently  Lepage,  Gastine-Eenette,  and  Lefaucheux, 
have  invented  different  systems  of  percussion  breech-loading 
guns;  but  that  of  M.  Lefaucheux  alone  has  remained  in 
favour  for  sporting  weapons,  after  Grevelot  had  introduced  a 
great  amelioration  in  the  manufacture  of  percussion  caps. 

The  repeating  but  not  revolving  fusil,  that  is  to  say,  a 
weapon  the  barrel  of  which  receives  various  charges  in  a 
groove  which  can  be  discharged  successively,  is  likewise  not 
a  modern  invention;  the  Museum  of  Sigmaringen  possesses 
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an  ancient  gun  of  this  character;  it  is  grooved,  and  fires 
successively  six  shots. 

Since  America  has  began  to  manufacture  metallic  cartridges 
the  revolving  fusil  has  reappeared  in  that  country,  where 
Spencer  and  Winchester  have  invented  different  processes. 

The  revolving  pistol,  revived  at  Paris  by  the  gunsmith 
Lenormand  in  1815,  who  constructed  one  with  five  barrels, 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Devisme  revolver  with  seven 
barrels,  and  by  the  Hermann  revolver  at  Liege,  by  the 
Marietta  pistol  with  twenty-four  shots,  and  lastly  by  the 
Colt  revolver  in  1835,  the  best  of  all,  and  which  is  most 
*  generally  in  use. 

After  the  mention  of  these  different  descriptions  of  fire- 
arms we  have  only  to  speak  of  the  celebrated  breech- 
loading  needle-gun.  The  inventor,  Jean  Nicolas  Dreyae, 
was  born  in  1798,  at  Soemmerda,  near  Erfurth;  he  con- 
structed the  first  needle-gun  in  1827,  after  seventeen  years 
of  study,  and  took  out  a  patent  in  1828,  for  eight  years,  for 
his  spring  needle  and  fulminating  cartridge.  This  gun,  the 
first  perfect  model  of  which  was  adopted  in  Prussia  about 
1841,  has  since  undergone  many  changes,  for  it  was  only  in 
1886  that  breech-loading  was  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  this  gun.  Since  that  time  every  nation  has  pro- 
duced its  needle-gun,  and  attempted  to  manufacture  a  weapon 
superior  to  that  which  produced  such  terrible  results  in  the 
late  war.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the  new  modi- 
fications deserves  the  palm. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  made  on  September  5th,  at 
the  shooting-gallery  of  Spandau,  with  the  models  of  the  needle- 
gun  used  by  different  nations,  are,  according  to  official  re- 
port, as  follow: — The  Prussian  needle-gun  discharges  12 
shots  per  minute,  the  Chassepot  11,  the  Snider  (England)  10, 
the  Peabody  (Switzerland)  18,  the  Woenzl  (Austria)  10, 
the  Bomington  (Denmark)  14,  the  Werndl  (Austria)  12,  and 
the  revolver  of  Henry  Winchester  (North  America)  19.  In 
respect  of  accuracy,  however,  the  last-mentioned  weapon 
takes  the  lowest  rank,  only  eleven  of  the  nineteen  shots 
being  on  the  target. 
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WEAPONS  OF  PRE-HISTOBIC  TIMES.  THE  AGE  OP  STONE. 
CHIPPED  FLINT  WEAPONS,  AND  WEAPONS  IN  PO- 
LISHED STONE. 


CHIPPED  FLINT   WEAPONS. 

IT  is  certain,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  earth,  wood, 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and,  above  all,  stone  scattered 
over  the  earth,  must  of  necessity  have  been  the  first  materials 
which  man  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  his  tools  and 
weapons;  and  it  is  with  these  primitive  products  that  a 
universal  history  of  the  weapons  of  all  people  should  begin. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  reiterate  here  what  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  in  the  first  pages  of  the  preceding  chapter ;  it 
has  been  shown  that  weapons  of  chipped  stone  have  every- 
where preceded  those  of  polished  stone,  the  manufacture  of 
which  required  less  primitive  processes.  There  exist  also 
some  of  these  weapons  which  are  neither  in  the  first  rough 
state,  nor  in  the  fine  polished  state  of  the  second ;  smoothed 
but  not  polished,  they  belong  to  epochs  of  transition,  the 
dates  of  which  naturally  vary  according  to  their  different 
countries.  In  France  it  has  been  attempted  to  divide  these 
productions  into  three  distinct  classes;  that  of  their  first 
appearance,  that  of  the  existence  of  the  reindeer  in  France, 
and  that  of  the  dolmens  ;  but  as  epochs  in  the  progressive 
march  of  civilisation  sometimes  differ  greatly  even  among 
people  of  the  same  origin  and  race,  this  classification  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory. 

The  stone  weapons  found  in  the  Perigord  along  with  bones 
in  a  cavern,  some  of  which  are  engraved  with  the  image  of 
the  mastodon,  might  indeed  add  a  few  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  man  during  the  third  geological  epoch,  but  it  would  be 
necessary  to  submit  these  engravings  to  a  microscopic  obser- 
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vation,  bo  as  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  absence  of  any  decep- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  that  these  bones  and  weapons  should 
be  gathered  up  in  alluvial-diluvial  deposits,  which  may  have 
undergone  disturbances,  as  is  shown  by  the  different 
"movable  deposits,"  so  called  because  they  are  com- 
posed of  objects  belonging  to  different  epochs.  The 
Alpine  diluvium,  when  undisturbed,  contains  no  organio 
matter  in  the  state  of  otsine,  a  substance  which  is  peculiar  to 
unfossilised  bone,  so  that  all  alluvial  soil  containing  the 
least  bone,  with  owtne,  is  later  than  the  great  terrestrial 
disturbance  which  we  call  the  Deluge. 

Many  weapons  and  tools  of  manufactured  flints  betoken 
surely  that  they  are  not  antediluvian ;  they  are  formed  out  of 
pebbles  which,  although  found  in  the  interior  soils  of  our 
continent,  have  clearly  been  rolled  together  before  being 
worked  by  hand.  The  manufacture  of  mnt  without  metallic 
tools  or  oorrosive  acids  can  be  explained  only  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  flint,  when  freshly  quarried,  and  before  it 
has  undergone  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  can  be 
divided  by  splintering. 


Wedpons. 

1.  Babylonian  flint  arrow-head ;  reign 

of  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  Babylon 
(2}  inches). 

Museum  of  Berlin. 

2.  Egyptian  flint  knife  (4  inches). 

Museum  of  Berlin. 

3.  Egyptian  flint  knife  (6  inches). 

Museum  of  Berlin. 

4.  Egyptian  flint  lance-head  (6  pnches). 

A  quantity  of  chips  in  flint,  in- 
tended to  be  made  into  tools  and 
weapons,  has  also  been  found  at 
Sarabut  El  Khaden. 

5.  German  hatchet  in  basalt  (7  inches), 

found  near  Lintz  (Austria). 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

6.  Wedge  of  serpentine   (6§  inches), 

found  near  Lintz,  in  Austria. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 


7.  German  flint  lance-head  (or  chisel) 

(7|  inches),  found  at  Balingen. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

8.  German    flint  hatchet   (5  inches), 

found  at  Eiigen,  an  island  in  the 
Baltic 

Museum  of  Berlin. 

9.  German  flint  knife  (5  inches). 

Museum  of  Berlin. 
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10.  Point  of  German  lance. 

11.  Doubled-headed  hatchet  of  smooth 

stone;  a  transitory  link  between 
the  chipped  and  polished  stones. 
It  is  5 i  inches  long,  and  was  found 
at  Luneburg. 
Museum  of  the  City  of  Hanover' 
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12.  Kelto-Gallic  yellow  flint  hatchet 

called  "Pain  de  beune."  It 
is  10  inches  long,  and  found  at 
Fressigny-le-Grand  (Indie  et 
Loire).  See  the  "  Moniteor  " 
of  France,  18  May,  1865. 

Author  $  Collection. 

13.  Kelto-Gallic  yellow  flint  knife 

of  5  inches :  found  aa  above. 
Author's  Collection. 

14.  Kelto-Gallic  yellow  flint  knife 

[(3  inches) :  found  as  above. 
Author's  Collection. 

15.  Helvetian    flint    dagger   of  5 

inches  length:  found  near 
Stavaye\  in  the  lake  of  Neu- 
chatel. 

Museum  of  Fribowg. 

16.  British  flint  arrow-head  of  2} 

inches  length.     It  may  date 
from  a  time   preceding  the 
arrival  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Llewellyn  Meyrick  Collection* 

17.  Irish  barbed  arrow-head,  whitish 

flint,  of  5  J  inches. 
Christy  Collection.    London, 

18.  British  wedge   or   hatchet   in 

whitish  flint,  of  5$  inches: 
found  at  Gisburg  Gamp  (sic) 
in  Busses. 
Christy  Collection.    London. 

19.  Iberian  or  Spanish  flint  dagger 

of  5}  inches;  found  at  Gib- 
raltar. 
•    Christy  Collection,    London. 

20.  Bohemian  flint  knife  (5J  inches). 

Museum  of  Prague. 

21.  Danish  flint  hatchet  (11  inches') 

(called  in  Danish,  Kiler  of 
Flint). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 
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22.  Danish  flint  hatchet  of  superior 
shape  (5}  inches),  (in  Danish 
Kiler  of  Flint). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 


2a  Danish  flint  lance-head  (7| 
inches).  This  weapon  (Lanse- 
spits  of  Flint)  is  as  sharp  as 
any  steel  weapon. 

Museum  of  Copenhagen, 

24.  Danish     flint    lance-head     (9 

inches),  less  sharp,  but  show- 
ing equally  skilful  work  with 
the  preceding  one. 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 

25.  Danish  flint  dagger  (8  inches), 

worked  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner.   (Dolk  of  Flint). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 

m 

26.  Danish  flint  dagger  with  rounded 

handle  (13J  inches).  A  marvel 
of  workmanship. 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 


27.  Danish  flint  hatchet-sabre  (15$ 

inches).    Very  fine  work. 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 

28.  Two  Danish  barbed  flint  arrow- 

heads (1J  inch)  (Pilespidser 
of  Flint  in  Danish). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 

29.  Long    arrow-head,    unbarbed. 

Danish  flint  (3*  inches). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 
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When  we  see  that  Denmark  produced  these  beautiful 
weapons  in  chipped  flint,  the  fineness  of  whose  workmanship 
generally  surpasses  that  of  the  polished  flints  of  the  second 
epoch  of  other  countries,  it  must  necessarily  be  admitted  that 
the  phases  of  Danish  civilisation  do  not  tally  with  those  of  the 
Germanic  and  Gallic  nations,  and  that  the  Danes  continued 
to  work  in  flints  at  a  time  when  many  of  their  neighbours 
were  already  acquainted  with  bronze  weapons.  The  alluvial 
soils  in  which  great  quantities  of  these  beautiful  weapons 
have  been  found  (in  the  so-called  Eiokkenmoedinge  or 
kitchen-refuse  heaps),  appear  to  show  that  their  manufacture 
is  later  than  that  of  the  weapons  from  the  lake  dwellings 
in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Baden,  which  have  yielded  us  no 
bronze  weapons,  and  that  the  Danish  flints  are  probably  not 
of  earlier  origin  than  the  lake  dwellings  of  Noveto,  Castiana, 
and  Peschiera,  which  date  from  the  bronze  age. 

Even  when  taking  note  of  the  more  or  less  rapid  march  of 
civilisation  in  each  country,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  priority 
of  one  people  over  another  in  the  construction  of  these 
primitive  weapons;  where  everything  is  plunged  in  ob- 
scurity, and  when  new  excavations  from  time  to  time  over- 
throw what  preceding  ones  have  established,  we  can  only 
argue  from  hypothesis.  In  England,  likewise,  these  weapons 
have  always  been  found  in  alluvial  soils ;  but  the  hatchets 
in  chipped  or  rough  flint  of  the  Christy  collection  of  London, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  may  possibly  date  farther 
back  than  the  fourth  geological  epoch.  As  the  modern 
weapons  of  savage  nations  do  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of 
this  work,  the  flint  ones  likewise  must  of  necessity  be  passed 
over,  even  when  ancient,  for  the  modern  construction  of 
savage  nations  is  just  what  it  was  in  the  bygone  centuries. 
The  author  has  nevertheless  made  an  exception  in  favour  of 
Mexico,  because  the  Mexican  arms  which  have  been  here 
represented  are  no  longer  made. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  exact  demarcations  between 
the  times  when  nations  made  use  of  rough  flint  weapons, 
and  the  times  when  these  weapons  were  in  polished  flint  or 
bronze,  for  two  of  these  products,  and  even  all  three, 
have  been  found  mingled  together. 
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The  excavations  made  in  the  cemetery  of  Hallstatt  have 
in  fact  furnished  proof  that  iron  was  not  unknown  in 
Germany,  even  when  flint  and  bronze  were  still  the  usual 
materials  for  cutting  weapons.  In  the  chapter  which  treats 
of  the  products  of  the  so-called  iron  age  will  be  seen  some 
representations  of  dagger-points  in  iron,  found  in  the  tombs 
of  Hallstatt  along  with  weapons  in  bronze  and  flint 
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*  30.  German  wedge,  amulet,  or  talis- 

fr^A  man  in  serpentine  (1  inch). 

Author's  Collection. 

31.  German  hatchet  in  serpentine 
31  (9  inches),  found  at  Gensen- 

.---yjjjjjjj^  heim,  near  Mayence. 

"*  Christy  Collection.    London. 

32.  Gennan    double     hatchet,    of 
m  greenish       touchstone       (6 

inches),  found  at  Hildesheim. 
Christy  Collection.    London. 

33.  German  hammer -hatchet,  in 
granite  (6  inches),  found  at 

**  Mecklenburg. 

£]^^"nm  Christy  Collection.    London. 

34.  German  hammer  -  hatchet,  in 
serpentine  (6  inches),  found 

34-  *t  Kaufbeuren. 

National  Museum  of  Bavaria  at 
Munich. 

35.  German  hatchet,  serpentine  (6 
inches),  found  at  Enns,  near 
Lintz,  with  bronze  and  iron 
weapons. 

Museum  Francisco-Caroiinum  at 
Lints. 

3G 36.  Fragment  of  German  hatchet, 

fL      j  serpentine  (8  inches),  found 

M    ^v  with  bronze  and  iron  weapons 

90&/  in  the  tombs  of  Hallstatt. 

yi  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Vienna. 

/tohiBr-'^\  37.  British  double-headed  hatchet, 

PBL*J  basalt  (4J  inches). 

Christy  Collection.    London. 
_  38.  Large    Kelto- Gallic    hatchet, 

jade  (16  inches). 

Museum  of  Vannes. 
39.  Small  Kelto-Gallic  hatchet,  in 
serpentine  granite  (3£  inches), 
39  found  in  the  Nivernais. 

Author's  Collection. 
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40.  Kelto-Swiss  hatchet,  serpentine, 

fixed  into  a  stag's  horn,  and 

with  a  wooden  handle,  found 

in  a  Swiss  lacustrine  dwelling. 

Museum  of  Zurich. 

41.  Kelto-Swiss  hatchet,  serpentine, 

with    long   wooden    handle, 
found  at  Rotenhausen. 

Museum  of  Zurich. 

42.  Danish     hatchet,     basalt    (5£ 

inches). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 

43.  War  hammer,  Danish  basalt  (5 

inches). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 
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44.  Danish  double-edged   hatchet, 

basalt  (8£  inches). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 

45.  Double-edged  Danish  hatchet, 

basalt  (5  inches). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 

46.  Double-edged  Danish  hatchet, 

basalt  (8  J  inches). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 

47.  Danish   single  hatchet,  called 

Niciner,  in  basalt  (9  inches), 
found  in  a  tomb  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  The  Kiolner  is 
an  attribute  of  the  Scandi- 
navian god  Thor,  and  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Sagas. 

Met/rick  Collection. 

48.  Iberian  or  Spanish  hatchet  in 

basalt  (7£  inches). 
Christy  Collection.    London. 
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49.  Fragment  of  a  Hungarian  hatchet, 

in  basalt  (7i  inches). 

ChHdy  Collection.    London. 

50.  Russian  war-hammer  in  black  stone 

(11}  inches).  Museum  of  St 
Petersburg.  There  is  a  cast  of  it 
at  the  Museum  of  St  Germain. 


51.  Mexican  sword  of  the  15th  century, 
of  iron  wood,  with  ten  blades, 
fixed  into  the  wood,  of  black 
obsidian.*  This  weapon  is  25* 
inches  long. 


52.  Mexican  sword  of  1  metre,  8  inches 
long,  in  iron  wood  and  black 
obsidian. 

Museum  of  Berlin. 


53.  Mexican  spear-head  of  the  15th 
century,  black  obsidian,  fixed  in  a 
wooden  handle. 


*  Obsidian  is  a  volcanic  production, 
of  a  greenish  black,  with  an  enamelled- 
looking  surface,  and  capable  of  taking 
a  high  polish.  The  Peruvian  Incas 
employed  it  for  mirrors,  and  the  priests 
of  Huitzilopochtli'  for  ornaments.  It  is 
not  the  only  stone  made  use  of  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  America  for  their 
weapons;  they  used  also  flint,  chalce- 
dony, and  serpentine. 
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ANCIENT  WEAPONS  OF  THE  AGES  OP  BBONZE 

AND  IBON. 


WEAPONS  FROM  INDIA,  AMERICA,  GHALDAA,  BABYLON,  ASSYRIA, 
MEDIA  AND  PERSIA,  EGYPT,  GREECE,  ETRURIA,  ROME, 
8AMNIUM,  Era 

Thk  changes  in  the  weapons  of  the  ancients,  including  in 
this  term  the  five  great  Assyrian  monarchies,  who 
appear  rather  to  have  given  the  model  of  their  arms  to  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  than  to  have  borrowed  from  them, 
have  been  explained  in  the  historical  chapter,  pages  17 
to  74.  We  have  seen  that  even  in  times  of  the  greatest 
antiquity  iron  and  bronze  were  employed  indistinctively  for 
the  manufacture  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  so  that 
the  establishment  of  a  veritable  Ace  of  Bronze  and  Age  of  Iron 
is  inadmissible.  If  these  terms  have  been  preserved  in  the 
chapter  which  speaks  of  the  weapons  of  northern  nations,  it 
is  from  fear  of  creating  confusion  of  ideas  by  a  new,  though 
more  correct,  method  of  classification ;  but  the  author  has 
only  acted  thus  after  having  entered  his  protest,  and  ex- 
plained in  what  manner  the  conventional  denominations  were 
to  be  understood. 

Few  arms  and  weapons  and  few  documents  of  the  Hindoo, 
American,  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Egyptian  nations  have 
reached  us,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  study  the 
military  equipment  of  these  countries  almost  entirely  from 
their  monuments.  Our  museums  are  much  richer  in  Greek 
and  Roman  arms,  which  enable  us  to  follow  the  changes  of 
armour  on  classic  soil  during  a  number  of  centuries. 

The  American  weapons  have  been  placed  after  those  of 
India,  for  everything  tends  to  show  that  the  lost  civilisations 
of  America  have  even  preceded  those  of  a  great  part  of  India, 
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and  probably  those  of  the  countries  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  calling  classic. 

The  Eeramic  wares  of  the  heroic  age  of  America,  among 
which  may  be  counted  some  products  of  Palenqne  and  Mitla, 
show,  even  in  their  state  of  artistic  decline,  to  what  height  the 
worship  of  pure  outline  and  ornament,  so  visible  in  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Greek  art,  had  been  carried  by  a  people  whose 
very  shadow  has  disappeared  from  the  field  of  history. 

The  Louvre  possesses  one  of  these  ancient  pieces  of 
Transatlantic  pottery,  the  design  of  which  recalls  the  decora- 
tion of  ancient  Etruscan  vases,  and  classic  mythology  ;  it  is 
a  Hercules  defeating  his  antagonist ;  and  many  specimens  of 
American  keramic  ware  are  known,  the  classic  ornaments  of 
which  show  an  equally  incontestable  priority.  The  more 
remote  the  date  of  these  antique  products,  the  more  their 
workmanship  resembles  Greek  art,  insomuch  that  the  least 
ancient  are  always  the  least  artistic ;  a  fact  which  authorises 
us  to  draw  the  conclusion  of  an  ancient  American  civilisation 
since  declined,  but  whose  most  flourishing  epoch  was  two 
and  even  throe  thousand  years  before  Jesus  Christ. 

See  the  historical  chapter. 

Nothing  has  been  found  to  throw  any  light  on  the  arms  of 
the  ancient  civilisation  of  this  country,  whose  history  goes 
back  to  b.g.  3000.  The  figures  here  represented  indicate  that 
Hindoo  armour  has  varied  but  little  in  the  matter  of  offensive 
weapons,  and  that  the  helmet  alone  betokens  a  decided 
change,  which  appears  to  have  manifested  itself  from  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  of  this  present  era,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  Western  weapons  of 
the  Christian  Middle  Ages. 


Bronze  and  Iron. 


1.  Hindoo  warriors,  from  granite  me- 

morial stones  of  Beenjanngar, 
of  which  the  Kensington  Mu- 
seum possesses  photographs. 
The  date  of  these  monuments 
corresponds  with  our  Middle 
Ages. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sword 
is  placed  on  the  right  side  of 
the  warrior.  The  Assyrian!  and 
all  modem  nations  wore  it  on 
the  left,  while  the  Greeks  and 
Botnana  wore  it  on  the  right 
The  engraving  of  this  bus-relief 
is  reversed,  so  that  the  com- 
batants appear  to  hold  their 
spears  in  their  left  bonds,  and 
their  shields  in  their  right. 

2.  Hindoo  hatchet,  from  an  Indian 

piece  of  acnlpture  in  the  city 
of  Seitron  in  Bnjpootana.  (A.D. 
1100.) 

Kensington  Museum. 

3.  Hindoo  sabre  from  a  bas-relief  of 

BeenjanugBi  and   the  Hus&o- 
man  monument. 
i.  Javanese  sword,  html  the  statue 
of  the  Goddess  of  War  at  the 
Must um  of  Berlin, 
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It  has  been  observed  in  the  historical  chapter  that  the 
people  of  America  never  employed  either  bronze  or  iron  in 
the  construction  of  their  offensive  weapons,  and  that  the 
European  conquerors  found  only  pure  stone  in  request  for 
all  cutting  weapons.  In  regard  to  those  of  defence,  they 
were  manufactured  in  bronze,  gold,  mother-of-pearl,  horn, 
wood,  and  leather ;  and  traces  have  been  found  of  different 
arms,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Such  is  the 
helmet  engraved  further  on,  from  a  stucco  bas-relief  in  the 
ruins  of  Palanque,  or  city  of  Culhuacan,*  the  circumference  of 
which  was  about  eighteen  miles.  This  city  was  situated  in  the 
state  of  Chiapa,  in  the  northern  part  of  Central  America,  where 
the  cradle  of  the  most  ancient  American  civilisation,  now 
extinct,  was  placed — a  civilisation  which  may  easily  have 
been  contemporaneous  with,  if  not  anterior  to,  that  of  India. 
The  helmet  of  the  bas-relief  of  Hochicaloo,  though  less 
ancient,  still  belongs  to  a  remote  period,  when  the  horse,  in- 
troduced by  European  navigators,  was  as  yet  unknown.  As 
the  American  weapons  of  the  period  corresponding  to  the 
Christian  Middle  Ages  are  few  and  insignificant,  they  have 
been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  which  treats  of 
polished  stone  weapons,  and  not  in  the  place  where  the 
weapons  of  a  time  prior  to  the  Merovingian  epoch  are 
mentioned.  These  American  arms,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
generally  of  wood  edged  with  obsidian. 

*  Palanqui,  or  Culhnacan,  or  HuehuetlapaU'an,  was  discovered  only 
in  1787,  by  Antonio  del  Bio,  and  Jos£  Alonzo  Oalderon. 
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a  helmet,  drawn  from  a 


W-ielief  of  Palanqu^.  The 
figure  in  this  baa-rolitf ,  which 
i"b  mentioned  in  M.  da  Waldeck  b 
work,  is  represented  silting  with 
the  left  leg  folded  Tinder  the 
body,  similar  to  the  statues  of 
the  god  Boodha,  or  the  Chinese 

god  ft). 


2.  Mexican  helmet  drawn  from  a 
bas-relief  of  great  antiqui  ty  at 
Hochkalco,  in  the  province  of 
QnenaraCB,  Mexico. 


L  TwoM 

a  Mexican  manuscript  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  property  of  M.'do  Waldeck, 
in  which  is  described  the  con- 
qoest  of  Ascepuaala. 


:.  Mexican  belinet  in  solid  gold, 
ornamented  with  feathers,  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  was 
part  of  a  royal  suit,  destroyed  in 
Mexico  by  fire. 
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5.  Mexican  helmet  in  leather,  wood, 
leopard  akin,  and  feathers,  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

From  a  Manacript. 


G.  Mexican  helmet  in  wood,  leather, 

and  feathers,  fifteenth  century. 

From  a  Mamucript. 


7.  Mexican  corslet  of  scales  of  mother 
of  pearl  (Jaieran  or  Koiazin)  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  This  flue 
piece  of  defensive  armour  was 
port  of  a  royal  suit,  mentioned 
on  the  preceding  page  at  fig.  4, 
as  having  beeu  destroyed  in 
Mexico  by  fire- 


8.  Buckler  or  email  round  Mexican 
shield,  25  inches  in  diameter,  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  ornamented 
with  feathers.  It  won  part  of 
the  seme  suit  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  was  burnt.  The 
hieroglyphic  ornaments  have 
not  hitherto  been  explained. 
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9.  Buckler  or  round  Mexican  shield,  25 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  entirely 
of  leather,  and  ornamented  by  the 
hieroglyphic  sign  which  among  the 
Mexicans  stood  for  a  hundred,  and 
which  here  indicates  that  the  shield 
belonged  to  a  centurion  or  captain 
over  a  hundred  men. 


10.  Ensign  or  Mexican  standard  in  gold, 
surmounted  by  a  grasshopper,  or  locust, 
12J  inches  long,  fifteenth  century. 


11.  Mexican  ensign  in  gold,  surmounted 
by  an  eagle's  head,  life  size,  fifteenth 
century. 


For  American  offensive  weapons  in  wood  and  obsidian,  see 
the  end  of  the  chapter  on  polished  stone  weapons. 
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ASSYRIAN  ARMS,   WEAPONS,  ETC. 

The  history  of  the  weapons  of  the  five  great  monarchies, 
to  the  whole  of  which  the  name  Assyrian  has  been  commonly 
allotted,  has  been  given  at  pages  22  to  26.  It  has  been  seen  that 
iron  as  well  as  bronze  was  already  used  in  these  countries  in 
the  eleventh  century,  b.0.  as  is  proved  by  the  ingots  of  this 
metal,  and  the  few  iron  utensils  in  the  Louvre,  as  also  by  the 
fragment  of  a  steel  coat  of  mail  in  the  British  Museum. 
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I.  AarpiD-BBiyloiunii  archer  with  war 
coat,  lege  inge,  and  fiUet  instead  of 
•  helmet.    Bae-reliet    ao.  700. 

Afiueum  0/  (Ae  Louvre. 


i  Foot  enldier  of  the  Assyrian  army, 
aimed  with  the  coat,  helmet  and 
crest,  target  and  lance.  We  also 
notice  the  greaves  or  leggings.  Ba*- 
teliefs  of  Nineveh  of  Sardanapalns  V. 
b.0.700. 


.  Assyrian  soldier  without  leggings, 
hunting  game.  Baa-relief  of  Kfcona- 
bad,  of  the  reign  of  Sargon, 
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i.  Foot  soldier  of  the  arm;  of  Sennacherib 
(i;.c.  712—707),  from  a  bas-relief  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  shape  of  the  conical 
helmet  approaches  that  of  the  Samnite 
one  faee  the  chapter  on  Roman  and  Sam- 
nite armour) :  the  coat  and  legging*  appear 
to  be  of  mail :  the  shield  ia  round,  large. 


5.  Persian  archer,  from  a  bas-relief  of  Ferae- 
polls,  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia  and  of 
all  the  Persian  monarch;  (B.C.  560).  The 
long  coat,  probably  of  leather,  descends 
to  the  ankle.  The  headdress  has  nothing 
of  the  helmet,  but  nevertheless  indicates 
workmanship  In  metal  The  archer  carries 
the  sword  on  the  left  side,  while  the 
Greeks  and  Bom«ns  wore  it  on  the  right. 


6,  Persian  warrior  from  a  bas-relief  of  Perae- 
polia,  a  cast  of  which  is  found  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  shield,  high  enough 
to  rest  on,  if  exceedingly  convex,  almost 
hemispherical;  the  helmet,  with  ear  and 
neck  coverings  in  one  single  piece,  differs 
entirely  from  the  other  Assyrian  helmets 
known  to  as  from  different  bas-reliefs. 
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7-  Assyrian   hatchet   in   bronze   (S 
inches),  found  at  Babylon. 

Brilixh  Museum. 

8.  Assyrian  donble  hatchet,  probably 
in  iron,  from  a  bas-relief. 


9.  Assyrian  single  hatchet,  probably 

in  iron,  from  a  bas-relief. 

Kow/unjQc. 

10.  Assyrian     single    hatchet,    to 

which  the  quivers  of  the  war- 
riors fighting  on  chariots  were 
often  fastened.  Prom  the  cost 
of  a  bas-relief  in  the  Louvre. 

1 1 .  Babylonian  dagger  in  bronze. 

BrUith  Museum. 

12.  Assyrian  dajrger  in  bronze. 
Museums  of '(is  Lasers  and  of  Berlin. 

13.  Assyrian  poignard  with  head  of 

hippopotamus,  probably  in 
bronze,  from  the  bas-relief  of 
Nimrad.     B.C.  1000. 

Mueura  of  the  Louvre. 
11.  Assyrian  dagger  in  bronze. 

Muteum  of  Berlin. 

15.  Assyrian  eword  in  bronze,  from 

the  bas-reliefs  of  Khorsabod, 
of  the  reign  of  king  Sargon. 
b.c.  1300. 

16.  Assyrian  sword,  bae-relief  from 

a  palace  in  Nineveh,  of  the 
reign   of   Sordauapalna.    b.c. 


by   Do   la  Chanosee). 

very  like  the  ancient  '■  mi- 

*  Mithras,  the  son  of  the  mountain 
Ulbordi,  a  Persian  mythologio  hero, 
of  whom  the  "Zend-Avesta"  frag- 
ments of  the  Works  of  Zoroaster  give 
details.  Hie  time  of  the  birth  of  Zo- 
roaster, the  founder  of  Mftgipniwm,  or 
more  correctly  the  reformer  of  Par- 
seeism.  Boats  between  8.0. 1300  and 
1100.  The  Mithras,  from  whom  these 
arms  have  been  copied,  belongs  to  the 
period  when  the  ancient  Parsees  still 
spoke  the  Zend  language,  which  is 
now  extinct,  but  in  which  the  1'araeo 
or  Goober  priests  still  repeat  prayers, 
the  sense  of  which  they  do  not  understand. 
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19.  Ponrian  eword.  Cast  from  a  boa 
relief  of  I'eraepolie. 
Brilith  Mtutam  and  Loumt. 


Assyrian  spear-head.  Bas-relief 
from  a  Palaoe  of  Nineveh,  of 
the  reign  of  Sardanapnlus  V 

mo.  in. 

BriliA  Museum  and  Lowers. 


21.  Assyrian  lanoa.  The  shaft  ia 
the  height  of  a  man,  and  has 
a  counter-weight  at  the  end. 
From  a  bas-relief. 


at  Fsuhun  in  Lncania.  It  is 
preserved  in  the  Mnsee  d'Ar- 
tillerie  M  Paris.    See  Human 


23.  Median  how,  bas-relief. 

24.  Median  quiver,  bas-relief. 
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25.  Assyrian  bronze  helmet,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  is  established.  The 
conical  shape  of  this  helmet  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Christian  Middle  Ages, 
especially  among  the  Normans.  See 
also  the  chapter  on  Soman  arms,  and 
the  Samnite  helmet 

British  Museum. 


26.  Assyrian  helmet  in  iron,  said  to  be  from 
Rouyunjik.  This  piece  of  armour, 
valuable  for  history,  indicates  the  use 
of  iron  in  the  time  which  is  called  the 
Age  of  Bronze  of  the  ancients.  A 
similar  helmet,  but  in  bronze  and 
attributed  to  Germany,  forms  part  of 
the  Klemm  collection  at  Dresden. 

British  Museum. 


27.  Helmet,  probably  in  bronze,  of  Assyrian 
horseman,  drawn  from  a  bas-relief  of 
Nineveh  of  the  time  of  Sardanapa- 
lus  V.  This  helmet  is  interesting  on 
account  of  its  cheek-plates,  b.o.  700. 
Museum  of  the  Louvre, 


28.  Helmet,  probably  in  bronze,  of  an 
Assyrian  foot-soldier,  from  a  bas-relief 
of  Nineveh,  of  the  time  of  Sardana- 
palua  Y.    B.C.  700. 

Museum  of  the  Louvre. 


H 
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29.  Fillet,  with  chin-strap,  or  cheek- 

plates,  probably  in  metal,  or 
leathar  mounted  with  metal. 
Headdress  of  Assyrian  aroher, 
which  protected  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  recalls  the  head- 
dress of  the  Frank  warriors. 
From  la-nUefi  in  the  BriUth, 
louvre,  and  Berlin  Mtaevmt. 

30.  Helmet  without  chin-strap,  pro- 

bably in  bronze,  worn  by  the 
Assyrian  archers  and  auii- 
liariiiS.  From  a  baa-relief, 
B.0. 1000. 

Muslim  0/  tka  Louvre. 


31.  Two  Assyrian  helmetB,  probably 
in  bronze,  from  bturruliefe. 
The  one  with  a  double-pointed 
crest  has  bean  imitated  by  the 
Greeks,  and  appears  to  come 
from  the  ancient  civilisation 
of  America. 


(CTlii) 


88.  Fenian  helmet  from  a  group 
representing  Mithras  sacrific- 
ing a  boll.    (See  note  to  page 
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-.  Helmet  or  war  headdress  of  Persian 
chief,  from  a  baa-relief  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  headdress, 
which  appeals  to  be  of  metal,  has 
probably  been  used  in  war. 
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35.  Helmet  or  headdreesof  Persian  archer, 
from  a  baa-relief  of  Pereepol  is,  a  cast 
of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
Same  obserratioue  aa  for  the  preceding 
one.    (ex.  560.) 


36.  Persian  helmet  with  movable  plates, 
probably  in  bronze,  from  a  Persian 
bas-relief,  a  cast  of  which  U  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  piece  of 
armour  is  interesting,  inasmuch  aa  it 
prefigures  the  European  Renaissance 
helmet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (n.c. 
580.) 


37.  Persian  helmet  with  cheek-plates  and    _,, 
neck- covering,  tram  a  bas-relief,  casta  J[( 
of   which    are   at  the  Luuvth  and 
British  Museum.    Same  obse nations 
aa  the  preceding  one. 


I.  Persian  helmet  of  the  reign  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Saasanides  (i-o.  226- 
£52).  This  bronze  helmet  is  in  the 
JJritisft  Museum. 
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39.  Babylonian     buckler     or    the 

height  of  s  man's  shoulder, 
probably  in  bronze. 

British  Museum. 

40.  Assyrian  buckler,  from    a    bee- 

relief.     It  appears  to  be  of  a 
convex  form,  like  the  preceding 


41.  Persian  buckler  with  visor  or 

right-holes.     Boa-relief. 

42.  Persian  buckler  from  the  mosaic 

of  Pompeii,  which  represent* 
the  battle  between  Alexander 
and  Darius. 

Museum  of  Naplm. 

43.  Assyrian   shield,  or   Patois,  of 

the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder. 
Baa-relief  of  the  second  Amy- 
nan  Empire,  reign  of  Serdana- 
palmV.    b.c.700. 

Mwitm  ofOxe  Loam. 

44.  Assyrian    Psvois,    breast-high. 

Prom  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  siege  of  a  city  by  Asshur- 
Inr-PaL 

BrifuJ.  JTssssss. 


45.  Oast  of  arms  of  Assyrian  base- 
man, probably  of  plates  of 
metal  sewed  on  leather.  It 
covers  the  loins,  and  is  copied 
from  bas-re lieb  in  the  British 
Unseam,  in  which  is  also  to 
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EGYPTIAN   WEAPONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  history 
of  Egypt,  which  goes  back  to  the  commencement  of  twenty* 
six  dynasties,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  reign  of  Menes,  the  first 
king  (b.o.  2450),  a  time  when  this  country  formed,  as  under 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  several  distinct  states,  each  under  an 
independent  prince,  documentary  evidence  as  to  the  arms  of 
the  soldiery  fails  us  almost  entirely.  The  first  seventeen 
dynasties,  beginning  from  Menes  to  Moans  (2450 — 1990), 
which  comprised  in  all  three  hundred  and  thirty  kings, 
who  reigned  simultaneously  in  Thebes,  This,  Elephantine, 
Heraclea,  Diospolis,  Xois,  and  Tanis,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  known  as  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs 
(Moeris,  Uchoreus  the  founder  of  Memphis,  Osymandias, 
Bamses,  Amenophis,  Ac.),  have  left  us  no  other  evidence 
than  a  few  bas-reliefs. 

It  has  already  been  observed  in  the  historical  chapter, 
that  the  civil  and  funereal  monuments  of  Egypt,  on  account 
of  its  being  a  country  where  the  genius  of  the  nation  was 
bent  more  towards  science  and  agriculture  than  to  war,  offer 
fewer  military  subjects  than  Assyrian  monuments.  We  have 
seen  that  Denon,  in  his  "  Voyages  dans  la  haute  et  basse 
Egypte,"  has  left  a  few  drawings  of  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons ;  but  they  are  too  slight,  even  when  added  to  the 
Theban  bas-reliefs,  to  be  able  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the 
complete  equipment  of  Egyptian  soldiery. 

The  few  Egyptian  tools  and  weapons  in  iron,  exhibited  in 
the  museums  of  London,  the  Louvre,  and  Berlin,  which 
assuredly  belong  to  most  ancient  times,  can  leave  no  doubts 
as  to  this  metal  being  used  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Assyria 
contemporaneously  with  bronze.  All  that  has  been  found  of 
offensive  weapons  dating  from  the  age  of  stone  consists,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  chapter  in  which  these  weapons  are  mentioned, 
of  a  few  arrow-heads,  knives,  and  lance-heads  in  flint  chipped 
by  splintering,  preserved  in  the  museums  of  London  and 
Berlin.  The  arrow-blades  were  found4  in  Babylon  itself, 
and  cannot  date  farther  back  than  the  foundation  of  this 
city.    In  addition  to  this  there  are  in  the  British  Museum  a 
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few  flint  chips,  destined  to  the  manufacture  of  sharp-bladed 
weapons,  found  at  Sarabnt-el-Khadon. 

The  most  valuable  piece,  for  the  reconstituting  Egyptian 
armour,  is  the  imbricated  coat  of  mail  which  M.  Prisse 
d' A  venues  has  represented  in  his  work,  for  the  Biblical  in- 
scription engraved  on  one  of  the  bronze  scales  enables  us  to 
fix  its  date.  Several  of  the  offensive  weapons  drawn  by  this 
same  archaeologist  are  of  such  peculiar  shape  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  their  use. 
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Egyptians  fighting,  from  mural 
psintingsof  Thebes.  Tbebead- 
dresses  are  of  a  strange  form, 
and  the  offensive  weapons  con- 
mat  of  only  lances  and  uram 


2.  Egyptian  soldiers,  bom  Theban 
bas-reliefs.  In  addition  to  the 
shield  with  sight-holes  these 
men  appear  to  be  all  armed 
with  the  "shop"  or  "khop" 
(see  farther  on,  No.  19). 


3.  Egyptian    coat    of    mail,   from 

Denon's  work.  Among  the 
designs  of  M.  Prisse  d'A  venues 
ma;  be  remarked  en  Egyptian 
coat  of  mail,  in  scales  of  bronxe, 
each  scale  being  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length  by  three  -fourths 
of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Among 
too  scales  the  one  which  bean 
the  Biblical  inscription  fixes  the 
date  of  the  manufacture  to  the 
Pharaontc  dynast;. 

4.  Egyptian  coat  in  crocodile's  skin. 
Egyptian  Mmeum  of  the  Belvedere, 

5.  Egyptian  buckler  with  sight-hole, 

from  Denon's  work.  The  bas- 
relief  of  Thebes,  already  men- 
tioned, shows  a  similar  buckler 
but  of  oval  shape. 
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*      6.  Sword-breaker, from Denone work. 


7.  Egyptian  quivers, 


8.  Egyptian  hatchet, 


id. 


id. 


0        9.        „ 


sword, 


10.      „       %  scimitar, 


id. 


id. 


<£B= 


f* 


n 


'l^rXs 


11. 


12. 


»» 


M 


dart, 


sling, 


id. 


id. 


IG 


W 


13.  Unknown  weapon,        id. 


14.  Unknown  weapon,        id. 

15.  Hatchet,    from    bas-reliefe    of 

Thebes. 

16.  Scorpion  or  whip-goad,      id. 

The  size  of  these  weapons  could 
not  be  given,  but  they  appear 
to  be  from  25  to  27  inches  long. 
They  were  probably  in  bronze 
andiron. 
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17.  Egyptian  wedge  01 

(4  inches). 


Matturn  of  Berlin. 

i  lance-head,  iron 


18.  Egyptian  knife 

(6  inches). 

Muteam  of  Berlin. 

19.  Shop  or  khop,  an  Egyptian    iron 

weapon  (6  inches).  Museum  of 
Berlin.  It  may  be  seen,  a  little 
enlarged,  on  the  gronp  of  Seti- 
Menephlhab.  vanquishing  Tahen- 
nnb,  of  the  18th  dynasty  (b.c, 
1990),  at  tlio  British  Museum. 

20.  Egyptian  lance-head,  bronze  (10} 

inches). 

21.  Egyptian  poignard,  bronte.     The 

handle  is  nxed  upon  a  wooden 


c=o 


EsqJ^^^. 


22.  Egyptian    hatchet,    bronze,    of   5 

inches,  bound  with  thongs  to  a 
wooden  handle  of  15|  inches. 

British  Mtueum. 

23.  Egyptian     hatchet,     bronze     (4J 

inches),  fixed  inloawooden  handle 
of  1 G  j  inches. 

24.  Bronze  dagger  (11  inches).      This 

weapon    has,  however,   a   Greek 
character. 

25.  Egyptian    poignard,    bronze    (11} 

inches),  found  at  Thebes,  and 
drawn  in  M.  Prisse  d'Arennes' 
work.  The  handle  is  in  horn. 
2a  Egyptian  poignard  and  sheath, 
bronze,  1  foot  in  length.  The 
handle  is  of  ivory,  ornamented 
with  stods  in  gilded  bronze. 
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GREEK  AND  ETBUSOAN  ARMOUR. 

To  facilitate  research,  this  chapter  will  contain  a  summary 
of  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  historical  chapter  on 
Greek  and  Etruscan  armour. 

The  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  of  Greece  in  the  time 
of  Homer  (b.c.  1000)  were  for  the  most  part  in  bronze,  a 
few  for  purposes  of  defence  being  in  leather,  though  iron  was 
as  well  known  in  Greece  as  in  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Defen- 
sive armour  was  composed  of  a  cuirass  or  corslet  (with 
breast  and  back  plates,  each  made  of  a  single  piece  or  shell), 
of  the  helmet,  of  the  large  round  convex  shield,  and  the 
Kvrjfufxs,  greaves  or  defensive  leggings.* 

The  offensive  weapons  were  the  cut-and-thrust  sword, 
straight-bladed,  more  or  less  long,  double-edged,  with  a 
slender  point  and  square  sheath,  which  was  worn  on  the  right 
side.  The  lance  was  from  eleven  to  fifteen  feet  long,  with  a 
broad,  long,  and  pointed  head,  rounded  towards  the  socket, 
and  with  a  cross-piece  bevelled,  and  strongest  towards  the 
centre.  This  weapon  served  either  for  thrusting  or  throwing. 
The  javelin  with  its  amentum  (a  strap  fixed  to  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  javelin)  was  a  kind  of  long  arrow  or  dart,  which 
fiie  warrior  threw  from  his  hand,  and  which  we  find  amongst 
the  Germans  and  Bomans ;  and  lastly,  the  bow  and  arrows. 

The  Greeks  had  at  first  no  cavalry,  nor  had  they  even  a 
term  to  indicate  the  action  of  mounting  on  horseback,  for 
which,  even  in  French,  a  proper  verb  does  not  exist,  for  the 
expression  "  chevaucher  "  means  rather  to  stroll  (Jldner)  on 
horsebacLf 

*  The  different  coverings  for  the  feet  among  the  Greeks  were,  the 
$andal,  worn  by  the  men ;  the  persica,  worn  by  the  women,  particularly 
by  the  hetairm ;  the  crepida,  the  iron-shod  shoe  of  the  philosophers  and 
soldiers,  which  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  foot ;  and  the  MrbaUnA, 
belonging  to  the  peasant  There  were  also  the  cothurnu*,  and  the  buskin. 
The  first  was  the  foot  covering  of  the  tragic  actors,  to  appear  taller 
when  they  acted  heroes.  ligatures,  fastened  to  the  sole,  which  was 
generally  of  cork,  became  narrower,  as  in  the  modern  skate,  and  passed 
between  the  first  and  second  toe.  It  was  also  worn  by  kings  and  people 
of  the  higher  classes.  The  buskin  was  particularly  suited  to  comic 
actors ;  it  was  a  kind  of  boot  laced  up  the  front,  and  generally  coming 
up  higher  than  the  ankle.  An  antique  statue  of  Diana  in  the  Museo 
Pio-Clementino,  and  many  other  statues,  wear  the  buskin. 

f  This  assertion  seems  hardly  admissible,  in  the  face  of  the  words 
4*i0f0irir4<r,  mounted  (so.  on  horseback),  and  Imrtbuy,  to  ride. — 
Translator's  Note. 
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Later,  about  b.o.  400,  bodies  of  slingers  and  horsemen 
were  added  to  their  armies. 

As  to  the  Etruscan  arms,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
categories :  those  constructed  when  Phoenician  influences  pre- 
vailed (Asiatic  weapons),  and  which  appear  anterior  even  to 
Greek  civilisation;  those  of  the  epoch  of  the  end  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  which  are  perfectly  identical  with  Greek 
weapons ;  and  lastly  those  of  the  Latin  time,  a  little  while 
before  the  conquest  of  Etruria  by  the  Romans. 

Greek  weapons  have  necessarily  been  classed  with  Etruscan 
ones,  of  which  few  or  none  of  the  first  period  exist ;  to  class 
them  separately  would  have  been  impracticable. 
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Greek  combatants,  from  a  pointed 
vase  in  the  Louvre.  The  war- 
riora  are  armed  with  casques, 
breastplates,  and  bucklers,  bat 
wear  no  leggings.  The  lance 
and  sword  constitute  the  offen- 
sive weapon*. 


2.  Greet  casque  colled  "  kataityi," 
probably  in  leather,  of  the  8th 
century  b.o,  copied  from  a 
bronze  statuette  of  Diotned. 
This  casque  has  no  crest,  bat 
has  a  chin  strap,  and  appears  to 
indicate  well  the  primitive  form 


n  casque  in  bronze,  said 
to  belong  to  the  first  period, 
a  1,  "  Musee  d'Artillerie  de 
Paris."  A  similar  casque  has, 
however,  been  found  in  the 
German  cemetery  of  Hallstatt, 
whose  tombs  do  not  date  farther 
than  the  Christian  era. 


i.  Etruscan  casque  in  bronze,  pre- 
served In  the  Louvre.  This 
one  Is  also  attributed  to  archaic 
times.  Similar  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  the  "  Musee 
d'Artillerie  de  Paris "  (0.  2), 
Id  the  Museums  of  Berlin, 
Turin  (No.  SiO),  of  Mayenoe 
(No.  380),  and  in  the  Tower 
of  London  Q). 
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5.  Bronze  casque  from  the  Museom 

of  St  Germain,  attributed  to 
the  Umbrians.*  One  similar 
has  been  found  in  the  German 
tombs  of  Hallstatt,  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  Cabinet  of  Anti- 
quities at  Vienna,  and  another 
found  at  Steingaden,  in  Ba- 
varia, is  in  the  museum  at 
Augsburg. 

6.  Etruscan  casque  in  bronze  with 

long  antenna.  Fac-similes  to 
be  seen  in  the  Artillery  Museum, 
Paris  (G.  12.),  in  the  Museum 
at  Mayence,  and  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Medals  at  Paris.  The  Louvre 
possesses  a  similar  specimen, 
but  in  gold.  The  antenna? 
(from  the  Latin  "ante/'  before, 
and  '*  fixus,"  fixed)  are  so  called 
from  their  shape,  whieh  resem- 
bles the  yards  of  ships. 

7.  Archaic  Etruscan  bronze  casque. 

A  figured  vizor  may  be  re- 
marked, which  calls  to  mind 
the  movable  vizors  of  the 
Christian  Middle  Ages. 

British  Museum. 


8.  Greek  casques  in  bronze,  with 
inscriptions.  8 

British  Museum. 

*  The  Umbrians  or  Umbri  were 
of  the  Gallic  race,  and  were  allies  of 
the  Etruscans,  b.c.  311—307.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  some  modern 
historians,  I  believe  that  this  people 
was  a  less  ancient  one  than  the 
Etruscan  race. 
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9.  Greek  casqne  of  a  "hoplites,''  or 
heavy -armed  foot-Boldier,  In  bronze, 
copied  from  a  statue  of  that  time. 
Similar  example*  are  to  be  Been  in 
the  armouries  of  Turin  (341),  Ber- 
lin, Mayence,  Goodrich  Court,  and 
the  Artillery  Museum,  Paris.  A 
similar  object,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  engraved  with  a  Qreek 
inscription.  The  Venetian  taiadm 
of  the  fifteenth  century  resemble  in 
style  this  helmet.  One  lite  it  in 
every  respect  has  been  found  at 
Btetngaden,  near  Hohenschwanga, 
in  Bavaria :  it  is  now  in  the 
Augsburg  Museum. 


11.  Greek  casque  In  bronze.  No.  3176, 
Museum  of  Mayence.  It  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  workmanship, 
the  reliefs  representing  a  combat 
of  two  bulb ;  it  has  antenna,  and 
is  surmounted  with  a  crest-holder. 


12.  Greek  casque  from  a  painted  vase, 
•aid  to  be  Etruscan,  in  the  Loam. 
This  Is  the  perfect  Greek  classic 
casque,  which  we  see  in  so  many 
sculptures:  nota  single  specimen, 
however,  ha*  descended  to  us.* 

*  Singularly  enough,  two  New 
Zealand  casques  of  twisted  vegetable 
fibre,  in  the  Meyrick  Collection,  now 
exhibiting  at  South  Kensington,  are  of 
this  pure  Greek  type, — Tbahblatob'b 
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13.  Greek  casque  from  the  paintings 
on  a  vase  said  to  be  Etruscan, 
in  the  Louvre  Museum  ;  it  is 
of  a  rare  and  artistic  shape. 
The  crest  holder,  which  re- 
presents a  kind  of  eagle,  ap-  . 
pean  to  be  ornamented  with 
horsehair. 


with  haraehair  cut  short,  and 
the  bead-piece  shows  fine  em- 
bossed workmanship. 


lit.  Crest  or  a  Greek  casque  in 
bronze,  found  in  a  tomb. 
C.  13,  Museum  of  Artillery, 
Pnrifl.  Observe  the  likeness 
to  Assyrian  crest.  No.  32,  page 
98. 


16.  Greek  casque  with  neck  cover- 
ing, in  bronze,  C.  6,  Museum 
of  Artillery,  Paris.  This 
helmet  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  horseman  of  the 


17-  Greek  casque  with  chin-strap 
in  bronze.    C.  8,  Museum  of 

Artillery,  Paris. 
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18.  Greek  helmet  with  neck-cover- 
ing and  plume-holder,  belong- 
ing to  a  horseman.  C.  1, 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris; 
this  helmet  belongs  to  the 
period  of  decadence. 


19.  Etruscan  breastplate  in  bronze, 
made  in  one  shell,  and  showing 
in  relief  the  human  shape. 
It  comes  from  an  Etruscan 
tomb,  and  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Oarlsruhe.  The 
Museum  of  Artillery  at  Paris 
possesses  a  cast  of  it    0. 17. 


Greek  corslet  composed  of  two 
pieces,  back  and  breast  plate, 
in  bronze,  found  in  the  en- 
virons of  Naples.  0. 13,  Mu- 
seum of  Artillery,  Paris. 


21.  Greek  arm-guard    in   bronze. 

Collection  of  M.  Bonstellen, 
near  Berne,  Switzerland. 

22.  Greek  belt  in  bronze,  belonging 

to  a  soldier  or  gladiator  (1  foot 
in  length),  furnished  with 
hooks.  C.  15,  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paris,  and  No.  372, 
Museum  of  Mayence. 
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23.  Etruscan  buckler,  3  feet  in 
diameter;  found  in  a  tomb. 
The  hammered  and  chased 
work  which  fills  the  circles 
is  of  a  remarkable  character  ; 
the  style  is  Asiatio-Phoanician, 
and  indicates  that  the  article 
belonged  to  the  first  Etruscan 
period.  This  shield  belongs 
to  the  British  Museum,  and 
a  cast  is  to  be  Been  in  the 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
No.  C.  9. 


.  Etruscan  buckler,  in  bronze,  17 
inches  in  diameter.  The  en- 
graving  is  of  the  interior  of 
the  shield.  It  was  discovered 
in  a  tomb,  and  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Hayence.  The 
Museum  of  Artillery  at  Paris 
laenstofit.  No.C.10. 


Boss  of  Greek  shield.*  It  mea- 
sures 10}  inches, an d  waa  found 
in  the  environs  of  Mayence, 
in  which  city  it  is  exhibited. 
The  Museum  of  Artillery  at 
Paris  possesses  a  cast  of  it 
No.  0.  22. 


*  The  Greek  buckler  had  two 
handles,  one  in  the  centre,  through 
which  the  ann  passed,  and  one  at 
the  edge  for  the  hand.  In  addition 
to  this  there  was  a  leathern  strap 
to  hang  the  shield  round  the  neck. 
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26.  Grave  of  Greek  horseman, 
bronze  (18}  inches).  Museum 
of  Artillery  at  Paris,  C.  22. 
The  back  of  the  leg  is  not 
protected. 


27.  Greave  of  Etruscan  horseman, 
bronze  (21  inches).  It  was 
found  in  a  tomb.  Museum  of 
Oarlsruhe.  The  Museum  of 
Mayence  possesses  a  similar 
one,  and  the  Museum  of  Ar- 
tillery at  Paris  a  cast  No.0. 
16.  The  knee-cap  represents 
the  bead  of  a  lion.  The  back 
of  the  leg  is  not  protected. 


28.  Etruscan  poitrinal  abarde,"  in 
brorae,  to  protect  the  horse's 
breast  Museums  of  Oarlsruhe, 
Mayence,  and  a  cast,  No.  C. 
15,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


29.  Etruscan  chamftont,  or  frontal 
plate  for  a  horse's  head,  in 
bronze.  The  numbers  27,  28, 
and  29,  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  suit  of 
horseman's  armour.  Museums 
of  Oarlsruhe,  Mayence,  and  a 
cast,  No.  C.  18,  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paris. 


30.  Greek  sword,  m  bronze  (19J 

inches). 
No.  348,  jtfuaeiun  of  Mayenee, 

31.  Greek  sword,  in  bronze  (32 

inches). 
C.  18,  Miueamnf  Artillery,  Font. 

32.  Greek  sword,  colled  Gallo- 

Greek   (25   inches),  with 
its  sheath,  both  in  bronze, 
found  in  the  department 
ofTJzes. 
B.  19.  Mutevm  of  Artillery,  Parti. 

33.  Bronze  lance-head,  probably 

Greek,  found  in  a  peat  moss 
near  Abbeville  (Homme). 
R  23,  Mnseum  of  Artillery, 
Paris.  The  Museum  of 
Mnyencu  possesses  a  simi- 
lar lance-head.    No.  349. 

34.  Antiqne  dagger,  in  bronze, 

called  "  pniuzoniuin,"  com- 
mon to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  16]  inob.ee  long. 
Mamurn  of  Artillery,  Varii. 

35.  Greek  (?)  hatchet,  in  bronze. 

Museum  of  Berlin. 

36.  Greek    or    Etruscan  mace- 

head,  covered  with  points, 
found  in  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Naples. 
dftueumt  of  Berlin,  Saint  Ger- 
main, aitd  Artillery,  Parit. 

37.  Greek  spur,  in  bronze,  found 

in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 

Naples. 

Jfussum  of  Artillery,  Parit. 

38.  Antique    spur,  in    bronze, 

probably  Greek. 

Muteum  of  Artillery,  Pari: 
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1.  "Hoplitee,"  regular    soldier, 

armed  with  the  trefoil-shaped 

buckler,   from   the   treatise 
ofM.  Rodios. 
Em  nOAEHIKHZ  TEXNH3, 

Athena,  1808. 
This  soldier  ia  interesting 
on  uocount  of  the  helmet 
of  Etruscan  shape,  and  the 
shield  like  a  three-lobed 
leaf. 

2.  Coat  of  mail.    It  will  bo  aeen 

that  the  avoid  ia  worn  on 
the  right  aide. 

3.  Leaden  bolt  of  Greek   cata- 

pult, engraved  with  the  word 
AEHAI,  receive. 


i.  Hand  arbalest,  or  balitta,  a 
weapon  mueh  like  the  croaa- 
bow  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
copied  from  the  work  of 
M.  Bodioa,  who  constructed 
it  after  a  Bymntine  text 
It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  snob,  a  portable 
bajista,  or  arbalest,  waa  really 
used  in  ancient  Greece. 


-am  with  protecting 
i  wheels,  called  a 
,"  from  M.  Bodioa' 
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As  in  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  treated  of  the  Greek 
equipment,  in  the  present  we  have  given  a  summary  of  Roman 
equipment,  which  in  the  earliest  epochs  was  most  probably 
the  same  as  that  of  Etruria,  a  country  where  it  had  been 
established  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  Greeks. 

Polybins,  who  was  born  in  the  year  552  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Borne,  or  202  b.o.  (nearly  three  hundred  years  after 
the  conquest  of  Etruria  by  the  Romans),  and  who  is  the 
earliest  author  who  has  described  the  offensive  and  defensive 
arms  of  the  Romans,  speaks  only  of  those  of  his  own  time. 
The  description  given  by  this  contemporary  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  added  to  some  slight  information  afforded  us  by 
sculptures  on  or  in  tombs  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  in 
Germany,  and  by  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  is 
nearly  all  that  is  known  on  this  subject. 

But  from  the  works  ascribed  to  Homer  we  have  much 
fuller  information  concerning  the  arms  used  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  tenth  and  even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  b.o.,  the 
epoch  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  than  concerning  those  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  mighty  Roman  people  conquered  the 
world. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Romans,  in  common  with  the 
Greeks  and  Etruscans,  at  first  used  only  bronze  for  their 
weapons,  but  in  the  time  of  Polybins  this  metal  was 
restricted  to  helmets,  breastplates,  and  other  portions  of 
their  armour ;  all  offensive  weapons,  such  as  bows,  swords, 
and  lances,  were  always  either  made  entirely  of  or  tipped 
with  iron,  while  the  Gauls  at  that  time  still  employed  bronze. 

The  Roman  army  was  composed  of  three  divisions  of 
soldiers:  the  veHtea,  or  foot-soldiers,  who  were  lightly 
armed;    hastarii,  or   legionary  foot    soldiers,  and   cavalry. 

The  first  were  armed  with  seven  light  javelins,  the  shaft 
of  which  was  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  the  iron  head 
about  nine  inches,  with  a  sword,  and  a  small  round  or 
oval  shield,  called  parmaf  about  three  feet  in  circumference. 

*  This  was  the  clam  of  shield  worn  by  gladiators. 
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The  helmet,  which  was  usually  made  with  cheek-pieces, 
had  neither  crest  nor  horsehair,  though  it  was  sometimes 
ornamented  with  wolfs  skin. 

The  hastarius,  or  legionary  soldier,  was  protected  by  an 
iron  or  leathern  helmet,  ornamented  with  three  scarlet  and 
black  feathers,  by  greaves  or  leggings  (ocrece\*  and  by  a 
breastplate  or  cuirass,  composed  of  a  corslet  and  shoulder- 
pieces,  tho  whole  made  of  bronze.  He  also  had  a  large 
shield  called  a  scutum,  of  a  rectangular  and  convex  shape, 
made  of  wood,  skin,  and  iron,  about  four  feet  long  by  two  and 
a  half  feet  broad,  and  covered  with  plates  of  iron.  For  offensive 
weapons  he  carried  an  iron  Iberian  sword,  which  was  always 
worn  on  the  right  side,  as  in  Greece ;  though  the  Assyrians, 
the  Hindoos,  the  ancient  Americans,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Egyptians  always  wore  it  on  the  left  side,  as  at  the  present 
day.  The  hastarius,  besides  the  above  weapon,  had  two 
javelins,  one  of  which  was  the  famous  legionary  pUumf  which 
we  find  later  in  use  among  the  Franks.  The  Roman 
slinger  was  armed  with  a  sling  similar  to  the  one  used  by 
the  Achfeans. 

The  Roman  cavalry  in  the  time  of  Polybius  were  equipped 
like  the  Greek.  Before  that  time  they  had  no  defence 
except  a  round,  oval,  or  hexagonal  shield  made  of  ox-hide ; 
but  subsequently  the  armour  was  changed  and  made  stronger 
and  better  fitted  to  resist  the  attacks  of  barbarians.  In 
the  time  of  Trajan  and  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  horseman 
wore  a  flexible  cuirass  or  squamata,  made  of  scales  of  iron  or 
bronze  sewed  on  linen  or  leather ;  or  a  hamaia,  made  of  metal 
chains,  being  in  fact  a  sort  of  mail-coat.  On  the  column 
of  Trajan  are  represented  many  soldiers  wearing  cuirasses 
made  neither  of  scales  nor  of  chain  mail,  but  of  long  pieces  of 
metal  similar  to  the  armour  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  the 
bas-reliefs  on  this  monument  show  that  there  was  as  much 
variety  in  the  equipment  of  their  different  bodies  of  troops  at 
that  time  as  there  is  now-a-days. 

The  armour  of  the  centurion  was  more  elaborate  than  that 

*  The  foot-coverings  of  the  Romans,  like  those  of  the  Greeks,  were 
various.  The  tclUa,  or  sandal,  a  sole  of  wood  or  leather  attached  by 
straps ;  the  ocdceus,  or  shoe  of  civil  life  ;  the  ocress  mentioned  in  the 
text,  and  the  solea  h'gnea,  the  wooden  shoe  of  the  poor.  The  boot, 
derived  from  the  Keltic  hot  (foot),  was  unknown  to  all  ancient  peoples. 
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of  the  simple  hastarius :  his  corslet  had  shoulder-pieces 
fixed  to  it,  and  was  long  enough  to  cover  his  thighs.  It  was 
very  often  ornamented  with  silver  phaler®,  which  served  as 
marks  of  distinction  and  military  rewards  at  that  time.  Some 
of  these  are  represented  on  page  120. 
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1  A  Roman  soldier,  a  vdea,  or  auxiliary  soldier,  from  a  tombstone  found 
.  in  the  Rhine,  and  now  in  the  Museum  at  Mayenoe ;  a  cast  of  it  is 
in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  at  Paris.  This  soldier  is  armed  with 
two  long  javelins  about  the  same  height  as  himself,  with  a  sword 
worn  on  the  right  side,  and  with  a  parazonium  or  dagger  on  the 
left  The  only  defensive  armour  he  has  is  a  small  apron  made  of 
straps  of  leather  studded  with  pieces  of  metaL 

2.  A  Roman  legionary  soldier  (hastarius),  back  view.    This  figure  is 

taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  Trajan  column,  erected  by  Trajan 
three  years  before  his  death,  114  a.d.  On  it  are  represented  in 
particular  his  exploits  in  the  wars  against  the  Dacians  (103-104), 
wars  which  were  ended  by  the  conquest  of  Dacia  Trajana  (now 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  and  the  north-east  of  Hungary). 
The  cuirass  is  made  of  thin  plates  of  metaL 

3.  The  same,  front  view. 

4.  Roman  horseman,  from  the  Trajan  column.    He  wears  the  aquamata, 

or  shirt,  made  of  metal  chain  armour,  a  species  of  coat  of  mail ;  an 
oval  shield,  a  helmet  with  a  ring  and  chin  strap,  and  a  sword  on 
the  right  side. 

5.  Bust  of  a  Roman  legionary  soldier,  from  the  Trajan  column.    He 

wears  a  crested  helmet. 

6.  Head  of  a  hastarius  belonging  to  another  legion,  from  the  Trajan 

column. 

7.  Head  of  a  hastarius  of  another  legion,  from  the  Trajan  column. 

8.  Head  of  a  hastarius  belonging  to  another  legion,  from  the  Trajan 

column* 

9.  Cuirass  of  a  Roman  centurion,  about  22  inches  in  length.    It  is 

ornamented  with  nine  silver  phalersa,  or  military  distinctions,  and  is 
in  the  possession  of  King  William  I.  of  Prussia.  There  is  a  cast  of 
it  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris.  A  centurion  belonging 
to  the  legion  of  Varus  (who  was  defeated  by  the  Germans,  a.d.  9), 
represented  on  a  tombstone  that  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Mayenoe, 
has  the  same  kind  of  cuirass. 

30.  Bronze  scales  of  a  iquamata,  or  Roman  cuirass.  They  are  copied 
from  those  found  at  Avenche,  the  ancient  Aventieum,  capital  of 
Roman  Switzerland,  which  was  known  of  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Onear,  and  was  subsequently  very  much  improved  by  Vespasian. 
Some  of  its  remains  are  in  the  Museum  at  Avenche.  The  author 
has  in  his  own  collection  several  other  fragments  of  Roman  arms 
in  bronze,  from  the  ruins  of  Aventicum, 

11.  Roman  helmet,  in  bronze.  It  was  dug  up  in  the  field  where  the 
battle  of  CannsB  took  place,  b.o.  216,  and  given  by  the  Superior  of 
an  Augustine  Convent  to  Pope  Ganganelli.  This  helmet  is  now 
in  the  Castle  d'Erbach  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  it  is  not  known 
how  it  came  there.  No.  879,  in  the  Museum  at  Mayence,  and 
No.  D.  1,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  at  PariB,  are  helmets  similar 
to  the  above. 
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Ramanf  Samnite, 


12.  Samnite  helmet,  in  bronze, 
found  at  Isernia,  in  an- 
cient Samnium.  This 
helmet  is  in  the  Erbach 
collection,  and  dates  as 
early  as  the  second  Samnite 
war  (b.c.  327-324).  A 
gilded  Japanese  helmet  of 
similar  shape  is  in  the 
Museum  of  Artillery  at 
Paris. 

13  and  14.  Two  Boman  helmets, 
from  the  Trajan  column. 
No.  14  resembles  a  helmet 
copied  from  the  Theodo- 
sian  column,  spoken  of 
later,  in  the  chapter  on 
the  iron  age. 


15.  Roman  helmet,  in  iron,  about 
1  foot  in  height.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  bronze,  and 
dates  from  the  time  of  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  that  age.  The  face  is 
almost  entirely  covered  by 
a  sort  of  mask.  It  is  in 
the  Museum  of  Artillery 
in  Paris.    D.  29. 


16.  Boman  gladiator's  helmet, 
from  the  Pourtales  collec- 
tion. The  face  is  entirely 
protected  by  a  fixed  vizor, 
pierced  all  over  with  round 
holes.  This  sort  of  helmet 
came  into  use  in  the  16th 
century  of  our  era.  Now 
in  the  Museum  of  8t 
Germain. 
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17.  Roman    helmet,    round    at 

Pompeii.        Mneenro      of  fl 

Artillery  in  Paris. 

18.  Dftciuu     sword,    from     the 

Tnijau  column,  erected  by 
Trajan  three  yean  before 
hU death,  in  the  year  114.  _. 
The  Dacians  were  the  *** 
people  who  inhabited 
Molds  Tift,  Wallachia,  and 
Tmiisylvania,  and  tlie 
north  -  east  of  Hungary. 
They  fought  bareheaded, 
and  had  only  a  shield  for 
defensive  armour. 

19.  Roman  war-hatchet,  in  iron. 

From  the  Collegia  Romano 

20.  21.  Roman  sword    of   iron 
worn     with    belt,    called 

'     ,  10  inches  in 


uiirmani, 

length; 


e  of  bronze.  A  cast 
of  this  weapon  (which  was 
found  in  Germany  |  in  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Artillery 
inPnris.    D.  20. 

22.  Iron  head  of  Roman  javelin, 
6  inches  Ions.  From  tlie 
Museum  at  Mayence. 

2ft.  Iron  head  of  Roman  (7)  jave- 
lin. 11  inches  Ions.  From 
the  Museum  at  Mayence. 

23t»>.  IrcTihiMdofKomanjiflum 

24.  Roman  (?)   bill,  in  bronze, 

found  in  Ireland. 

ji,  Tower  of  London. 

25.  Roman  bill,  in    iron,  from 

the  ruins  of  Pssstum,  on 
the  coast  of  Lncania.  0.2, 
Museum  of  Artillery  in 
Paris.  This  weapon,  which 
is  also  found  on  Assyrian 
sculpture,  is  not  the  harpe 
(Spin)  or  scimetar  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  a  sort 
of  sword,  witlittBharphnok 
projecting  from  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  weapon — a  wea- 
pon with  which  Mercnryis 
represented  killing  Argus, 
Perseus,  when  cutting  off 
Medusa's  bead,  and  which 
the  gladiators  often  used. 
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f,  26.  Roman  sword,  in  iron,  2G  inches  in 
length.    The  hilt  is  ornamented 
with  bronze.*    It  was  found  at 
Biogen. 
CoOectim  of  the  Bargonuuter  SoOen. 

27.  Roman  sword,  in  iron,  23  inches 
in  length. 

Sotlen  Collection 

28.  Roman  sword,  in  iron,  25  inches  in 
length.  The  armourer's  mark  is 
Sabini.  A  cast  of  it  is  in  the 
MiujeumofArtiUery.Paria.  D.13. 

29.  Roman  sword,  in  iron,  22  inches  in 
length,  found  at  Biogen. 

SoOen  Collection. 

3D.  Roman   sword-blade,    in   iron,    19 

inches  in  length,  found  at  May- 

D.  14,  JbTuKvm  of  Artillery,  Pant. 
81.  Roman   spar,  in  bronze,  found  at 
Salbnrg,  near  Hotuburg.  by  the 
Keeper  of  the  Archives,  EUbeL 

32.  Roman  spar,  in  iron. 
D.  43,  Jfuwuni  of  Artitttry  Parts. 

33.  Roman  caltrop  of  iron  {hamtut 
ferreui) :    it  is  pointed  at  both 

Mttaeam  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
84.  Boman  horse-shoe,  that  wan  fastened 
to  the  hock  of  the  horse  by  means 
of  a  strap  passed  through  the  ring 
of  the  shoe.  D.  12,  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paris;  Museums  at 
Arencbe  (ATenticum).  These 
horse-shoes  have  been  found  in 
Switzerland,   and   at    Lintx,   in 

*  A  scabbard  dug  up  at  Mayence, 
now  in  the  British  Moseum,  bears  a 
portrait  of  Augustus,  and  a  group  of 
Tbibenias  offering'  to  the  emperor  a 
statuu  of  Victory. 
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35.  Hignum,  or  bodge,  of  Soman 
cohort.  In  bronze,  found  in 
Asia  Minor.  This  in  a  most 
bountiful  piece  of  work,  and 
moat  have  been  designed 
by  a  Greek  artist. 

D.3,  Museum  0/ Artillery,  Pari*. 


36.  Poniard,  or  short!  sword,  in 

bronze,   found  in   a  lake 
dwelling  at  Peachiera. 
Cabinet  of  Antiquities  ai  Vienna, 

37.  Plain  war-hatchet,  in  bronze, 

found  in  the  old  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Its  shape  shows 
that  it  was  a  weapon,  and 
not  an  implement  or  hus- 
bandry or  Carpentry. 
B.    36,  Museum  of  Artillery  in 

Pari*. 

38.  Plain  war-hatohet,  in  bronze, 

round  at  Naples.      These 
two  hut  weapons  may  very 
likely  hare   been    of  an 
earlier  date. 
B.  37,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Parit. 
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With  regard  to  the  machines  of  war  that  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  there  is  not  one  existing  in 
its  original  shape ;  and  the  balistas  and  catapults  which  have 
been  restored  from  drawings  ought  not  to  figure  in  a  work 
which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  history  of  such  arms  as 
are  based  upon  authentic  documentary  evidence. 
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IV. 

WEAPONS  OF  THE  BRONZE  AGE, 

THE  Keltic  tribes,  who  occupied  most  probably  a  large 
portion  of  Central  Europe,  and  also  some  of  the  northern 
districts,  have  left  weapons  that  are  not  easily  distinguished 
from  those  of  contemporary  and  later  races. 

The  names  of  Galatian  and  Gaul  are  often  confounded 
with  that  of  Kelt,  and  even  of  German.  Where  everything 
is  involved  in  obscurity  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt  to 
establish  exact  limits  and  periods  for  the  weapons  of  the 
bronze  age ;  it  is  safer  to  treat  of  them  under  one  category, 
as  we  are  often  obliged  to  do  when  dealing  with  matters  be- 
longing to  pre-historic  times. 

We  should  never  be  able  to  classify  satisfactorily  the  so- 
called  Keltic  productions ;  the  Scandinavian,  Germanic,  and 
Gallic  elements  are  manifest  everywhere,  and  those  who 
have  wished  to  assign  the  tombs  discovered  in  these  different 
countries  to  races  of  well-distinguished  origin  have  constantly 
had  their  arguments  disproved  by  fresh  discoveries. 

The  author  has  been  careful  to  separate  only  the  weapons 
coming  from  different  places,  and  to  classify  them  into 
countries  according  to  the  languages  there  spoken,  so  that 
weapons  of  bronze,  possibly  Keltico-Gallic,  Keltico-Germanic, 
Keltico-Britannic,  Scandinavian,  &c,  which  are  so  often 
confounded  with  the  bronze  weapons  of  our  era  down  to  what 
is  called  the  age  of  iron,  have  been  included  under  one  head 
and  described  seriatim.  The  iron  celt  in  the  national 
Museum  at  Munich,  the  stone  hatchets  and  the  long  iron 
lance-heads  similar  to  the  celts  found,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  weapons  and  of  bronze  and  gold  ornaments,  in 
the  cemetery  at  Hallstatt,  show  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
discriminate  exactly  between  the  bronze,  stone,  and  iron 
ages.  The  excavations  that  have  been  made  in  this  cemetery 
not  only  show  that  stone  was  used  at  the  same  time  as  bronze 
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and  iron,  but  even  that  iron  was  used  for  the  sword-blades 
and  bronze  for  hilts,  just  as  at  the  present  day.  Hallstatt 
is  situated  near  Ischl,  in  Austria.  The  cabinet  of  antiquities 
in  Vienna  possesses  a  large  quantity  of  utensils,  weapons,  and 
ornaments  that  have  been  found  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  said 
cemetery ;  and  M.  Az,  at  Linz,  has  some  very  remarkable 
objects  from  the  same  place.  As  these  ruins  have  been  per- 
fectly described  by  M.  de  Sacken  in  his  Orab/eld  von  Hallstatt, 
written  in  1868,  it  would  be  useless  to  describe  them  again. 
There  does  not  exist  a  single  piece  of  sculpture  that 
represents  a  Germanic  warrior  thoroughly  equipped,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  his  equipment  varied  in  different  countries. 
The  shield  used  by  the  Germans  of  the  north  was  very  large, 
covered  with  thin  plates  of  copper,  and  without  a  boss,  though 
in  the  Frankish  tombs  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  iron  age 
(Merovingian)  small  round  shields  with  projecting  bosses  were 
discovered.  And  what  is  even  more  remarkable  is  that  these 
same  kind  of  shields  were  used  by  the  Danes  during  the 
bronze  age,  and  perhaps  also  by  other  Scandinavian  nations, 
and  by  the  Britons.  Bronze  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  by  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Britons  at  the  same 
time  as  by  the  Germans  and  the  Gauls.  It  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  weapons  of  the 
iron  age,  that  the  shape  of  the  battle-axes  of  the  Franks 
differed  from  that  adopted  by  the  Saxons. 


Germanic  Arms  in  Bronze. 
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1.  German  helmet  in  bronze,  found 

in  one  of  the  tombs  at  Hallstatt, 
in  Austria.  This  double- 
crested  helmet  is  very  like  one 
in  the  Museum  at  St.  Germain, 
which  is  said  to  be  either 
Etruscan  or  Umbrian. 
Cabinet  of  Antiquities  in  Vienna, 

2.  German  helmet  in  bronze,  which 

was  also  found  in  Hallstatt 
cemetery.  Cabinet  of  Anti- 
quities in  Vienna.  These  two 
helmets  may  very  likely  have 
been  made  in  Italy,  though 
found  in  Germany,  for  their 
shape  is  Etruscan. 

3.  German  helmet  in  bronze,  about 

three  and  a  half  inches  in  height ; 
found  at  Britsch,  near  Pforten, 
Saxony,  and  now  in  the  Klemm 
collection  at  Dresden.  It  is  an 
unique  specimen,  and  the  shape 
is  similar  to  that  of  tbe  Assyrian 
helmets  in  the  British  Museum. 

4.  German  arm-guard   in    bronze, 

found  at  Winnsbaoh,  near 
Lintz,  in  Austria ;  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Lintz.  Similar 
arm-guards  have  been  found  in 
Denmark.  (See  No.  261,  Mu- 
seum of  Copenhagen.) 

5.  German   arm-guard   in   bronze, 

found  in  the  principality  of 
Hohenzollern,  and  preserved 
in  the  Museum  at  Sigmaringen. 
A  similar  specimen  in  the 
Maximilian  Museum  at  Augs- 
burg. 
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6.  Fragment  of  a  large  square  Ger- 

man shield  in  wood  covered 
with  bronze.  Found  in  a 
tomb  at  Waldhnnson,  and 
published  by  M.  C.  Bath  at 
Tubingen.  In  the  Museum  at 
Munich  then  are  fragments  of 
a  German  cuirass,  ornamented 
in  the  mine  way,  with  copper, 
as  thil  shield. 

7.  German  shield.     Same,  or  dim*." 

8.  Celt,  German,  SJ    inches  long: 

found  in  the  cemetery,  Hall- 
Etatt. 

M.  Az'  Conation  at  Linti. 

9.  Celt,  German  (said  to  be  Keltic) 

found  at  Stnde- 
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I.  Celt,  German,  4  inches  long. 
Found  in  the  principality  of 
Hohenzoltetn,  and  preserved 
in   the    Mnsenni    of    Sigma- 

11.  Celt,  German,  6  inches  long. 

Mutruni  of  Sigmarinorn. 

12.  Celt,  German,  6)  inches  long. 

Jfuseum  of  Sigmaringrn. 

13.  Seven  German  atTOtr-ht-ads. 

Mnteum  of  Sigmaringm. 

*  The  siio  and  shape  of  these 
shields  indicate  a  period  anterior 
to  the  Roman  influence,  which 
mates  itself  felt  in  the  circular 
Freakish  bucklers  of  the  Mero- 
vingian epoch. 
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14.  German  hatchet  in  bronze,  10} 

inches  long.  Found  in  the 
Palatinate,  and  preserved  in 
National  Museum  of  Munich. 

15.  Celt,  German,   in    bronze.   Sj 

inches  long.  The  Abyssinian 
lances  at  the  present  da;  are 
ornamented  with  these  chisel- 
edged  blades  (see  chapter  on 
lances). 

Museum  of  Camd. 

16.  Celt,  German. 
*  of  CaueL  and  Erbach. 


17.  German  hatchet  in  bronze,  12 

inches  long.     Found  in   the 
Mallstatt      cemetery.         This 
weapon  resembles  in  its  orna- 
ment those  of  Denmark. 
Cabinet  of  Antigvttiet  at  Vienna. 

18.  German  war-hammer  in  bronze 

(about  18  inches),  found  at 
Thnringen.  The  handle  is 
ornamented  with  9  rings, 
formed  of  6  lines  each.  The 
ornament  of  this  weapon  is 
also  like  Danish  work. 
Klemia  Collection  at  Dretden. 


a  22.  Fonr  German  daggers  or 
poniards. 

Mateum  at  Sigmaringen. 
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23.  Gorman    sword    in    bronze,  22 

inches  long.  The  pommel  ia 
ornamented  with  an  eagle's 
head.  This  aword  ia  made 
entirely  of  metal. 

Mulenm  of  CaoeL 

24.  German  aword,  27  inches  long, 

found  near  Augsburg.  The 
fiat  part  of  the  hilt  ia  pierced 
with  holes,  which  shows  that 
the  handle  must  hare  been 
mounted  in  either  wood,  bone, 
horn,  or  metal 

Mulenm  of  Sigmuringar 

25.  German  swords   in  taonte,  31 

inches  long.  The  pommels  and 
bills  are  of  bone  and  bronze, 
some  entirely  of  bone.  Found 
in  the  tomb*  at  Hallatatt  The 
pointa  are  not  sharp. 
Cabinet  of  Antiquitiet  at  Vienna, 


i.  Short  German  aword  in  bronse. 
The  shape  of  these  swords 
differs  essentially  from  that  of 
the  Greek  o 


27.  Head  of  German  lance  In  bnaun. 
Found  at  Hallstatt. 

Cabinet  of  Aidiqnitiet  at  Vienna. 
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WEAPONS,   KBLTO-OALLIO,    GALLIC,   AND   OF   LOWSB  BRITTANY, 

ETC,  IN  BBONZB. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
classify  distinctly  the  bronze  weapons  that  have  been  found 
in  France.  Even  the  celt,  that  point  of  a  lance  so  well 
known  by  the  rings  fastened  to  it,  has  been  found  every- 
where, even  in  Russia.  As  to  the  Gallic  weapons  of  the 
time  of  CflQsar,  they  were  almost  all  in  bronze. 

It  has  already  been  said  elsewhere  that  if  one  wishes  to  be 
accurate,  and  to  classify  chronologically  the  western  weapons 
of  pro-historic  times,  when  the  productions  of  different  nations 
were  more  nearly  alike  than  at  any  other  epoch,  and  where 
periods  of  transition,  although  frequent,  are  less  distinctly  in- 
dicated, it  is  necessary  to  study  the  construction  and  con- 
tents of  the  various  tombs.  The  high  hillocks  surrounded 
and  surmounted  by  stones  of  a  more  or  less  colossal  size 
(dolmens),  and  the  caves  generally  closed  with  flag-stones, 
containing  unburnt  bones,  and  stone  weapons,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  very  ancient  tombs.  The  second  category  is 
usually  signalised  by  smaller  hillocks,  by  the  absence  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  by  a  cave  or  tomb  formed  of  small 
rough  stones  built  up  with  little  art,  and  by  the  urn,  which 
indicates  the  burning  of  the  corpse.  These  latter  sepulchres 
generally  contain  bronze  weapons,  which  will  be  described 
in  this  chapter. 
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OaUio  Arm. 


1.  Bronze  helmet,  11  inches  in 

height,  ascribed  in  France 
to  the  Gauls.  Museum  of 
Rouen.  A  similar  one  has 
been  found  at  Posen,  and 
another  in  Bavaria,  in  the 
river  Inn.  This  last  figures 
in  the  National  Museum  of 
Munich,  under  the  title  of 
a  Hungarian  or  Avaric 
helmet 

2.  Two  bronze  helmets,  attributed 

by  the  Museum  of  Saint 
Germain  to  the  Gauls.  The 
shape  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Assyrian  helmets,  and 
of  a  German  helmet  found 
at  Britsch,  and  preserved 
in  the  Klemm  collection,  at 
Dresden. 

8-  Gallic  cuirass  in  bronze,  found 
in  a  field  near  Grenoble. 
B.  16,  Museum  of  Artillery, 
Paris.  The  Museums  of  the 
Louvre,  and  of  Saint  Ger- 
main, possess  similar  speci- 
mens. 

4.  Framework  of  boss  in  bronze : 
the  shape  is  not  unlike  the 
iron  bosses  of  the  Frankish 
shields,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  why  the  iron  bar 
passes  under,  instead  of  over, 
the  boss.* 
Museum  of  Saint  Germain. 

*  The  bar,  if  fixed  at  both  ex- 
tremities to  the  circumference  of 
the  buckler,  might  act  as  a  sword- 
breaker. — Translator's  Note. 


5.  Gallic  shield,  from  a  sculpture 

on  the  sarcophagus  found  in 
the  Vigna  Ammeudola. 

6.  Gallic  shield,  from  a  bun-relief 

on  the  Arch  of  Orange. 

7.  Bignum  oi  Gallic  standard,  from 

a  baa-relief  on  the  Arch  of 
Orange.  A  similar  standard. 
5}  inches  high,  has  been  found 
in  Bohemia,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  National  Museum  of 
Prague. 

6.  Gallic  sword,  from  a  bas-relief 
fitted  into  the  pedestal  of  the 
Melpomene  of  the  Louvre. 

9.  Gallic  nrord  in  bronze.  18}inchea 

long,   found    in   the   Seine  at 
Paris. 
B.  7.  Jfiosum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

10.  Kelto-Gallin  lance,  found  in  the 

M iiKtum  of  Artillery,  Parii, 

11.  Lance  head,  found  in  the  Seine. 

Miuatra  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

12.  Hatchet 

13.  Arrow  heed. 

14.  Iauue  head,  called  celt,  31  inches 

long. 

Author's  Collection. 

1 5.  Lanes  bead,  called  cell,  6  inches 

long. 
B.  20.  Mueevm  of  Artillery,  Pan*. 
IC.  Hatchet,  5J  inches  long, 

B.  34.  Muieum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 
17.  Lance  blade. 

Louvre  Jfuteum. 
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BRITISH  WSAF0N8  IN  BBONZX. 

Those  weapons  are  rare,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fix  accurately 
their  age  and  origin.  Several  specimens,  preserved  in 
museums  in  England  and  described  as  British,  are  doubtful 
The  horned  helmet,  for  example,  and  the  buckler  by  the  side 
of  it,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  long  shield  in  the 
Meyrick  collection,  may  very  likely  have  been  Danish.* 

The  epoch  of  the  bronze  age  in  England,  which  the 
British  Commission  on  the  history  of  labour  for  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1867  has  described  as  "  second 
epoch,  anterior  to  the  Roman  invasion,"  cannot  be  limited  in 
this  manner,  because  the  use  of  bronze  weapons,  at  first 
general,  did  not  cease  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  even 
continued  partially  till  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion  in  the 
fifth,  and  the  Danish  in  the  sixth  centuries. 

If  we  compare  the  Danish  shields,  the  horns,  and  even  the 
swords,  the  heads  of  lances,  and  of  hatchets  in  bronze  which 
are  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen  with  the  antiquities  of 
the  same  sort  exhibited  in  England  amongst  British  produc- 
tions, we  shall  find  amongst  most  of  them  a  similarity  in 
taste  and  manufacture  which  cannot  have  been  produced  by 
chance  or  imitation  alone.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  weapons  were  made  in  Scandinavia 
itself,  or  in  the  northern  part  of  North  Germany,  and  that 
they  were  brought  into  the  British  Isles  by  the  Norman 
corsairs  (Nordmannen,  or  Nordniaenner,  or  Men  of  the  North), 
who  did  not  cease  to  ravage  that  country  till  it  had  been 
quite  conquered  by  their  descendants  in  a.d.  1066. 

*  It  will  be  observed  in  the  introduction  to  the  chapter  which  treats 
of  Germanic  arms  that  the  author  considers  the  use  of  bronze  for 
weapons  in  Scandinavia  to  correspond  with  that  of  iron  in  Germany. 
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.  Bronze  helmet,  found  in  the 
Thames,  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  in  beaten 
work,  and  is  ornamented  with 
i  aerostations  in  coloured  cement, 
which  resembles  enamel. 


2.  Framework  of  helmet  found  at 
a  HU1. 
BritiA  Mateum. 


3.  Bronze  shield. 


4.  Plating  in  gilt  bronze  and  beaten 
work,  belonging  to  a  British 
shield  called  Ynjwt/d,  similar 
in  shape  to  the  Rinnan  Scutum. 


Meyrick  CoOeetton. 


Bee  in  the  preceding  page  the 
observations  respecting  the  great 
similarity  in  these  weapons  to  thoae 
found  in  Denmark,  and  exhibited 
in  the  Copenhagen  Museum.  In 
that  part  of  the  Introduction  which 
refers  to  Qerman  bronze  weapons, 
mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  rue  of  metal  in  the  manufacture 
of  weapons  began  at  a  later  date  in 
Scandinavia  than  in  either  Gaul  or 
Germany. 
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Bronze  sword.  It  is  very  like  Ger- 
man and  Scandinaviim  wrapoun, 
and  nifty  easily  Lave  been  Danish. 
Toatr  0/  London,  J,.  Several  simi- 
lar ones  are  in  the  British   Mn- 


bronze ;     called 


7.  Sword  blade   in    bronze,  ibnnd    in 
Ireland, 

ileyriek  Collection. 


.  Bronze  hatcheL 


10.  Blade  of  "  frameo"  calleii  a  edl.  in 

bronxe,  with  a  doable  ring  to  it. 

Britiji  MmeuM. 
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In  the  London  Museums  there  are  a  large  quantity  of 
celts,  hatchets,  swords,  daggers,  and  lance  and  arrow- 
heads, whose  shape  does  not  vary  in  the  least  from  that 
of  Continental  weapons  of  the  same  epoch.  This  fact  has 
made  me  hesitate  to  class  them  amongst  British  weapons. 
(See  observations  on  this  question  in  the  introduction  to  this 
chapter.) 

SCANDINAVIAN  WEAPONS. 

The  bronze  arms  of  Continental  Scandinavia  (Denmark) 
are,  as  well  as  the  stone  weapons  of  this  country,  superior  to 
those  of  other  so-called  barbaric  nations,  and  very  little 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans ;  a  fact  explicable 
to  those  who  adopt  the  author's  suggestion  that  the  use  of 
bronze  in  Denmark  was  later  than  in  other  countries,  and 
coincided  with  the  iron  age  in  Germany  and  Gaul.  (See 
observations  on  German  bronze  weapons,  in  the  introduction 
to  this  chapter.)  The  specimens  exhibited  in  the  Museum 
at  Copenhagen,  which  will  be  found  represented  farther  on, 
show  with  what  a  degree  of  art  they  worked  in  this  metal 
The  defensive  armour  of  a  Scandinavian  warrior  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  the  round  or  long  shield,  in  the  cuirass, 
and  in  the  helmet,  though  not  one  single  complete  or  per- 
fect helmet  exists  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum,*  and  their 
circles  of  hair  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  helmet  was 
only  worn  'by  the  chiefs,  as  amongst  the  Franks.  In  the 
preceding  article,  which  treats  of  British  arms,  a  horned 
helmet  is  mentioned  that  may  very  probably  have  been 
Danish. 

The  use  of  stone  and  bronze  weapons  seems  to  have  been 
continued  much  longer  in  Scandinavia  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  since  M.  Worsaae  has  been  obliged  in  his  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  the  Copenhagen  Museum  to  class  amongst 
the  products  of  the  iron  age  objects  belonging  to  the  middle 
ages,  and  even  to  a  late  period  of  the  middle  ages,  for  he 
introduces  even  swords  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

*  See  following  page,  the  crest  that  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
a  helmet. 
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..  Crest  of  helmet  (?)  Danish,  ill 
bronze,  9  inches  high  'lljclm- 
frydtlm  in  Danish),  preserved 
in  the  Copenhagen  Museum. 
This  riognbir  oreet  is  in  the 
elm  [to  of  a  candlestick. 


2.  Hfsid  band,  a  sort  of  helmet,  .*> 
inches  high,  engraved  and  ham- 

Copenhagen  Miumm. 


3.  Bound  Danish  shield  in  bronxe 
(.Brtmea-Kjold  in  Danish)  ;  23 
inches  in  length,  with  central 
boss,    and    three    snrnranding 

Copenhagen  Muteum. 


i.  Orel  Danish  shield  in  bronse,  26 

inches  long,  inside  Tiew,  the  boss 
serves  to  receive  the  handle. 
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5.  Covering  of  round  Danish  shiald 
tii  broDie,  ISincbet  in  diameter ; 
it  in  richly  ornamented,  and 
has  a  pointed  boss. 

Copenhagen  Museum. 


S.  Bound  Danish  shield  in  bronze, 
22  inches  in  diameter,  orna- 
mented with  nail  heads,  and 
with  round  boss. 

Copenhagen  Museum. 


7.  Danish  spring  arm  guard  in 
bronze,  12  J  inches  long.  Copen- 
hagen Mnsenm,  (Seetbinsaine 
sort  of  ann-gnard  in  tbe  chapter 
on  German  arms  in  bronze.) 


i.  Danish  arm-guard  in   bronze,  6 

inches  long. 

Copenhagen  Muteum. 


>.  Danish  arm-guard  in  bronze,  7} 
inches  long.  It  is  ornamented 
with  medals. 

Copenhagen  Muteura. 


1 
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•*±=3) 


10.  Daniah  ceft,   3}  inches  long. 

Copenhagen  Museum. 

11.  Daniah  arrow-head  in  bronze, 

2 4  inches  long. 

Copenhagen  Museum. 

12.  Danish  arrow-head  in  bronze, 

6  inches  long. 

Copenhagen  Muteum. 

13.  Danish  hatchet  in  bronze, 

6}  inches  long. 

Copenhagen  Mttseum. 

14.  Danish  hatchet   in  bronze, 

10  inches  long. 

15.  Danish  hatchet   in  bronze, 

18  inches  long. 

Copenhagen  Museum. 

16.  Danish  knife  in  bronze,  6} 

inches  long. 

17.  Celt,  11  inches  in  length, 

and  a  part  of  the  staff  re- 
maining. 

Copenhagen  Museum, 

18.  Head  of  lance,  Danish,  in 

bronze,  12}  inches  long. 
Copenhagen  Museum. 

18a.  Same  as  above. 

19.  Danish  dagger  in  bronze,  14} 

inches  in  length. 

Copenliagen  Museum. 

20.  Danish  dagger  in  bronze,  8| 

inches  in  length. 

Copenhagen  Museum. 

21.  Danish  poniard   in  bronze, 

4  inches  long. 

Copenhagen  Museum. 
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22.  Danish  sword  in  bronze,  37 
inches  in  length.  The  work- 
manship is  vorj  remarkable, 
and  similar  to  that  found  in 
Gorman  tombs. 

Copenhagen  Muieum, 


23.  Danish    sward    in   bronze.    35 
inches  in  length. 

Copenhagen  Jfuseum. 


24.  War  horn   in   bronze,   Danish, 
4  feet  1  inches  in  length. 

Copenhagen  Museum. 


a  than  two  him 
markahle  objects  belonging  to  the 
age  of  bronzs,  amongst  which,  be- 
sides those  here  represented,  should 
be  mentioned  a  a  word  with  ita 
leathern  sheath,  poniards  and  knives 
of  unusual  shapes,  rings  of  hair 
worn  as  head-dresses,  and  some 
keramie  ware,  amongst  which  are 
liomettic  urns  of  great  value  in  filing 
their  respective  epochs,  according 
to  the  methods  of  interment  or  of 
burning. 
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1.  Bronze  celt,  found  in  Switzerland, 

and  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Geneva. 

2.  Bronze  celt,  found  in  Switzerland, 

and  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Geneva. 

3.  Swiss  hatchet  in  bronze. 

Museum  of  Geneva. 

4.  Hatchet  or  lance  head  in  bronze, 

7  inches  long. 

Museum  of  Lausanne, 

5.  Bronze  hatchet  found  at  Lieli 

near  Oberwyl,  not  far  from 
Bremgarten  in  Switzerland. 
Preserved  in  the  Zurich  Mu- 
seum. 

6.  Bronze  hatchet,  found  in  Russia. 

A  cast  of  it  is  in  the  Museum 
of  Saint  Germain. 

7.  Knife  with  ram's  head,  in  bronze, 

10  inches  long,  found  in  Siberia. 
Klemm  Collection,  Dresden. 

8  and  9.  Two  hatchets  in  bronze, 
called  celts,  found  in  Russia. 
Oasts  of  them  in  the  Saint 
Germain  Museum. 

Oziersky  Collection. 

Excavations  made  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Minsk  and  Vladimir,  and 
also  in  Siberia,  have  brought  to  light 
a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  tools 
of  the  stone  age,  some  rough,  and 
some  polished,  or  rather  smoothed. 
Many  of  the  specimens  are  preserved 
in  the  Oziersky  collection  at  St 
Petersburg. 

10.  Bronze  axe,  found  in  Hungary.    A  cast  of  the  same  is  in  the 

Museum  of  Saint  Germain. 

11.  Head  of  lance,  in  bronze,  6}  inches  long,  found  in  Bohemia. 

National  Museum  of  Prague, 


V. 

ARMS  OF  THE  IRON  AGE  BELONGING  TO  THE 
NORTHERN  NATIONS. 

THE  epoch  in  England  called  the  iron  age,  which  the  British 
commission  for  the  history  of  labour  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1867,  in  Paris,  has  designated  as  the  "  third 
epoch — that  of  the  Boman  reign," — does  not  begin  till  a 
hundred  years  before  the  Saxon  invasion ;  for  the  knowledge 
of  iron  weapons  does  not  imply  their  prevalence.  The  use  of 
bronze  for  offensive  weapons  was  continued  much  longer  in 
the  British  Isles  than  on  the  Continent,  to  which  fact  was 
mainly  dne  the  easy  subjugation  of  the  country  at  that  epoch. 
The  iron  weapons  of  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  the  Franks, 
the  Burgundians,  and  also  of  other  German  tribes,  had  con- 
tributed greatly  to  their  victories  over  people  whose  cutting 
weapons  were  still  formed  of  copper.  The  badly  armed 
Gauls  were  entirely  conquered  by  the  Romans,  though  the 
latter  were  never  able  to  subdue  Germany,  where  'their 
legions  constantly  met  with  reverses. 

The  periods  that  it  has  been  decided  to  include  under  the 
title  of  the  iron  age  ought  logically  to  terminate  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  that  is,  after  the  decline  of  the  Eastern 
Empire ;  they  have,  however,  been  brought  down  to  a  much 
later  date,  even  to  the  end  of  the  Carlovingian  race  (987),  a 
system  which  though  not  correct  had  better  be  accepted  in 
part,  for  fear  of  bringing  disorder  among  chronologic  classifi- 
cation, and  thus  aggravating  the  difficulty  of  researches,  as  so 
many  museums  have  classed  a  large  quantity  of  arms  belonging 
to  the  middle  ages  amongst  the  products  of  the  iron  age. 

We  have  seen  in  the  introduction  that  iron  was  known 
everywhere  and  in  all  ages,  but  that  its  universal  employment 
for  the  fabrication  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  was 
preceded  by  that  of  bronze.  The  Romans  very  soon  found 
out  the  superiority  of  iron  for  offensive  weapons  to  bronze, 
which  metal  was  thenceforth  restricted  by  them  to  defensive 
armour.  In  the  year  202  B.C.  the  Roman  soldier  had  no 
longer  any  offensive  weapon  of  bronze,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that  in  the  second  Punic  war  the  iron  arms  contributed  greatly 
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to  the  Eoman  victories  oyer  the  Carthaginians.  The  few  iron 
weapons  that  have  been  found  in  the  Gallic  tombs,  where  they 
were  mingled  with  those  of  bronze,  such  as  the  specimens  that 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Saint  Germain,  and  those  found 
in  the  Gallic  cemetery  of  Catalaunum  (in  the  department  of 
Marne),  seem  to  be  of  German  origin,  because  they  resemble 
greatly  the  swords  found  at  Tiefenau  and  at  Neufchatel  in 
Switzerland,  which  will  be  found  represented  farther  on,  and 
which  I  attribute  to  the  Burgundians,  who  were  so  celebrated 
for  working  in  iron.  Helvetia,  which  in  the  year  450  was  almost 
depopulated  by  the  systematic  massacres  of  the  Romans,  was 
repeopled  about  550  by  the  Burgundians,  bands  of  which  people 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  west ;  by  the  Almains,  who 
occupied  all  the  districts  where  German  is  now  spoken ;  and 
by  the  Ostrogoths,  who  established  themselves  in  the  south, 
where  the  French,  Italian,  and  Bomansch  tongues  now  prevail. 

The  Burgundians  were  a  strong  and  tall  race,  and  from 
the  large  hilts  of  their  swords  must  have  had  very  large 
hands.  The  axe  and  two  lance-heads  in  iron  that  were 
found  near  the  village  of  Onswala  in  Switzerland  (see  illus- 
tration farther  on)  show  by  their  different  shape  that  they 
must  have  belonged  to  a  nation  which  was  not  Frank,  and 
was  probably  Burgundian. 

The  swords  of  the  Britons  at  a  later  period  were  of  a  very  great 
length,  longer  even  than  those  of  the  Eimbri  and  Marcomanni. 

The  form  and  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Danish 
or  Scandinavian  arms  classed  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum 
amongst  those  of  the  so-called  age  of  iron  show  that  they 
belonged  to  the  middle  ages,  and  there  is  nothing  to  authorise 
their  being  carried  back  to  the  iron  age,  which  ought  to  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  after  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  As  in  England,  so  in  Denmark,  the  use  of  iron  began 
but  a  little  while  before  the  middle  ages,  the  eminently  Germanic 
character  of  which  was  stamped  on  their  arms  and  monuments. 

The  equipment  of  the  warriors  varied  but  slightly  amongst 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  great  German  race.  Every- 
where the  Saxe  (Sacks)  or  Scramasax,*  a  sort  of  Roman 
Gladius  with  a  grooved  blade,  sharp  only  on  one  side,  and 
the  long  sword,  spata,  or  erms,  that  was  so  formidable,  ac- 
cording to  Guglielmus  Apuliensis  and  .  Nicetas  Choniates, 
in   the    Teutonic    hand,f    were   their    favourite    offensive 

*  See  the  etymology  of  this  vord,  p.  35. 

t  The  a  words  found  in  Germany  measure  generally  36  to  38  inches  in 
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weapons.  The  long  sword,  renowned  for  its  temper,  and 
bearing  often  the  name  of  its  owner  engraved  in  Bunic 
letters,  played  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  these  people, 
and  was  frequently  known  by  a  proper  name.  Such  were 
the  Mimung  of  Wieland,  the  Balmung  of  Sigfried,  the 
Dwudart  or  Durnadal  of  Roland,  the  poisoned  Hrunting  of 
Beowulf,  the  DaMeif  of  Hagen  the  father  of  Gudrun,  the 
Tryfing,  the  weapon  of  Svafrlamis,  the  Mistelstein,  that  ex- 
terminated two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  the  Skeop 
Liusingi  and  Hwittingi  of  Danish  history,  written  by  Sazo 
Grammaticus,  the  Joiuse  of  Charlemagne,  the  Almace  of 
Turpin,  the  AUedre  of  Olivier,  the  Chlaritd  of  Englir,  the 
Preciosa  of  King  Poligan,  the  Schoyeuse  of  Orange,  the  Mat 
of  Bother,  the  Calibarn  of  King  Artus,  and  the  English 
Quersteinbeis  of  Hakon,  which,  as  its  name  shows,  by  a 
single  stroke  split  in  two  an  enormous  mill-stone. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that  among  Northern  races  the  sword 
is  everywhere  recognized  as  male ;  in  the  South,  as  female. 

It  is  with  this  weapon  (much  shorter  among  the  Mero- 
vingians than  in  the  days  of  knighthood)  that  Clotaire  II. 
according  to  history  committed  the  dreadful  crime  of  mas- 
sacring all  the  Saxons  that  he  had  vanquished,  men,  women, 
and  children,  that  were  taller  than  his  sword.  The  ecra- 
masax,  though  bearing  a  Saxon  name,  is  rarely  met  with  in 
Saxon  tombs,  nor  in  those  of  Northern  Germany.  It  is  by 
the  Burgundian,  the  Almain,  and  the  Frank  branches  that 
the  weapon  was  familiarly  used. 

The  axes,  which  varied  in  form  according  to  the  races  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  amongst  which  the  francisque  of 
the  latest  conquerors  of  Gaul  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated, 
were,  however,  the  most  characteristic  weapon  of  the  German 
nation ;  these  battlo-axes  are  found  in  Scandinavia  as  well  as 
in  Great  Britain,  into  which  country  they  had  been  brought 
by  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  For  the  study  of  the  equip- 
ment of  these  so-called  barbarian  peoples,  there  exist  very 
few  documents,  and  these  few  relating  only  to  the  Franks. 
All  that  remain  in  the  way  of  arms  belonging  to  the  end  of 
the  Merovingian  reigns,  are  the  sword  and  the  francisque  of 
Ghilderic  L,  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  The  sword  and  spurs 
attributed  to  Charlemagne  constitute  probably  the  sole  re- 
length,  with  a  rounded  blade,  whilst  the  Frank  swords  found  in  Gaul 
aze  28  to  30  inches  long,  and  have  the  blade  more  pointed. 
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maining  arms  of  the  commencement  of  the  Carlovingian 
epoch.  For  written  and  painted  documents  in  this  matter 
we  most  have  recourse  to  the  Bible  of  Charles  le  Chauve 
(840 — 877),  though  the  miniatures  seem  not  very  exact,  and 
are  certainly  influenced  by  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  for 
in  them  the  king  is  represented  seated  on  his  throne  surrounded 
by  guards,  whose  costumes  may  be  considered  Roman,  the 
leathern  fringes  and  other  portions  of  the  dress  seeming  almost 
praetorian.  The  Codex  Aureus  of  St  Gall,  the  cover  of  the 
Antiphonarium  of  St.  Gregory,  the  Leges  Longobardorum  of  the 
Stuttgart  Library,  the  Wessobrunn  of  a. d.  810,  in  the  Munich 
Library,  the  bas-relief  of  the  Church  of  St.  Julien  at  Brioude  (?) 
and  other  documents  all  contradict  the  illustrator  of  this  Bible 
of  Charles  le  Chauve. 

After  this  there  is  no  other  historical  nor  archoological 
trace  for  a  hundred  years,  when,  in  the  Martyrologium  of  the 
tenth  century,  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Stuttgart,  are  represented,  as  likewise  in  the  bas-relief  of  the 
reliquary  of  the  treasury  of  St.  Moritz  of  the  ninth  century, 
warriors  already  armed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Bayeuz 
tapestry  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Thanks  to  the  descriptions  given  by  several  authors 
(Sidonius  Apollinarius,  writing  in  aj>.  450;  Procopius 
Agathios,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  others),  and  to  the  exca- 
vations made  in  the  Merovingian  cemeteries,  we  are  able  to 
reconstruct  nearly  the  whole  of  the  equipment  of  the  last, 
conquerors  of  GauL  As  with  most  other  Germanic  races, 
the  defensive  armour  of  the  Frank  consisted  only  in  the 
small  round  convex  shield,  20  inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
wood  covered  with  skin.  As  yet  no  casques  nor  cuirasses 
have  been  found,  but  we  have  written  evidence  that  the  chiefs 
wore  them.  The  common  soldier  had  part  of  his  head 
shaved  like  a  Chinese,  the  remainder  of  the  hair  was  dyed 
a  bright  red,  plaited  and  matted  together  on  the  front  part 
of  the  head,  which  was  a  kind  of  protection,  to  serve  as 
a  casque,  and  was  usually  confined  by  a  leathern  band. 
His  offensive  armour  consisted  in  the  angon  or  pilum,  barbed 
at  the  point,  the  lance  (framee),  with  a  long  blade  of  iron,  the 
battle-axe,  single-edged  and  called  francisque,  the  sword  and 
the  Bcramasax,  a  long  dagger  or  rather  cutlass  with  a  single 
edge.  The  bow  and  arrow  he  used  only  in  hunting,  for  die 
angon,  and  even  the  francisque,  served  him  occasionally  as 
missiles.     See  pp.  35  to  39. 
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1.  Blade  of  Germanic  lance  in  iron, 

called  celt,  74  inches  long. 
National  Muteum  o/MvnSA. 

2.  Blade  of  Germanic  lance  in  iron, 

with  a  Docket,  11}  inches  long 
and  a  portion  of  the  staff  re- 
maining, abont  6  inches  in 
length.    Found  in  one  of  the 

tomba  of  the  Eallatatt  cemetery, 
hi  Austria. 

CnOection  of  M.  At,  at  Xc'nb. 

3.  Germanic lanoo  bladoin  iron.  Hi 

inches  long. 

CoUecUon  of  M.Az.at  Lint* 

4.  Germanic  lance-blade  in  iron,  11} 

inches   long,  idem.     A  similar 
"l  the  Cabinet  of 


Antiqnities   in  Vienna,  and   a  t 

third,  found  at  Liinebtug,  in    ("7?.    ,lf~    "  \ 

the  Museum  at  Harrow.  kiUllli| ] 

5,  Qermanio     lance  -  blade,     with 
socket    in    iron.     Length 
inches.    Found  in  the  Hallatatt  * 


Collection  of  M.  At,  Lintt. 
6.  Germanic  lance-blade  in  iron, 
with  socket,  and  a  ring  similar 
to  the  rings  on  the  lances  ailed 
eetti.  It  meararee  IS  inches. 
and  was  found  in  the  Hallstatt 


Cabinet  of  AntiqniHa  in  Vienna. 

7.  Small    Germanic    sword,   length 

16|  inches.    The  blade  is  iron, 
the  hilt  bronze.    Found  in  the 
cemetery  at  Hallstati. 
Cabinet  of  A  niiquitie t,  Vienna, 

8.  Germanic  poniard  in  iron,  length 

IS  inches.    Found  in  a  tomb  in 
BaTaria. 

If usewm  of  Sigmaringen. 

9.  Germanic   war  -  knife   in   iron, 

length   14  inches.      Found  at 


Muteum  of  Bigmaringen. 
.  Germanic    war -knife    in   iron, 
length  11)  inches.  « 

national  M ufeum  of  Munich.  " 
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11.  Dagger     or     lemitpata 

(Frankish),  called  a  sc 

It  has  a  single  edge,  and  several 

grooves  on  the  back  of  the  blade. 

Its    length,   including,    the  haft. 

is  about  24  inchea :  it  was  found 

near  Chalons.    N.  E.  19.  Museum 

of  Artillery,  Paris. 

The  great  length  of  the  halts  of  the 

scrarnaBaxes  found  in  Switzerland  (they 

vary  between  6  and  ID  inches)  has  led 

Dr.  Keller  of  Zurich  to  suppose  that 

they  were  not  weapons,  bat  hatchet* 

intended  to  be  used  with  both  hands 

for  cleaving  wood.      I   believe  them, 

however,  to  be  the  scramasax  of  the 

Franks,  and  of  other  Germanic  nations, 

for  they  are  often  found  In  the  tombs 

of  warriors  side  by  side  with  their  long 

12.  Scramasax  in  iron,  length  18  inches, 

found  in  Switzerland.  Anther's 
Collection.  One  of  these  scrarna- 
Baxes found  at  Mannheim  is  in 
the  Tower  of  London  fTjt).  The 
Museum  at  Geneva  also  has  one 
of  these  weapons  that  was  found 
in  a  tomb  at  Bellecan  (Canton  of 
Vand).  The  Museum  at  Lausanne 
possesses  others,  whose  hilt*  are 
about  6  inches  in  length,  and 
which  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Burgundians.  A  scrarnaaai 
in  the  Avenches  Museum,  found 


i  that  t 


back  a 


the 


may  date   as    fax 


penetrated  that  country,  and  de- 
stroyed Aventicum  entirely.  One 
of  these  weapons  has  also  been 
found  at  Gruningen,  Windisch. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  Zurich 
Museum ;  the  haft  measures 
about  8}  inches.  There  is  also 
one  in  the  Sigmaringen  Museum, 
which  was  found  at  Hohenzoilem. 
The  handle,  which  is  about  10 
inches  In  length,  is  of  copper, 
mounted  with  a  wooden  casing,  which  is  covered  with  linen  and 
leather  thongs.  The  blade  is  about  16  inches  in  length,  the 
whole  weapon  therefore  measuring  about  26  inches. 
c s  |n  fj^  iBDgth  of  blade,  15  inches,  and  of  haft,  8  inches; 
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found  at  Wulflingen  and  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  Big-  '"- 
maringen.  This  weapon  u 
diatinct  from  others  ofilskind 
by  having  a  smell  knife  at- 
tached on  the  outside  of  the 

14.  Germanic  sword  in  iron,  length 

37  incbee.  The  point  of  the 
blade  ie  rounded ;  found  at 
Langeneslingen.  Bigmoringen 
Huaenm.  Similar  swords 
have  been  found  of  more  tlian 
a  metre  in  length,  at  the  ceme- 
tery of  Selien,  near  NienteUi, 
where  by  excavating  28  tombs 
have  been  discovered,  all  con- 
taining skeletons,  several  of 
which  have  these  long  swords 
and  battle-axes  of  the  Saxon 
and  Fmnkiah  shape  by  their 

We  recognise  the  seme  sort 
of  sword  in  the  illuminations 
oF  the  Codtx  Aurem  of  Saint 
Gall,  written  in  the  eighth 
century,  aa  well  as  in  those  of 
many  other  Anglo-Saxon  MSB. 
of  the  ninth  and  eleventh  ceu- 

15.  Frankieh   sword  of  the  Mero- 

vingian epoch,  about  3D  inches 
in  length,  with  a  sharp  point. 
Found  at  Moselle.  E.  14, 
Huaenm  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
Similar      swords     have    been 

found  in  tombs  at  Fronstet- 
teo. 

16.  Sword  with  sheath,  found  in  the 

tombof  ChildericL  (457-481), 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre,  Paris.  There  is 
an  error  in  the  mounting  of 
this  sword.  The  armourer 
who  Was  intrusted  to  restore 
it  has  placed  the  pommel  close 
to  the  blade,  and  not  at  the 
end  of  the  hilt,  as  represented 
in  the  illustration  (No.  17) 
and  in  the  MSB.  The  same 
mistake  has  been  made  with 
regard  to  a  Prankish  spats. 
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In  the  Cabinet  de  Medailles,  iu  Paris,  there  is  the  cast  of  a  similar 
sword  to  the  above,  most  probably  of  the  same  date ;  it  is  about 
36  inches  in  length,  and  was  found  on  the  battle-field  of  Pouan, 
department  of  Aube.  The  guard  of  this  sword  scarcely  projects 
beyond  the  blade,  which  is  wide  and  pointed. 

17.  Haft  of  Merovingian  sword,  after  MS8. 

18.  Pommel  of  sword,  attributed  to  Ohilderic. 

19.  Haft  of  Germanic  sword,  found  at  Peiting  in  Bavaria. 

20.  Germanic  or  Slavonic  sword,  square  at  the  point,  belonging  to  the 

sixth  century.    Copied  from  the  bas-rel  ief  of  a  diptych  mat  is  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Halberstadt.    The  great  length  of 
the  handle  resembles  the  Burgundian  swords  found  in  Switzerland 
,  (see  No.  21,  later  on). 


I  mast  repeat  here  what  I  have  already  observed  in  the 
historical  chapter  about  the  etymology  of  the  word  Scramo- 
90X.  Sax  means  knife,  and  Scrama  may  be  derived  from  the 
word  icamata,  a  line  traced  on  the  sand  between  two  Greek 
combatants;  or  from  scaran  to  shear,  from  which  the 
German  Schere,  scissors,  is  derived.  The  scramasax  is  thus  a 
weapon  used  in  duels  or  a  cutting  knife. 
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21.  FSnrgundian  award  in  iron, 
about  3  feet  3  inches  in 
length,  including  the  baft, 
which  ia  very  long,  ami 
proves  that  it  most  have  been 
uaed  by  a  robust  and  large- 
handed  race.  The  Museum  of 
Artillery  in  Paris  posaeaae* 
caste  ot  the  11  aworda  fonnd  at 
Tielenao  in  Switzerland,  on  a 
field  of  battle.  They  have 
been  alluded  to  in  a  work  of 
Troyon,  but  in  it  they  should 
not  nave  been  placed  amongst 
lacustrine  anna.  The  Mnseum 
of  St.  Germain  possesses  einii- 
lar  awordi  that  were  found  in 
the  lake  of  Neuchatel 

23.  Germanic  dagger  of  the  Mero- 
vingian   epoch,     length     IT 
inches.    Fonnd  in  a  tomb  at 
preserved   in 

23,  Germanic  dogger  of  the  Mero- 
vingian epoch,  fonnd  at 
Bothenlaohen,  and  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Sigmarin- 
gen.  Length  8)  inches.  This 
ahapo  waa  used  for  more  than 
BOO  years,  for  it  ia  to  be  fonnd 


24.  Germanic  sword  in  iron,  34 
inches  in  length.  Fonnd  in  a 
tomb  in  the  EbUatadt  cemetery. 
Cabinet  of  Antiquities,  Vienna 
(tor  thane  of  blade,  see  brortse 


25.  Germanic  dagger-knife  (length 
■lSJincbea)  of  the  Merovingian 
epoch,  found  in  a  tomb  near 
fSgmaringeo,  in  the  museum 
of  which  city  it  ia  preserved. 
It  is  a  rare  specimen,  on  ac- 
ommt  of  its  shape ;  there  ia 
a  similar  one  in  the  National 
n  of  Munich. 
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26.  Six  Germanic  arrow-heads  of 
different  shapes,  belonging  to 
the  Merovingian  epoch. 

Mine  ™  of  ftqmaringm. 

27.  Two     poisoned     nrrow  -  heads, 

M uttum  of  Bigmaringe*. 

28.  Two  hands  of  darts,  Germanic 
origin,  found  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Hohenzollem,  and 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Sigmarhrgan, 

29.  Blade  of  Frankish  nrjan  or  dart 
(Merovingian  epoch).  E.  JS, 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

30.  Head  of  framee  (a  kind  of  lance, 
hi  German  P/riem),  length  IS 
inches.  Found  in  the  Mero- 
vingian cemetery  of  Londi- 
nierea.  E,  7,  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paria. 

81.  Head  of  frumee,  16  inchea  in 
length,  found  at  Sebteii 
(Heeaa)  In  a  tomh. 

32.  Head  of  Burgnndian  spear, 
length  14  inchea,  found  in  the 
village  of  Onawsla  (Barm 
Schouen)  in  Switzerland,  and 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Lund  in  Sweden.  A  similar 
one,  but  somewhat  shorter,  haa 
been  foand  in  the  tomb  of 
Childerio  I.  (457 — 1S7>  and  is 
in  the  Louvre. 

33.  JTragment  of  Germanic  bow 
(Almoin  ?)  of  wood,  found  in.  a 
lake  dwelling  in  Swihssriand. 
This  piece  measures  3  feet  5 
inchea,  which  would  make  the 
bow  7  feet  6  inches. 

84.  Germanic  bow  of  Merovingian 
reign,  found  in  a  tomb  near 
Lupfen.  It  is  of  oak,  and  6 
feet  in  length. 
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33*.  Germanic  battle  -  axe  of  the 
Saxon  shape,  found  in  the 
Prankish  cemetery  of  Selzen 
(Hease).  M.  Lindenschmidt 
in  1848  visited  28  tombs,  and 
has  published  the  result  of  his 
excavations. 

Museum  of  Mayence. 

34*.  Germanic  battle  -  axe  of  the 
Saxon  shape  (6&  inches),  found 
in  the  department  of  the 
Moselle.  E.  5,  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paris. 

85.  Germanic  battle-axe,  Saxon 
shape,  9J  inches. 

Museums  of  St.  Germain  and  Sig- 
maringen. 

36.  Almain     battle  -  axe,     Saxon 

shape ;  found  in  Switzerland. 
Cabinet  of  Antiquities,  Zurich. 

37.  Anglo-Saxon  battle-axe,  found 

in  the  Thames. 

tir  Tower  of  London* 
38  and  39.  Germanic  battle-axes, 
belonging  to  the  end  of  the 
Merovingian  epoch. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

40.  Germanic  battle-axe  (6$  inches). 

Museum  of  Munich. 

41.  Germanic  battle-axe  found  at 

Sclieben,  in  Saxony. 

Klemm  Collection,  Dresden. 

42.  Battle  -  axe,   probably   British 

(pole  -  axe).  Found  in  the 
Thames. 

tIt  Tower  of  London. 

43.  Burgundian    axe    (9    inches), 

found     a*     Onswala     (Bara 
Schonen)  in  Switzerland. 
Museum  at  Lund,  Sweden. 

44.  Frank  hatchet  (called  francis- 

gue\  found  at  Enversmen, 
near  Augsburg.  Museum  of 
Artillery  in  Paris;   Museum 


^—     **>) 


of  Augsburg.  Another,  found 
at  Selzen,  in  Hesse,  is  in  the 
Museum  of  Mayence ;  another, 
at  Hohenzollern,  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Sigmaringen.    One  of 

these  axes  is  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  is  there  called  Taper  axe. 

The  Louvre  Museum  possesses  the  francisque  of  Childeric  I. 


w^\J 
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45.  Frame-work  of  the  iron  boM  of 

a  Frank  shield,  (bond  at  Ton- 
dinieres,  and  described  by  the 
Abbi  Coabet  Similar  frame- 
works, which  have  beau  ex- 
cavated in  the  principality  of 
Hoheniollern.are  preserved  in 
the  Mnaeom  of  fiignmringfTi 

46.  Prankish    ihield.   couvei    and 

round,  21  inches  in  diameter, 
of  wood  covered  with  leather, 
with  iron  boas,  7  inches  In 
diameter.  Designed  from  the 
shield  reconstructed  for  the 
of  Artillery  in  Paris.] 


47.  Boa  of  Anglo-Saxon  ihield, 
found  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
preserved  in  the  Mcyrick  Col- 
lection subsequently.  The 
shape  of  theae  boaaaf  was 
changed  to  a  spherical  form 


49  and  50.  Germanie  bcaaea  in  iron. 
So  fomrfm  Bavaria,  and  preserved 


Angaburg.  Several  boeaee 
similar  to  the  above  have  been 
found  in  tombs  of  w  early  a 
date  as  the  sixth  century,  and 
are  now  in  the  Bavarian  Mu- 
seum at  Munich. 
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50*.  Bon  in  iron,  belonging   to  an 

Anglo-Saxon  shield. 

51.  Bom  in    Iron,  belonging  to   a 

Germanic  shield,  found  at 
Groscbnowitx  (Oppeln),  and 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Berlin.  A  similar  ban,  found 
at  Liinebnrg,  is  In  the 
Hanover  Museum.  No.  492 
in  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen 
is  also  a  similar  boss, 

52.  Germanic  bosses  in  iron,  pre- 

aerred in  the  Museum  of  Sig- 
maringen. 


nrirass,  found  in 
Switzerland,  probably  made  by 
the  Allemanm  who  invaded 
Switzerland  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Cabinet  of  Antiquities, 
Zurich.  Thia  valuable  speci- 
men is  made  of  long  plates 
of    iron    meted     to     each 


54.  Germanic   spur  of   the   Mero- 

vingian epoch. 

JfuaeuiB  of  Sigmaringtn. 

55.  Gennanicbit(7Ven*einGenuaii) 

in  iron,  of  Merovingian  epoch. 
Mamim  of  Sigmaringen. 

56.  Germania  bit  in  iron,  of  the 

Merovingian  epoch. 

Museum  of  Sbjmaringen. 
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1 .  Danish  sword  in  iron,  one-edged, 
length  3  feet  The  shape  ia 
Tery  like  that  of  the  acramaaax. 
496,  Museum  of  Copenhagen. 

2  Danish  sword,  iron,  one-edged, 
length  44  inches.  The  handle 
in  the  shape  of  the  hilt  and 
pommel  resembles  the  Fran  Irish 
■words     of    the      Merovingian 

Sich.    No.    493,   Hosenni  of 
pcnhsgen. 

S.  Danish  two-edged  sword,  length 
43J  inches.  The  blade  is  deeply 
grooved,  and  is  not  pointed,  in 
fact,  almost  as  rounded  as  the 
Gennanie  swords.  494,  Mu- 
seum of  Copenhagen. 

i.  Danish  sword  in  iron,  length  43$ 
inches.  The  handle  is  three- 
Inlied,  like  the  swords  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  M8S.  of  Adfrie, 
written  in  theeleventb  century, 
now  in  thu  British  Museum. 
In  the  collection  of  M.  Nien- 
werkerke  there  is  a  similar 
one.  When  the  handle  is  five- 
lohcd  and  not  thrue-lobed,  and 
when  the  two  extremities  of  the 
gnard  are  slightly  bent  towards 
the  blade,  it  belongs  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  (See  the 
one  in  the  Munich  Museum  in 
the  chapter  on  swords  of  the 
Middle  Ages.)  The  sword  in 
the  Nien  werkerke  Collection  is 
five-lobe  J,  but  the  ends  of  the 
guard  am  not  bent. 

5.  Danish  spur  in  bronze. 

Muteum  of  Copenhagen. 

l>.  Danish  stirrup  in  bronze  (8j 
*nches). 


Museum  of  Copenhagen. 
7.  Danish  stirrup  in  bronze,  inlaid 

1 

with  silver  (12  indies). 

JHuieum  of  Copenhagen. 

1 

S.  Danish  stirrup  iu  bronze    (151 

inches). 

1 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 

P.S.  Almost  all  these  objects  be- 

long to  the  Christian  Middle  Ages, 

1 

but  have  boon  classed  erroneously, 

in  the  museum  anil  in  M.  Worsaae's 

catalogue,  as  belonging  to  the  ir 

mage. 
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i.  Casque  ind  coat  of  arms,  pro- 
bably in  leather  and  iron,  copied 
from  the  column  of  Thoodoaius 
■t  Con  atari  tinople,'  As  these 
Mini  display  no  Soman  cha- 
racteristics, we  may  suppose 
that  they  belonged  to  allies  or 
to  barbarian  mercenaries. 

This  coat  has  nothing  of  thi 
ancient  classic  character,  and 
its  singular  shape  makes  oni 
hesitate  about  its  origin. 


*  Constantinople,  already  the 
residenos  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine,  became  in  330,  on  the  partition 
of  the  Soman  Empire,  the  capital  of 
the  East.  In  the  year  557  the  city 
suffered  from  an  earthquake,  and  in 
1207  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 
The  Emperor  Theodosius  was  born 
in  346,  and  died  in  398. 
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AKMS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MIDDLE  AGES,  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE,  AND  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  AND 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

THE  historical  introduction  has  shown  the  gradual  pro- 
gress that  was  made  in  the  improvement  of  arms  from 
the  earliest  ages ;  and  though  the  description  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  ancients  and  even  of  pre-historio  nations  has 
been  sometimes  based  on  supposition,  the  history  of  the 
two  later  stages  of  the  Christian  middle  ages  may  be 
established  from  existing  specimens.  Starting  from  the 
tenth  century,  we  are  already  able  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
gradual  change  in  defensive  armour,  the  alterations  in  which 
are  always  more  apparent  than  those  of  offensive  weapons, 
whether  missile  or  for  close  combat.  The  mail-shirt  re- 
mained in  use  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  and  was 
replaced  by  complete  plate  armour  only  after  a  transition 
period  in  which  coats  of  mail,  partly  composed  of  plates  of 
iron  or  of  leather,  were  used.  This  chapter,  after  having 
passed  in  review  the  complete  equipment  of  the  different 
epochs,  will  give  a  separate  history  of  each  weapon,  accom- 
panied by  illustrations  of  the  objects,  however  small,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the 
text.  As  to  the  more  general  historical  development,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  abridged  history  of 
ancient  arms,  pages  37  to  59. 
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Combatants  from  the  ivory  cover  of  the  Antiphonary  of  Saint  Gregory , 
a  manuscript  of  tha  eighth  oentnry,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Saint 
Gall,  in  Switzerland  This  ecnlptnru  hag  rnaeh  of  the  Bom&n  and  even 
Byzantine  character  about  it ;  ft  may  very  likely  have  come  from  a 
diptych.  The  shape  of  the  shields,  however,  la  not  Roman,  and  the 
sort  of  Moses-like  horns  on  the  head*  of  the  warrior*  remind  one  of 
the  defensive  head-gear  of  the  northern  nations.  The  two  combatants 
do  not  wear  beards,  and  their  only  weapon  of  defence  is  the  shield, 
which  shows  a  single  loop  for  the  arm. 


Complete  Equipments 


Merovingian  knight,  from  a  bus-relief  in  tbo  church  of  Bunt  Julien  nt 
Brioudc  (Haute  Loire),  attributed  to  the  eighth  century.  This  warrior  in 
(.■quipped  in  the  short  hauberk  or  jacket  of  scales  called  Jacerani  or 
Knratint  (see  explanation  in  the  chapter  on  mail  coata  and  cuirasses). 
without  limo  or  leggings,  bat  with  sleeves  that  reached  to  the  wrist. 
The  conical  casque  resembles  those  of  the  eleventh  oentury,  colled  in 
France  Norma*,  though  without  nose-guard.  The  chin-piece  seems  to 
be  made  by  a  portion  of  the  hood  that  appears  from  under  the  casque. 
The  general  character  of  this  equipment  indicates  rather  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century,  on  which  account  the  author  hesitates  about  giving  it 
this  place. 


of  the  Middle  Ages. 


n-at-Eu-ma,  of  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  from 
"n  Wenobrnnn  M8S.  (810),  preserved  in  the  Munich 
library.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  warrior  ween  no  beard, 
end  that  he  carriee  a  round  shield  with  boss,  and  lies  a  rounded 

'..  Lombard  king  from  Leget  Longabardomm,  of  the  ninth  century,  in 

the  Stuttgart  library.  This  miniature  is.  interesting  on  account  of 
the  elongated  square,  and  convex  shape  of  the  shield ;  which  in 
alio  seen  in  the  long  targe  of  Germany,  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  king  wean  his  beard,  but  with  the  chin  bare. 


Cotnplete  Equipments 


i.  Horseman  sod  fout-wJ  Jiers  fioui  the  miniatures  of  the  Codex  Anietu. 
of  tbe  eighth  01  ninth  century,  now  at  St.  GalL    The  h 
and  one  of  the  fcct-suliliera  wean  tie  beard  and  moustache. 


of  the  Middle  Ages. 


I.  German  warrior  of  the  tenth  century,  with  conical- 
shaped  helmet  and  nose-pieoe,  and  hauberk  of 
mail,  remarkable  by  its  long  sleeves.    From  the 

*'  Marty  rologie,"  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  library  of  Stiittgard. 
i.  Warrior  in  large  hauberk  of  mail,  with  abort  sleeves 
and  hood,  but  without  casque ;  from  the  bas-reliefs 
of  a  reliquary  in  beaten  silver,  of  the  end  of  the 
ninth  oentury.     Treasury  of  the  Oonvent  of  Saint 
Maurice,  in  the  Canton  of  the  Valais,  Switzerland. 
The  warriors  have  no  beards. 
X  Man-at-arms  of  the  tenth  century,  from  a  statuette 
on  a  coyer  of  yellow  leather,  of  that  time ;  in  the 
collection  of  M.  the  Count  of  Nienwerkeike.    This 
valuable  example  is  3  inches  high.    The  conical 
helmet  is  remarkable  by  the  shape  of  the  nose-pieoe,  which  is  very  broad 
at  the  base.  The  sword  is  pointed.   The  coat  of  mall  is  long,  but  has  not 
the  close-fitting  leggings  of  the  Norman  armonr  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury.   The  shield  is  long,  pointed,  and  with  a  boss. 


Complete  Equijiinenlts 


1.  Anglo-Saxon    men-at-aram ;    from   the    Prudentius   1'sjchonmchia, 

etc,  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  whole  of  the  defensive  airaour  con- 
sists of  the  round  shield  with  boss,  and  the  casque  with  rounded 
shell,  which  may  be  seen  en  the  seal  of  Richard  Camr-de-I.ion 
(1157—1173). 

2.  Warrior  of  the  tenth  (7)  century ;  from  a  manuscript  of  that  tunc, 

the  BiUia  Sacra,  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  This  minia- 
ture is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  sword-handle, 
which  in  triloba],  a*  in  the  Atl/rie,  an  Anglo-Baxon  manuscript,  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  by  the  small  buckler, 
which  was  used  likewise  in  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis  (1226 — 1270). 
The  tamo  kind  of  saddle  U  found  on  the  Boytui  tapestries  of  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century. 


of  the  Middle  Ages. 


1.  The  Duke  Bonrckhard  of  Swabia  (965) ;  boa-relief  in  the  Basilica 

of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  which  was  built  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  in  place  of  tUe  church  burnt  in  107S.  Helmet 
and  sword  recalling  those  of  the  tenth  century,  iu  the  Martyrology 
(already  mentioned),  in  the  Library  of  Stuttganl. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon  man-at-arms,  from  the  miniatures  of  au  Anglo-Saxon 

manuscript,  the  Ad/ric,  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  shield  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  Norman  shield,  which  was  long  and  very  pointed  at  the  base ; 
the  helmet,  also,  differs  entirely  from  those  we  are  acquainted 
with.  The  sword-handle  is  trilobod,  or  trefoil-shaped,  and  the 
hauberk  with  long  sleeves  does  not  resemble  the  Norman  hauberks, 
is  are  both  represented  without  beards. 


Complete  Equipments 


c 


v 


1.  Anglo-Saxon  warrior  from  the  Adfrir  manuscript,  of  the  beginning 

of  the  eleventh  oentnrj,  meqtioned  on  preceding  page.  Bame 
land  of  trilobed  sword-handle,  Mune  mnnd  shield,  but  the  hauberk 
here  ia  ringed,  without  leggings,  but  with  close- fitting  breeches.  It 
ma;  be  noticed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  ia  represented  with  a  heard. 

2.  French  warrior,  from  a  baa-relief  in  the  cloister  of  Bunt  Aabin  at 

Angers.  He  wears  the  conical  helmet  with  nose-piece,  the  heart 
shaped  buckler,  the  Germanic  "  framed "  (lanoe),  and  the  large 
hauberk  of  trelliaed  mail,  with  long  sleeves  and  hood.  The  shield 
is  adorned  with  paintings,  which  probably  represent  personal 
armorial  bearings. 


of  ike  Middle  Ages. 


1.  German  equipment  of  the  eleventh  century,  from  the  statue  of  one 

of  the  founders  of  the  Cathedral  of  Nemuburg.  The  casque  is  similar 
to  that  in  the  Oodei  Anrens  of  Paint  Gall.  Strange] y  enough,  the 
right  leg  U  without  armour.    A  beard  is  seen  on  tbe  chin. 

2.  German  warrior  of  tbe  eleventh  century,  in  a  hauberk  with  long 

sleeres,  hood,  and  breeches  and  leggings  in  mail.  From  the 
Jeremiai  Apocalyptii,  in  the  library  at  Darmstadt. 


Complete  Equipment! 


1.  German  man  -al  ajrwa  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cantor]',  from  the 

embroideries  on  the  mitte  in  the  Convent  of  Seligeuthal  at  Lands- 
hut,  in  Bfivnriii,  on  which  are  represented  the  martyrdoms  of  Saint 
Eticnoe  (997),  and  of  the  Archbishop  Thomas  Becket  of  Center- 
bur;  (Saint  Thomas  died  i.D.  1170). 

National  Atattum  of  MunieJ,. 

2.  German  warrior ;  from  a  stone  Bcnlptnre  of  the  twelfth  century,  at 

the  gate  of  Hcimburg,  in  Austria.  The  hauberk,  with  long  tight 
sleeves  and  hood,  appears  to  be  of  thongs  covered  with  iron,  and  or 
a  kind  unknown.  The  rounded  shell  of  the  lielmet  shows  the 
radical  difference  which  existed  between  this  piece  of  German 
defensive  armour  and  that  of  the  Normans.  The  arm-guards,  with 
shoulder-piece*  and  elbows,  to  protect  the  back  of  the  arms,  are 
also  very  characteristic  of  the  time.  The  sword-blade  appears  to 
be  broken  in  the  hands  of  the  statue,  so  that  the  shape  of  it  cannot 
be  rightly  conjectured,  but  it  resemble*  that  of  the  Dacian  sabre. 


of  the  Middle  Apt. 


1.  Norman  warrior  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  large  ringed  or  treUUed 

hauberk,  with  sleeves,  close-fitting  breeches,  and  hood.  The  lege 
are  bound  round  with  thongs.  The  conical  helmet  has  a  nost- 
pieoe,  and  the  shield  reaches  to  the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder. 

Bayeux  Tapatry. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon  warrior,  recognisable  bj  his  round  shield  with  boss, 

and  whose  defensive  armour  does  not  differ  in  other  things  from 
the  Norman.  The  sword  is  very  long  in  the  blade,  and  has  a 
simple  pommel. 

Bayeux  Tapettnj. 


Complete  Equipment* 


1.  Norman  warrior  of  the  eleventh  century  in  large  ringed  or  trelliaed 

hauberk,  with  sleeves,  breeches,  and  leggings,  and  hood  in  one 
piece.  TbJa  figure  is  probably  meant  for  William  the  Conqueror, 
beoauas  it  alone  has  the  lege  armed  like  the  reet  of  the  body.  The 
corneal  casque  with  noee-pieoo  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 

Baj/aa  Taprttiy. 

2.  Norman   warrior  righting  without  helmet,  and  wearing  the  hood 

alone.  The  defensive  armour  is  the  same,  but  this  warrior  is  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  form  of  his  saddle,  bridle,  and  the  pen- 
nant on  his  lance. 

Baysnx  Tapestry. 


of  the  Middle  Ages, 


1.  SeandinaTian  warrior;    end  of  the  eleventh  or  beginning  of  the 

twelfth  century,  from  a  sculpture  in  wood  on  the  door  of  a  church 
in  tceland,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen.  The  equip- 
ment ie  remarkable  by  the  conical  casque  with  none-pieoe  and 
neck-eoTering,  and  by  the  curved  sword  or  glaive  which  the  warrior 
bean  along  with  the  buckler  on  his  right  shoulder. 

2.  Count  of  Barcelona,  Don  Ramon  Berenger  IV.  (1140) ;  bum  an  en- 

graved seal.  The  conical  helmet  has  a  noee-piece,  and  the  rest  of 
the  armour  aeemi  to  consist  of  a  hauberk  with  hood,  and  breeches 
and  leggings  of  mail,  all  in  one  piece.  The  long  shield  has  a  coat 
of  anna  on  one  of  hii  wall,  and  ■tripea  on  the  other.  The  lance 
has  a  pennant. 


Complete  Equipments 


.  Louis  VII.  the  young  (1137— 1180),  from  his  seal.  The  coat  of  mail 
ha*  a  hood,  clow- tit  tin;-  slccres,  breeches,  uml  leggings.  The 
helmet  has  a  rounded  shell  without  a  now-picce,  a  cross  as  a  crest, 
and  the  buckler  differs  greatly  from  the  Norman  one. 
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2.  German  warrior  from  the  mural  paintings  on  the  cathedral  of  Bruns- 
wick, executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  died  in  1195. 
The  equipment  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  coat  of  scale- 
armour,  which  resembles  the  Roman  tquamata,  the  large  shield, 
the  pommel  of  the  sword,  which  is  double-lobed,  and  the  metal 
rings  which  encircle  the  knees. 

(Bee  at  page  180  the  equipment  of  Richard  Coaur-de-Lion  (1189 — 
1199),  which,  according  to  chronological  order,  should  follow  here.) 


Complete  Equipmenii 
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The  engraving  on  the  preceding  page  represents  Bohemian  or  Ger- 
man warriors,  from  the  manuscript  of  VoUdav  of  Bohemia,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  preserved  in  the  library  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  at 
Baudnitz,  in  Bohemia. 

The  second  group  on  the  page  is  headed  by  a  chieftain  whose  equip- 
ment differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  other  warriors,  many  of 
whom  already  wear  the  large  bassinet,  generally  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  which,  worn  with  the  hood,  reaches  to  the 
shoulders. 

The  hauberks  with  long,  close-fitting  sleeves,  and  breeches  with 
leggings,  are  evidently  of  the  kind  called  "  ringed  "  (see  the  explar  ation 
in  the  chapter  on  corslets  and  coats). 

The  bassinets  do  not  appear  to  be  made  of  a  single  shell,  judging 
from  the  line  riveted  with  nail-heads,  which  divides  the  pointed  shell 
of  the  helmet  into  two  halves. 

The  swords  are  not  yet  pointed,  but  the  saddles  have  raised  cantles, 
while  the  chiefs  wear  beards  and  have  sharp-pointed  shoes  a  la  potdaine. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  elaborate  illumination,  as  far  as  the 
history  of  defensive  armour  is  concerned,  is  the  broad-brimmed  iron  hat 
with  pointed  crown  like  that  of  the  bassinet  There  is  no  existing 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  hat,  pt  the  iron  hats  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  collections 
of  armour,  have  not  the  crown  thus  pointed. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  only  the  two  chiefs  wear  beards,  and  that 
the  shields  with  armorial  devices  resemble  in  shape  the  shield  of  Louis 
VII.  (1137—1180),  represented  on  page  174. 


Complete  Equipment* 
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1.  German  armourer  forging  a  helm,  copied  from  a  miniature  of  the 

German  iEneid  of  Henry  of  Waldeek,  thirteenth  century,  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Berlin.  The  ooat  of  mail  at  the  foot  of  the  anvil, 
inaociirately  copied,  appears,  in  the  original  design,  to  be  trellised 
and  studded  with  nail-heads,  if  it  be  not  ringed.  The  helm 
(Top/helm  in  German,  and  heaume  in  French)  which  the  armourer 
is  forging  has  a  fixed  vizor  and  is  flat-crowned. 

2.  German  warrior,  from  the  same  manuscript.    The  helm  has  a  crest ; 

the  buckler  is  heart-shaped,  like  the  small  shield  which  was  uni- 
versally worn  in  the  time  of  Saint  Louis.  The  armour  already 
appears  to  be  in  plates,  probably  of  leather,  judging  from  the  arm- 
guards,  the  cuisses,  leggings,  and  pointed  shoes,  which  are  all 
evidently  laminated.  The  armour  of  the  horse,  which  is  completely 
trellised,  and  studded  with  heads  of  nails,  or  ringed  like  the  coat 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  anvil  in  the  first  engraving,  shows  a  great 
progress  in  equipment  The  w  Waffenrock "  or  frock  which  the 
warrior  wears  above  his  armour  is  grotesque  enough  with  its  long 
skirts  like  the  overcoats  of  the  present  day ;  it  is  also  to  be  seen  on 
the  Dutch  statue  of  the  same  period,  represented  at  page  181. 


; 


ComfUU  EqaipmmU 


ttloh»Td  1.  Oour-de-Lion  (1189—1199),*  from  a  seel  The  coat  of 
mail  bai  tight-fitting  deena,  and  hood, bat  withouthoee.  Tho  ''Jamba" 
rr  loggings  are  alio  of  mail,  reaching  to  the  knee,  while  the  bnoklor 
wcras  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  Email  shield  of  tho  thirteenth  century . 
The  helmet  with  rounded  top  of  Northern  Germanic  origin  hu  re- 
placed the  Franco-Norman  conical  helmet;  ita  shape  is  ranch  higher, 
and  rccalli!  the  helmets  of  the  embroideries  of  Seligenthal,  which 
also  belong  to  the  second  half  of  tho  twelfth  century. 


*  This  woodcut,  which,  according  to  the  chronologic  order  followed 
In  thla  book,  should  have  been  placed  to  follow  p.  174,  has  been  obliged 

to  bo  inserted  on  this  page  for  typographical  reason*. 


of  the  Middle  Ages. 


1.  German  warriors,  wearing  plate-armour,  arm- guards,  " jamb*  "  or 

leggings  of  plats  tumour,  and  plated  shoos  it  la  poulaine.  The; 
wear  tilting  helms  (Steahhdm  in  German,  Assumes  de  joult  in 
French),  and  the  Waffenrock  or  surooat  above  their  armour.  From 
a  German  manuscript,  Triitan  and  Isolde,  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Godfrey  of  Strasburg,  and  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Berlin. 

2.  Equestrian  statue  In  bronze,  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

front  and  back  view ;  in  the  collection  of  M.  Six  at  Amsterdam. 
The  Dutch  warrior  in  coat  of  mail  with  tight-fitting  sleeves,  tbe 
how  jamba  in  plates,  probably  of  leather,  has  a  grotesque  appear- 
ance, on  account  of  the  long-aHrtod  coat  n 
and  the  singularly  disproportionate  size  of  the  crest  of  his  he 


Complete  Equipments 


.  French  warrior  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  from  b 
diampUvf  enamel  on  cop- 
per, in  high  relief,  4 
inches  in  height,  in  the 
collection  of  M.  le  Cointe 
do  Nieuwerkerke.  It  U 
alternately  enamelled  in 
blue  and  gilt,  in  shades  of 
nitron  and  orange,  and  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  sword-guard  has  the 
tiro  ends  turned  towards 
the  point  of  the  sword,  the 
helm  in  created,  the  armour 
covered  with  the  Waflen- 
rock,  or  frock  with  long 
skirts,    and    the     horse    & 


2.  French  warrior  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  from  a, 
eAanipW  enamel  candle- 
stick of  that  period,  in  the 
collection  of  M.  le  Comta 
de  Nieuwerkerke. 


3.  French  warrior  of  the  four- 
teenth   century,    from    the 

and  engraved  leathern  coffer 
of  that  period  in  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  le  Gomte  de  Nien- 
werkerke. The  French  ia- 
Bcriptione  in  Gothic  letter* 
indicate  a  time  posterior  to 
1360.  Above  the  figure 
are  the  words,  Chakub  u 
GttiND.  The  armour  is  all 
plate,  the  shoes  are  a  la 
prmlnine,  and  the  gauntlets 
have  separate  fingers. 


of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Italian  warrior*  of  the  fourteenth  cenniry.  from  a  cbdyhh  printed  by 
hand  by  means  of  engraved  wood  blocks  in  oil  colon™,*  rod  and 
black,  belonging  to  M.  Odet,  at  Sitten.  The  chiefs  wear  helms,  while 
the  other  warriors  have  the  fluted  bassinet  of  which  no  specimen  is 
now  known.  All  wear  the  Anted  "  Jamba,"  bat  their  bod;  armour  is 
•till  the  hauberk,  which  bad  (alien  into  disuse  in  Germany. 

*  Dr.  Keller,  who  has  published  the  fee-simile,  con  founds  this  manner 
of  hand-printing,  already  known  among  the  Mexicans,  with  the  real 
wood-engraring,  which  necetaiottea  the  use  of  the  printlnir-rjresa. 


Complete  Equipments 


Italian  warriors  of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  the  same  conyns  m 
the  preceding  engraving .  The  plain  bassinet  ia  noticeable,  on  ocoount 
of  the  frontlet,  a  kind  of  visor  which  resembles  the  dude  or  peak  on 
modern  car*,  and  which  Deems  to  be  the  precursor  of  the  peak  on  the 
burgonet  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Gothic  oapitala  in  nee  from 
1200  to  1360  show  that  the  canvas  cannot  date  later  than  the  four- 
teenth century. 


of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Danish  warrior  of  the  fourteenth  oentury,  whoas  armour  is  carious 
because  of  the  braeomttirt  or  apron  and  loingnards  in  trellited  work 
which  partly  cover  the  mailed  hauberk.  The  helm  is  atQl  of  the  shape 
of  the  "Topfhelm"  of  the  Qormiina,  thirteenth  uentnry.  From  an 
trelmiastinal  bowl  in  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen. 


Complete  Equipments 


German  warrior ;  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  he  it  already 
armed  with  plated  jamb*  and  mailed  ihoea  &  la  povitUM.  The  helm 
has  a  plume,  and  the  ahield  ii  larger  than  the  buckler  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Manuscript  2576  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  :  Bittona 
Mora  et  profana.  etc 


of  the  Middle  Ageg. 


i.  Knight  of  Nenfohatal  of  the  jear  1372.  This  is  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  the  funomal  monumont  in  the  Upper  Church  of 
Neufohatol.    It  represents  Bodolph  II.,  who  died  in  1196. 

2.  Armour  of  a  Nenfchatel  knight  This  armour  is  drawn  from  an 
exact  faa-simile  of  the  monument  to  the  Count  of  Bertholci,  who 
died  in  1253,  at  the  time  when  this  sculpture  was  carved.  Wo 
notion  the  greaves  or  Jamb*  of  plate-armour,  bat  the  buckler  is  still 
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Spanish  warrior :  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
oratory,  but  still  armed  with  the  hooded  hauberk,  without  helmet ; 
from  a  fragment  of  10111011110  in  the  Alhambra,  This  bas-relief  is 
surrounded  with  an  inscription  in  small  Gothic  letters,  which  wore  not 
nted  earlier  than  1360. 


of  Oe  Middle  Agm 


',  from  the  illuminations  or  a  id 
library  of  the  Arsenal  at  Putin,  a  Koman  history,  which  appears  U. 
have  been  written  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  "  Jean  asna  penr  " 
(1404—1419).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  armour  (till  consists  of  the 
mailed  hauberk,  and  the  lalade  kind  of  helmet.  Tho  small 
buckler,  also  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  teen  on  the  back  of  the 

innseript  of  the 
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Spanish  men-at-arms;  from  a  mural  painting  dating  about  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mondoneda,  representing 
the  massacre  of  (he  Innocents. 

The  soldiere  carry  swords  with  the  ".pas  d'ane"*  guard,  and  wear 
trellised  coats,  partly  covered  by  a  breastplate. 

The  inscription  on  the  large  pavois  of  one  of  the  soldiers  is  in  Gothic 
capitals,  while  that  underneath  the  engraving  is  in  small  letters,  which 
were  not  in  use  anterior  to  I860. 

The  legs  of  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  their  arms,  are 
without  protection.  The  ooats  are  very  short,  and  do  not  even  reach  to 
the  knee ;  the  feet  also  are  without  m&ereU  or  armed  shoes. 

All  the  armour  of  these  warriors  is  on  the  whole  very  defective,  con- 
sidering the  time  (second  half  or  end  of  the  fourteenth  century),  and 
inferior  to  English,  French,  and  German  equipments  of  the  same 
period. 


*  "  Fas  d'ane  "  is  the  name  of  the  ring-shaped  sword-guard  below  the 
cross-piece,  on  each  side  of  the  blade ;  it  is  not  generally  met  with  until 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Italian  armour  of  the 

end  of  the  fourteenth 
oentoiy,  fitm  the 
tomb  of  Jacopo  Oa- 

valli  at  Veu tee,  who 
died    in    1384,  the 
i   of   whose 


sculpture 


by  Paolo    di    Jaoo- 


2.  Italian  armour  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth 
oentoiy,    ban    the 

equestrian  statue  of 


leoni,  at  Venice, 
executed  in  1496  by 
Andrea  Verroochio 
and  Aleaaandro  Leo- 
pard!.      This    war 


on  account  of  ita 
enormous  shoulder- 
pieces,  which  are 
not  fattened  either  to 
the  arm-guards,  to 
the  hack,  or  to  the 
lmml[iliiln.  for  be- 
tween them  may  be 
seen  a  large  surface 
of  coat  of  mail  The 
body  armour,  aa  well 
at  the  taiadl  without 
a  Tiior,  forme  a  very 
innifSaient  protec- 
tion, and  is  much 
Inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  and 
German  equipments 
of  that  period. 


of  the  Middle  Age*. 


Dutch  armour,  front  and  back  view,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  from  a 
bronze  statuette  of  William  VL  (MM— 1417),  formerly  on  the  balustrade 
of  the  old  Townhall  of  Amsterdam,  where  the  tribunal  nit,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  antiquities  of  this  city.  The  armour  is 
worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  its  enormous  knee-piecce,  "  genouilliereB," 
and  of  the  back-plate,  composed  of  two  piece*. 
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Gothic  armour  of  polished 
at™l.  of  t lie  fifteenth  century, 
the  casque,  a  kind  of  hcaume, 
has  a  rounded  crown,  and 
hinged  vizor ;  it  is  attributed 
to  Frederick  I,  Count  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhino,  who  died 
in  1476. 

Ambrai  Collection,  Vienna. 

A  similar  suit,  in  the  earne 
collection,  is  attributed  to 
Frederick  the  Oath  die. 

This  war  harness,  as  is 
obrious  at  first  sight,  be- 
longs to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  from  the 
singular  form  of  the  taswta, 
the  gauntlets,  and  tho  ends 
of  the  aoloreta,  one  of 
which  is  represented  in  fall, 
by  the  side  of  the  left  leg. 
The  casque  already  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  armet, 
and  seems  to  be  more  modern 
than  the  rest  of  the  armour. 


of  the  Middle  Ages. 


1.  German  Gothic  armour  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ntiiilrated  to  S'gis- 

m and  of  Tyrol, 

Am>#nt  Collection  at  Vienna. 
Tills  salt  of  armour  with  Its  ssliide  is  incomplete,  as  the  taaseta  are 
wanting. 

2.  Fine  Gothic  armour  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 

polished  steel.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  collection  In  the  Husiam  of 
SigmarfngeD,  and  is  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Count  of  Hohen- 
zollem-Eitel,  Frederick  I„  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  suit  of 
armour  of  the  Ambras  collection  (drawn  above),  att ribn ted  to  Sigfs- 
mund  of  Tyrol,  ifl  almost  the  same  as  this  one  of  the  Sigmnringcn 
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Armour  of  man  and  horse,  attributed  to  Maximilian  L,  bom  in  1459, 
died  in  1519.  The  cniues,  greaves,  tolereU,  and  ara-goiirda,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  the  suit,  but  are  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
takuit  baa  a  movable  visor,  and  a  laminated  chin  piece.  Ambraa 
Collection.  H.  the  Count  of  Niciiwerkerke  1 1111111  ■mm  a  similar  tnit  of 
armour  for  a  warrior  and  horse,  purcliajed  in  Nuremberg. 
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German  Gothic  tilting  armour  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  polished  steel.  It  it  remarkable  on  account  of  the  large  size 
of  the  palettes,  the  tilting  targe,  and  the  beanrne.  Ambraa  Collection 
at  Vienna.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  possesses  three  similar  suits  of 
armour,  and  H.  le  Oomte  de  Nieuwerkerke  has  one.  No.  0. 115  in  the 
Mnaee  d'Artillerie  ia  another  rait  of  armour  of  the  aame  kind,  of  the 
first  yews  of  the  eiitoenth  century. 
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German  tilting  armour  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  poliahediteel.and  weighing 82  lb*.  (French).  It 
i»  worthy  of  notes  on  account  of  th«  beautiful  joints,  the  flirtings  of  which 
indicate  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ita  large  plaocate  or  tilting 
guard,  with  chin  piece,  and  the  huge  Unoe  rest  Ambrat  Colleotiou. 
The  laminated  tasseta  are  long,  and  joined  to  the  breastplate.  N.  G. 
116,  Mu*eo  d'Aitillerie,  Hum,  la  a  similar  suit  of  armour. 


of  the 


German  Gothic  tilting  ar- 
mour of  the  second  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  po- 
lished steel.  The  most  notice- 
able features  axe  the  resume, 
the  ganntleted  arm-guard  of 
the  left  hand,  and  the  leg- 
guard  ;  this  hut  was  to  pre- 
rent  the  left  foot  from  being 
crashed  against  the  barrier. 

The  suit,  which  is  attributed 
to  Mjgjmfliari  L,  who  died 
in  1193,  was  made  at  Augs- 
burg, and  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Imperial   Arsenal  of 

The  elbow  pieces  have  a 
distinct  Gothic,  character 
about  them,  and  the  large 
tassets  are  surmounted  by  a 
plated  breastplate,  partly 
fluted. 

This  Is  a  flue  and  elegant 
suit  of  armour,  belonging  to 
the  best  period. 
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Fine  Qothie  annonr  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  back 
view;  the  front  view  is  engraved  on  the  following  page;  here  the 
tilting  beenme  U  seen  fixed  to  the  beck-plate  by  a  strong  binge.  The 
lance  rest  and  shoulder  pieces  ore  vtry  large,  but  the  loin  guard  ia 
defective,  and  rendered  a  ooat  of  mail  an  indiapenfeble  addition. 


of  the  Renaissance. 


Qenaaxt  armour,  end  of  the 
fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  eentory,  with  "TO- 
Unt "  piece,  two  huge  tease ts. 
Mid  th  e  breastplate  of  the 
amrase  with  a  taptd,  nr  ridge. 

The  sword  II  of  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
crested  helmet  with  movable 
riior,  lowered  by  means  of 
»  pivot  on  the  top  of  the 
mown,  is  not  yet  the  proper 
"nonet,"  bat  a  transition 
helmet  between  it  and  the 
salade. 

The  armed  shoes,  "bee  de 
cone"  shaped,  the  elbow  and 
knee-piece*  being  of  a  small 
site,  the  shape  of  the  shoulder 
pieces  and  gauntlets,  indicate 
exactly  the  time  of  the  con- 
struction    of    this    salt   of 

Imperial  Arsenal  0/  Vienna- 
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German  fluted  armour, 
called  "  Ml ^iw'liflnn?  "  and 
"Milanaiae,"  of  the  begin- 
ning of  tho  liiteentli  oentnrj 
{Gtripte  Biiitung  in  Ger- 
man).  The  cuira«  ii  round- 
ed, the  breastplate  does,  not 
poaac—  the  central  ridge  or 
"  tapiil,"  and  the  shoulder- 
pieoea  huge,  and  with  pftsae 
garde*  (fiflndw  in  Ger- 
man). The  online*  and  upper 
ann  piece*  are  fluted  like  the 
rest  of  t  lie  armour,  but  the 
lower  arm  piecet  and  the 
greaxee  are  plain.  The  sole- 
reta,  or  armed  shoes,  paw- 
Bbaped,  indicate  the  time  to 
which  thii  armour  belong*, 
the  fifteenth  century. 

A  similar  suit  in  the 
author's  collection,  the  shape 
of  whose  soleret  indicates  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
oentnrj,  has  a  helmet,  where 
the  riior,  not  following  the 
line!  of  the  human  fact, 
nllowe  the  wearer  to  aee  and 
breathe  through  eleven  email 
hole*.  The  gauntlet  is  ar- 
ticulated only  for  the  first 
di  vision  of  the  hand. 
Imperial  Anauil  of  Vienna. 


of  the  Renaissance. 


German  armour  in  po- 
lished steel,  cut  in  fuevts. 
fur  fighting  on  foot,  of 
1513.  the  date  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Frauds  I.,  which 
is  engravixi  on  the  right 
wrist 

The  catalogue  (0. 117), 
mentions  it  as  coming 
from  the  gallery  uf  Sedan, 
while  at  Vienna  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged 
to  the  Ambras  Collection. 
Musee  d'Artillerie  de 
Paris.  The  "bouillonee," 
or  puffed  rait  of  armour 
(see  next  page),  of  the 
Ambrae  Collection,  orna- 
mented with  the  tame 
facet  cutting,  was  pro- 
bably wrought  by  the 
some  artist. 

This  harness  ooTcn  the 
whole  body,  leaving  no 
part  unprotected;  it  U 
ererywherB  laminated, 
and  thus  does  not  need 
the  coat  of  mail  to  protect 
weaknesses  which  do  not 
exist  It  ia  also  worthy 
of  note  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  -  broyette," 
which  resembles  the  one 
engraved  at  No.  16,  p.  229. 
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Gorman  puffed  annoar,  in  steel  out  in  facets,  of  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  belonged  to  William  of  Bogendorf,  one  of  the 
mptainu  who  defended  Vienna  against  the  Turks  in  1529,  and  who  died 
in  1541.  This  fine  war  harness,  with  the  exception  of  the  ouiahea  and 
greaves,  indicates  a  suit  to  be  worn  for  fighting  on  foot ;  it  also  shows 
that  It  proceeds  from  the  same  hand  which  constructed  the  suit  in  the 
Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris,  the  engraving  of  which  is  found  on  the 
preceding  page.  Ambraa  Collection.  There  is  a  similar  tnit  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 


of  the  Renaissance 


Back  view  of  the  suit  of  armour  described  on  the  preceding  page. 
It  will  be  Ken  that  the  plated  loin  guard  a  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
belonging  to  the  trait  of  armour  erroneously  called  Italian,  the  en- 
gnTing  of  which  U  given  at  page  203. 

Ambrai  Collection. 
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G.  rdui  armour  in  steel, 
pnlithed  and  facetted,  of 
1526.  Tbe  cuirass  is 
rather  rounded  in  shape, 
and  benra  in  the  centra 
of  It  the  initials  8.  L.  ne 
a  monogram.  The  tenet* 
and  wHiat-piice  am  join- 
ed, and  the  shoulder 
pieces  have  paut-gardtt. 
'Die  anmst  ia  very  pecn- 
liar,  having  a  double 
movable  neat.  The  lole- 
rcts  on  clnb  or  paw- 
shnped,  and  the  greaves 
not  being  ornamented, 
may  posiibly  have  be- 
longed to  another  suit. 
The  deficiency  between 
the  waist-piece  and  the 
taesets  is  here  supplied 
by  a  piece  of  mail  which 

reaches  to  the  loin-gunrd. 

Imperial  Arrennl  11/ 
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Italian  armour  of  the  first  half  of  the  tixtcenth  century,  in  the  style 
of  the  brfgantine  jacket,  which  waa  worn  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth 
century.    It  is  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  (1538). 

Ambrtu  Collection  at  Vienna. 
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Eiclily  damascened  or  inlaid  armour  (htnchirt  in  German),  of  the 
second  half  of  the  aiitoonth  century ;  it  is  of  Nuremberg  workmanship, 
and  U  now  in  the  Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna,  The  annet  being  joined 
to  the  Cuban  by  the  gorget  and  collar,  formed  one  solid  piocn,  which, 
closing  hermetically,  left  no  hold  for  the  enemy's  sword. 


of  the  Renaissance. 


Bichlj  inlaid  armour,  manuGictured  at  Nuremberg  in  the  second  lialf 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna.  The  left  arm 
ii  provided  with  an  arm-guard  called  large  tilting  guard ;  the  armet 
closing  everywhere  hermetically,  and  being  joined  to  the  cuirass  by  Ihv 
gorget  and  collar,  offered  no  place  of  vantage  for  the  point  of  the 
enemy's  sword. 
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German  rait  of  steel  ar- 
tnmr,  richly  ornamented 

with  engraving  nod  in- 
laying, of  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century , 
The  cuirass  it  already 
lengthening,  and  the  tas- 
sels are,  on  that  account 
becoming  smaller.  The 
volant-piece  (Poraelm  in 
German)  baa  "passc- 
gardes,"  and  is  screwed 
on  to  the  breastplate, 
which  is  tabulated,  or 
gradually  rising  towards 
the  centre  until  it  termi- 
nates in  a  ridge.  The 
gauntlets  are  entirely  ar- 
ticulated, and  the  elbow- 
pieces  small. 

The  (assets  and  cuiahes 
are  very  short,  and  the 
absence  of  a  waist  in  plate 
armour  necessitates  the 
use  of  one  in  mail,  to 
protect  the  waist  and 
thighs. 

Imperial  Anenal  of 


of  lit 


German  Bkiited 
wmour,     of     the 

second  half  of  the 
axteenth  century, 
attributed  Id  the 
Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, Count  of 
Tyrol.   Tbeawall 


to  be  worn  when 
fighting  on  loot, 
but  the  skirt  wnt 

divisible  nulo 
allow  it  to  be  wore 


t     armet,  the   ridge 

on  the  eniram,  it* 
great  length,  the 
large  palettea,aod 
the  boar's- foot  flo- 
lereta,  indicate  ex- 
actly the  period  of 
mannfartnre. 
A  mbnu  CeOtciio* 
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10UI,  Augsburg  manufi^chiro,  of  the  ueoond  half  of  the 
;mj.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  rich  "  repoQBee,"  or  em- 
boned  ornament,  which  recalls  the  designs  by  the  painters  Bchwarz, 
Van  Aohon,  Bnckbergar,  and  Milieu,  in  the  Cobinet  of  Engravings 
at  Munich . 

Museum  of  Imperial  Artillery  at  Vienna. 


of  the  Renaissance,. 


German  plate  armour  in  polished  steel ;  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  On  the  bieaetplate  is  the  nunc  of  the  knight  to  whom  it 
belonged,  Adam  GalL  who  died  in  1571. 

Imperial  Artenal  of  Vienna. 
Thia  kind  of  armour  wag  worn  in  Spain  more  generally  than  in 
German;.  The  profusion  of  buttons,  and  the  absence  of  the  lance-rest, 
cause  it  to  resemble  the  war  harness  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  taseets  were  joined  with  the  cniahes,  forming  what  was  called  the 
lobster-tail. 
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Spanish  plate  armour,  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  stem  ruler 
of  the  Low  Oonntriea  (1308— 1582).  The  annet,  a  kind  of  bnrgonet, 
is  deficient,  aa  it  leaves  too  large  a  apace  between  the  chin-piece  and 
eye-shade  of  the  helmet.  On  the  breastplate  is  engraved  a  knight  in 
prayer  before  a  erudfli.  Ambraa  Collection.  Same  observation  m  for 
the  armour  on  the  preceding  page. 


the  End  of  the  Renaissance. 


Italinn  uraioiir  in  steel,  inlaid  with  ni!vor,  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  is  behoved  to  have  belonged  to  Alesaandro  Fanicse. 
This  aiiit  is  of  splendid  workmanship,  as  well  as  of  great  fineness.  The 
breastplate  rises  into  a  ridge,  and  baa  a  lance-rest.  The  space  between 
the  tassels,  and  the  absence  of  the  large  brayette,  necessitate  the  use  of 

Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vittuia. 
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German  armour  of  the 
end  of  tho  sixteenth 
century,  richly  embossed 
(Getrifben  in  German), 
and  whose  work  indicate! 
the  school  of  Munich  or 
Angaburg.  It  in  con- 
ndered  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Emperor  Rodolph 
II.  (1572—1612).  The 
Bword  indicates  by  the 
shape  of  the  hilt  and  the 
"pas  ii'&ne"  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  large 
shoulder  and  elbow 
pieces,  the  shape  of  the 

amict,  the  "bee  de 
cane"  anloreta,  and  the 
absence  of  the  large 
brayette,  as  well  aa  the 
shape  of  the  breastplate 
without  lance-rest,  point 
out  the  time  of  the  manu- 
facture of  this  fine   ar- 
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Complete  equipment  of  Persian  horaeman.  The  nun  wean  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  the  hone  is  covered  with  an  armour  composed  of  plates  of 
iron  joined  together  with  email  chain  links.  From  a  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  Munich,  illustrated  with  215  beautiful  miniature*,  illuminated 
about  the  year  1580  to  1600.  It  i*  a  copy  of  the  SchahNamehorBoyal 
Book,  a  poem  composed  by  Ferdnsi,  in  the  reign  of  Hahmond  the 
"la  (999). 
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Dutch  warrior;  time  of  the  "War  of  Independence,"  daring  the 
Stadtholdership  of  Honry  Frederick  (1625— 16+7),  from  a  picture  of 
that  time,  painted  on  earthenware,  by  Tet  Himpelen  of  Delft,  and  which 
represents  the  celebrated  battle  before  Bois  le  Dae,  on  the  heath  of 
Lekkerbeetze,  between  the  Dutch,  under  the  Norman  captain,  Breaute", 
and  the  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  A braho.au.  The 
armour  is  still  an  entire  covering,  and  the  loin-gnard  is  worn,  and, 
what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  we  And  already  flint-lock  guns  and 
pistols.  Author's  Collection.  For  fuller  detail,  see  p.  631,  3rd  edition, 
of  the  "  Encyclopedia  oeramique  monogrammique,"  of  the  author. 
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German  armour  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  at- 
tributed to  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  who  be- 
came Emperor  in  1656, 
and  died  in  1705.  Am- 
bnw  Collection  at  Vienna. 
A  similar  suit  in  the 
Louvre  ia  attributed  to 
Lotus  Xin.  (1610— 
1643),  and  several  other 
•rite  in  the  Artillery 
Maaeum  at  Pnriu  are 
■aid  to  be  of  the  reign  of 
Lonia  XTV.  (1643— 
1715).  The  date  of  the 
oonfltruotiou  of  these  in- 
ferior units  of  ha  mesa 
may  be  seen  by  the  huge 
thoulder-pieces,  the  di- 
minution of  the  breast- 
plate, and  the  long  "  lob- 
iter  -  tails,"  which  re- 
placed the  waist -piece 
and  the  tassels. 


Complde  Equipments 


Hungarian  armour,  of 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth 

or  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  composed 
of  chain  and  plate.  The 
round  shield  is  orna- 
mented with  a  painting 
representing  a  cruse  bow. 
The  whole,  equipment 
has  an  oriental  character 
about  it,  especially  the 
cuiehea  and  knee-picoee, 
composed  of  plates  joined 
bj  rings,  snch  as  are 
used  in  Persia.  The 
aasque  is  made  with  a 
low  mown,  and  covered 
with  a  mail  hood,  the 
front  part  of  which  pro- 
tects the   forehead    and 

The  whole  appears 
graceful,  and  very  pic- 
turesque. 

Imperial  Arttnai  of 


of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 


Hungarian  war  -  har- 
ness, In  steel,  richly 
damascened,  of  German 
manufacture  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  the  casque 
and  shield.  The  mace 
in  the  right  hand  of  the 
man  is  a  weapon  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and 
was  not  in  use  at  the 
time  to  which  this  ar- 
mour belongs,  It  ap- 
pears that  this  half-suit 
was  worn  over  the  buff 
coat,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  The  sabre 
is  of  Eastern  shape. 

Imperial  Anrnal  of 


Armour  of  the  Eiyldeenth  Century. 


Ouirau  with  ridged  breastplate,  and 
helmet  with  nose-piece,  ohook  and 
neck  guards,  a  kind  of  burgonet 
Anna  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
richly  damascened  and  engraved. 

Imperial  Arterial  of  Vienna. 


We  hare  seen  in  the  historical  chapter,  and  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  present  one,  in  what  way  a  soldier's  equipment 
underwent  continual  changes  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  perfected  plate  armour,  which  will  here 
be  described  in  detail,  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  comprises,  besides 
the  casque  (which  at  this  time  was  always  considered  a  thing 
apart),  the  following  pieces  : 

The  neck  collar  (Hatiberge  in  German),  which  supported 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  harness,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  gorget  {KehUtUck,  Ger.),  underneath  which  it  was 
placed,  and  which,  like  it,  was  formed  of  several  plates. 

The  cuirass  (Kiirasn  in  German)  was  composed  of  the 
breastplate  (Brust  plaUe),  which  protected  the  chest  and  was 
often  mado  with  a  salient  ridge  called  tapul  down  the 
centre  (Oraete),  and  of  the  back  plate  (Ruckeni>lutte). 
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The  lance  rest  (Btisthacken),  which  was  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  breastplate,  and  was  used  to  fix  the  lance. 

The  small  plates  (EJeine  Schienen),  to  protect  the  armpits. 

The  shoulder-plates  (AchsdstucJce),  with  or  without  passe- 
gardes  (Bander). 

The  palettes  (AchsdhdMschetben),  which  protected  the 
armpits,  and  whose  use  does  not  date  farther  back  than  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  disappears  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth. 

The  large  brayette  (Vorder*chiirz),  that  part  of  the  armour 
which  covered  the  abdomen.  It  was  composed  of  steel  plates, 
and  ended  in  the  tassets. 

The  small  brayette,  which  English  taste  has  eliminated 
from  the  armour  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  tassets,  or  tniles  (Krebse),  destined  to  protect  the 
upper  part  of  the  thighs,  and  strapped  with  thongs  on  to  the 
large  brayette  or  waist-piece.  Some  German  authors,  how- 
ever, give  the  name  "  Krebs"  to  a  complete  suit  of  armour 
composed  of  imbricated  plates,  and  "  halber  Krebs "  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  armour  in  plates  and  the  long  cuishes  of 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  Fouchet  also,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  says  that  armour  entirely  composed  of 
imbricated  plates  was  called  "  6crevisses "  in  France,  and 
"  a  suit  of  splints  "  in  England. 

The  loin  guard  (Hinterschurz)  was  composed  of  imbricated 
plates,  like  the  waist-piece. 

The  arm  guards  (Armzeug  and  Armschienen),  composed  of 
front  and  back  pieces  (vor  and  hinter  Armzeug),  joined 
together  by  the  elbow-pieces  (Meuddn  or  EUenbogen 
Kachelri). 

The  cuishes  (Didinge,  Dichlinge,  or  Schenlcehchienen),  which 
before  1500  protected  only  the  front  of  the  thigh. 

The  knee-plates  (Kniestucke). 

The  greaves,  or  double  leggings  with  hinges  (Beimchienen), 
which  before  1500  generally  covered  only  the  front  of  the 
leg. 

The  armed  shoes,  or  solerets  (Bust-  or  Eisemchuhe).  The 
many  varieties  of  foot-armour  being  designated  by  French 
titles  to  which  no  recognised  English  synonyms  exist,  it 
has  been  thought  better  to  give  in  this  instance  the  terms 
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employed  by  M.  Demmin  rather  than  attempt  to  translate 
them.  First,  Solerets  v  crochet,  in  the  eleventh  century ; 
a  la  potdaine,  from  early  twelfth  to  middle  fourteenth 
century;  ogivale  lancette,  or  demi-poulaine,  from  1350  to 
1470,  and  return  to  a  la  potdaine  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
arcs  tiers-points  from  1440  to  1470 ;  a  demi-sabots,  or  demi- 
pieds  d'ours,  about  1485  ;  a  sabots,  or  pieds  a" ours,  from  1490 
to  1560 ;  and  a  bee  de  cane  about  1585. 

The  gauntlets  (Kampfhandschuhe)  had  in  the  fourteenth 
century  articulated  fingers  (Fingerhandschuhe,  or  Oefingerte 
Tatze) ;  in  the  fifteenth  century  they  were  without  joints ; 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  again  made  with 
separate  fingers.  The  gauntlets  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  doeskin  and  armed  with  plated  scales,  were  called 
in  German  Schappenhandschuhe. 

The  large  shoulder-guard  (Kleines  Brustschild)  was  used 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  shoulder-plate  with  passe-garde  (SchulterschUd  mit 
Band). 

The  large  tilting  breast-shield  (Grosses  Brustschild  and 
Scharfrenntartsche)  was  sometimes  simple ;  sometimes  with  the 
chin-piece,  with  or  without  sight-holes;  with  volant-piece, 
or  with  the  arm-guard,  but  all  these  were  used  only  for 
tilting. 

The  large  tilting  cuishes  (Turnier  Lendenplatte). 
The  vain-plate  (Schweber  Scheibe). 

The  different  pieces  belonging  to  the  helmet,  which  will 
all  be  found  in  the  following  chapter,  were : 
The  volant-piece  (Vorhelm). 

The  movable  chin-piece,  or  half  mentonniere  (Kinnhelm). 
The  great  mentonniere  (Kinnhelm), 
The  armour  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  remarkable  by  its 
beautiful  flutings ;  such  was  the  armour  called  "  Maxi- 
milian "  or  "  Milanaise :"  that  of  the  second  half  of  this 
same  century  is  adorned  with  artistic  engravings,  done  with 
the  tool  and  with  aquafortis. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  armour 
had  attained  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  but  notwith- 
standing could  no  longer  offer  a  sufficient  protection  against 
fire-arms,  it  declined,  and  ended  by  disappearing  entirely  in 
the   second   half  of  the  seventeenth  century.     After  the 
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tassets  had  been  replaced  by  the  ungraceful  cuishes,  armour 
was  reduced  to  its  latest  change,  in  which  there  were  neither 
greaves  nor  cuishes,  and  very  soon  no  more  arm-guards ;  the 
cuirass  alone  being  worn  to  the  end,  and  even  this  only  as  a 
special  arm  by  the  cuirassiers.  The  buff  coat  or  jerkin 
(KMer)>  on  which  was  worn  a  light  collar,  then  took  the 
place  of  armour,  while  greaves  and  solerets  were  discarded  for 
the  heavy  riding  boots  of  Louis  XIV.  and  William  III. 

Before  the  introduction  of  half  armour  ungraceful  breast- 
plates, imitating  the  fashion  of  doublets,  had  already  been  the 
precursors  of  decadence  in  armour ;  these  breastplates,  which 
resembled  the  Punch's  hump  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  afterwards  the  flat  forms  of  costume  under  Louis  XIII., 
were  followed,  lastly,  by  the  long  lobster-tails  of  Louis  XIY.'s 
reign. 

^Respecting  armours  ornamented  with  aquafortis  engraving, 
a  style  of  art  probably  invented  by  Wohlgemuth  (1434— 
1519),  if  not  by  his  pupil  Durer  (1471—1528),  these  are 
very  rare  in  the  fifteenth  century :  as  for  the  supposition 
that  engraving  by  aquafortis  was  in  use  among  the  Arabs 
from  the  eleventh  century,  it  has  not  been  confirmed  by  any 
existing  object.  Engraving  by  the  tool  was  used  for  the 
ornamenting  of  swords  from  the  second  half  of  the  Christian 
Middle  Ages,  but  everything  which  dates  farther  back  than 
the  fifteenth  century  is  very  unartistic. 
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Neck  collar  (IJtdtbtrgt).    Thin  piece 
supported  the  whole  of  the  harness. 


2.  Breastplate   (Brailplatte},    or    front 
part  of  the  cniresa.     The  salient 

called  tapnl  (Oroide).  The  lance- 
rest  is  teen  on  the  right  of  tlie 
breastplate  (RUMacken). 


Back-plate  of  the  cruras*  (fiadm- 
platte). 

Ambrai  CoOetiion. 


4.  Shoulder- plate,  or  pauldron  (AcKiei- 
itHek),  of  a  fluted  suit  of  araxmr  ; 
aeoond  half  of  the  fifteenth  ceti- 

Autkort  CoBeatto*. 
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5.  Palette  (Ar.hi'Vrfhlieheibe)  of  a 
Anted  suit;  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 


6.  Palette  of  ■  Gothic  suit;  fifteenth 
century, 


7.  Palette,  larger  than  the  preceding 
ones,  of  a  rait  belonging  to  ttie 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 


B  Palette,  10  inches  in  diameter, 
stnddod  nith  popper  nail-heads ; 
belonging  to  a  rait  of  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  the 
Am  bras  Collection.  A  few 
Bllita  of  tilting  armour  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century 
have,  nevertheless,  similarly 
large  palettes. 


9.  Gorget  with  panldrone  attached ; 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  England  a  piece  of  armour 
so  composed  was  called  "  alle- 
cret."  A  similar  gorget  and 
shoulder-piece  may  be  seen  in 
No.  G.  256,  Museum  of  Artil- 
lery, Paris. 
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10.  Waist-piece,  or  great  brayette  (Vor- 

denchurx),  belonging  to  a  Gothic 
suit  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna. 
This  waist-piece  was  always  com- 
pleted by  the  two  large  tassels,  or 
tutfeg,  which  protected  the  crushes. 

11.  Waist-piece  of  au   engraved  and 

embossed  suit,  end  of  the  fifteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  fighting  on  foot.  Its 
shape  renders  the  tassets  unneoes- 


12.  Taaset*  {Krd*\  tuile-shaped,  of  a 
fifteenth-century  suit. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 


13.  Small  taaset,  in  plates,  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  used  also  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

•  Daring  the  fifteenth  century  the 
tassets  were  generally  composed  of  one 
piece,  like  No.  12.  After  that  they 
assumed  a  rounded  shape,  and  were  Cor 
the  most  part  smaller,  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  with  movable  plates. 
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14.  Tasset  and  waist-piece  in  one. 
of  an  unusual  size,  and  almost 
entirely  covering  the  cuuhee, 
like  a  Frusmaaio's  apron ;  it 
is  put  of  a  rait  attributed  to 
Francis  I.  (died  in  1547). 


13.  Small  bmj-ette  (Glitdtchirm)  of 
a  aixteenth-centory  rait. 


16.  Small  brajette,  sixteenth   cen- 
No.  G.  119,  Shmum  of  ArtHUry, 


17.  I/rfti  -  guard,    or     gHde-relni 
.   {Hintervhrn),  of  a  rait  be- 
longing to   the  end  of  the  . 
fifteenth  century. 
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called  - 

of  the  fifteenth 

of  the  sixteenth 


beginning 


20.  Two  garde-reins  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  smaller 
one  belongs  to  a  suit  of  the 
feign  of  Louis  XIV.,  preserred 
in  the  Museum  of  Artillery, 


21.  Complete  arm -guard  {Gawm 
Armeeng).  It  is  composed  of 
an  upper  and  lower  arm-plate* 
called  vambrace  and  rear- 
brace  (Vor-  and  Hintenrm\ 
and  these  two  pieces  are  joined 
together  by  the  elbow-piece 
(Mcusd,  or  EUenbogen- 
kachd).  The  shape  of  the 
elbow -piece  varies  greatly^ 
Sometimes  it  is  more  rounded, 
as  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  sometimes  with 
jointed  plates ;  and  during  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  of 
small  dimensions. 
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22.  Cuiah     (Dieting 

tchiene),  or  thigh-plate,  wilh 
tnee  -  cap  (KnUtt&ck),  and 
greave  (Jitnmchieno^.      It    is 

double  or  hinged,  which  shows 
its  manufacture  to  be  later 
than  1500. 


1.  Greave  with  soleret  {Eiten- 
seAuAs),  The  soleret  is  of  the 
shape  called  "bee  de  cane;" 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


.  Gauntlet  {Kamp/handtdmltt  or 
gejitigerte  Bandtatze),  With 
separately  articulated  fingers, 
belonging  to  a  Gothic  suit ; 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


>.  Shoulder-plate,  or  grand  guard 
(ftbinef  Sehutimehild),  nsed  in 
tilting  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 


:.  Pauldron   with   pease-garde  (Scknlier- 
*Md  mtf  Band). 


27.  Great  tilting 

lehaUtnehUd). 


27  bit.  Elbow-pieoo  belonging  to  a  left  arm- 
piuird;  German,  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

G.  ID,  Jfiuewa  of  ArtiUery,  Farit. 


I.  Tilting  breastplate,  in  iron,  richly 
engraved ;  German  work  on  a  tilting 
suit,  beginning  or  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. This  piece  of  amioiir  is  callod  in 
German  Qroatt  BnuitAM,  and  also 
SAarframtarttche. 


Tilting  breastplate  with  mentonniete 
{BnutuMd  mil  BdtinbaH),  from  the 
■  Book  of  Tourneys  "  of  Duke  Wil- 
liam IT.  of  Bavaria  11510—  IMS). 
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30.  Tilting  breastplate  with  mentonniere  and 
helmet,  same  description  as  No.  29. 


31.  Ditto,  ditto. 


32.  Tilting  breastplate  with  mentonniere, 
belonging  to  a  suit  of  the  beginning  of 
th*e  sixteenth  century.  It  is  composed  of 
thick  wood,  and  covered  with  canvas, 
painted  black. 

Ambras  Collection. 


33.  Tilting  breastplate  with  mentonniere 
and  sight-holes.  This  protection  to  tilt- 
ing armour,  which  covers  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  helmet,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
vizor,  is  older  than  the  preceding  tilting 
shields,  and  has  been  copied  from  the 
engraving  of  the  "Triumph  of  Maxi- 
milian/' executed  about  1517. 


Detached  Pieces 


34.  Largo  German  tilling  guard,  with 
volant- piece  and  »  screw  lance- 
rest  The  helmet,  already  pro- 
tected by  the  chin-guard,  to  which 
it  is  screwed,  is  aim  fattened  to 
the  back-plate  of  the  cuirass  by 
the  crest  or  comb,  called  in 
Gorman  Rennh  uischrwilit.  The 
screw  lance-rest  was  until  to  keep 
in  its  place  and  support  the  tilting 
shield,  to  hold  the  prizes  won  at 
tournaments,  and  to  rest  the 
lance.  It  is  also  believed  that 
the  knight  sometimes  placed  a 
ball  there  to  serve  as  a  target  for 
his  adversary. 

Muteum  of  Dresden.  Q.  I'M,  fuc-timih), 
JtWum  of  ArtOUry,  Part*. 


i.  Ditto,  ditto,  but  without  the  hel- 
met and  crest  fastened  to  the 
hock-plate. 


,  Large  tilting  cuishe  (Turnier- 
Ltndmplalte),  belonging  to  a 
unit  of  armour  called  Miizi- 
mtlienne ;  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 
G.  114,  jrfuseum  of  Arlilkry,  Pari: 
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37.  Ter^e   cuitte,  or   thigh-piece,   for 

tilting,  of  Maximilian  armour,  of 

the  beginning  of   the  sixteenth 

century. 

O.  115,  Muteum  of  ArtSiery,  Pari*. 


I.  German  leg-piece,  for  tournaments. 
End  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  was  worn  over  the  greaves  of 
the  armour,  bo  as  to  shield  the 
leg  from  collision  with  the  ber- 


39.  lefge  cuiffie  for  tilting ;  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 
CoUsction  of  M.  U  Comte  de  NUuuxr- 


40.  Vamplato  of  lance  (Sehuxibtictteibe 
in  German). 

Muteum  of  AHQUry,  Pari*. 


11.  Tamplate  of  lance  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Maieum  of  Dretden. 


42.  Tamplate  of  lance  of  the  mj- 
teeoth  century. 

MtyriA  CoBeditm. 


43.  Tamplate  of  lance  of  the  mi- 
teenth  century. 

Meyriek  GsBkMm. 


44.  Lonce-rert  {Ritthadatn  In  Ger- 
man) of  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

M Htevm  of  Dretden. 


45.  Two  aorta  of  lance-reeta  of  the 

end  of  the  sixteenth  century . 
Jfuaoun  of  Dretden. 
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46.  Crete-dchelle  (Rennhutschraube  in 

German). 
Museum  of  Dresden,  see  No.  34. 

47.  Screwed  lance-rest. 

i  Museum  of  Dresden,  see  No.  34. 


48.  High   plaocate,   or    volant -piece 
(Vorhdm  in  German). 

Museum  of  Dresden. 


49.  Volant-piece  with  placcate,  paul- 

drons,  and  elbow-pieces,  from  a 

set  of  tilting  armour  belonging  to 

the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

BermC  Collection  at  Constance. 


50.  Great  chin-guard  (Grosse  Barthaube 
in  German). 

Nieuwerkerke  Collection. 
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SI.  Volant- piece. 

Meyrick  Collection. 

5S.  Plated  chin-guard  and  gor- 
get {GtKhabene  BarOiaube 
in  German)  of  German 
workmanship.       Used     in 

the  end  of  the  fifteenth* 
century,  when  it  was  worn 
with  the  ml/id'. 

Nienaerkerke  CoBeetion. 

53.  Half  chin-guard  (HaUteBart- 
,     haube  in  German)  of  the 

end  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 

54.  Ailette,  or  plate,  used  dur- 

ing the  transition  period, 
and  worn  between  the  coat 
and  the  leathern  armour. 
It  was  in  use  for  about  30 
years.  One  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  statue  of  Bodolph 
de  Hiersteia  (who  died  in 
1318)  at  Bahl. 

55.  Breastplate  of  tilting  armour, 

German,  of  the  first  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 
This  is  of  vary  peculiar 
make,  and  there  exist  only 
two  specimens  (one  in  the 
Amoral  Collection,  and 
one  in  the  Museum  of 
Artillery  in  Paria).  When 
the  centre  part  of  the 
breastplate  was  touched  by 
the  lance,  the  whole  opened 
with  a  spring.  The  place 
to  be  touched  was  marked 
by  a  pierced  heart. 
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The  word  casque  (German,  Helm)  is  derived  from  the 
Keltic  words  cas,  box  or  sheath,  and  ked,  from  cead,  head. 

We  have  seen  what  were  the  shapes  of  the  ancient  casques, 
and  of  those  worn  by  such  people  as  were  called  barbarians 
during  the  iron  and  bronze  ages.  Only  two  sorts  exist :  the 
horned  casque,  attributed  by  the  British  Museum  to  the 
Britons, '  but  which  appears  to  have  been  more  probably 
Scandinavian,  and  the  conical  casques,  similar  to  the  As- 
syrian ones  of  the  earliest  times :  in  the  Museums  of  Rouen 
and  Saint  Germain  they  are  attributed  to  the  Gauls,  and  in 
the  Munich  Museum  to  the  Avars.  The  casques  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Germanic  races,  though  not  a  single  specimen 
has  been  found  as  yet,  were  most  probably  of  the  same 
conical  shape  amongst  the  people  of  Southern  Germany, 
inasmuch  as  the  Franco-Norman  casque  of  the  eleventh 
century  still  preserved  that  shape  unchanged. 

This  last  has  a  fixed  nose-piece  (Na8enberge  or  Schonbart 
in  German),  several  inches  in  width,  which  was  fixed  to  the 
helmet  ana  came  just  beyond  the  nose,  so  as  to  protect  it. 
This  casque  was  worn  over  the  hood  (Bingliaube  in  German), 
which  was  usually  of  small  chains  or  mail,  and  was  often  a 
continuation  of  the  hauberk,  or  mail-shirt. 

The  casque  of  the  people  of  Northern  Germany  had 
also  a  fixed  nose-piece,  and,  according  to  MSS.  of  the  time, 
a  round  crown,  and  later  on,  movable  earplates  and  neck- 
guard,  as  represented  in  page  248,  No.  20,  from  the  specimen 
in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris;  this  casque  some- 
times was  of  a  disproportionate  height,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Seligenthal  embroidery,  represented  in  page  170. 

The  first  helms  appear  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  (In  German  they  are  called  Topfformkelrn.)  The 
Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris  possesses  a  specimen  marked 
No.  H.  1,  which  is  represented  in  page  250.  This  is  really 
a  casque  of  the  transition  period  which  has  preserved  its 
nose-piece. 

The  real  helm  (Topfkelm)  dates  no  earlier  than  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  crested  helm  is  of  about  the  same  period,  for  in  the 
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German  ^Eneid  of  Henry  of  Waldeck  several  knights  are  re- 
presented with  crested  helms  of  fantastic  shapes.  This 
helm  (word  derived  from  the  German  Helm,  helmet)  was 
the  large  flat-crowned  helmet  usually  fastened  to  the  saddle, 
and  seldom  worn  except  at  tilting  matches,  and  during 
battle. 

A  canvas,  printed  by  hand  and  not  by  wood  blocks,  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  belonging  to  M.  Odet  at 
Bitten,  shows  that  in  Italy  the  helm  was  used  in  battle  as 
well  as  at  tournaments.  It  was  worn  over  the  mail  hood, 
which  in  its  turn  was  worn  over  the  quilted  cap.  Sometimes 
also  the  small  bassinet  (from  the  Keltic  word  bac,  boat,  and  the 
Latin  bacinalutn)  was  worn  over  the  cap  above  mentioned. 

Sometimes  the  mail  capuchin  or  die  bassinet  alone  was 
used,  but  generally  the  two  were  both  worn  under  the  huge 
helm.  The  small  bassinet,  which  was  a  pointed  helmet  of 
an  oriental  shape,  close-fitting  like  a  skull  cap,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  large  bassinet  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  was  of  a  similar  shape,  but  which  covered  the  cheeks 
and  neck  as  well,  and  often  had  a  movable  vizor,  that  was 
hinged  at  the  left  side  and  fastened  at  the  point  of  the 
helmet.  In  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century  knights  are 
represented  as  wearing  the  large  bassinet.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  great  tilting  helmet  (Stechlopfhelm  in  German) 
was  more  used  in  tournaments  tnan  in  battle ;  it  weighed 
between  twenty  and  twenty-three  pounds,  while  the  one  used 
in  battle  weighed  from  six  and  a  half  to  nine  pounds,  and 
the  great  bassinet,  under  which  the  mail  capuchin  was  often 
worn,  was  also  adopted.  This  headgear  (Grosse  Keuelhaube), 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  ovoid  and  pointed.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  great  bassinet 
went  out  of  fashion,  and  the  salade  came  into  use ;  the  latter 
was  of  German  origin,  as  its  name  implies;  the  ancient 
German  authors  called  it  SchaUem,  from  the  word  achate,  a 
bowl.  This  salade,  which  some  authors  think  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  celada,  hidden,  had  a  neck-guard  to  it,  and  was 
at  first  made  with  fixed  vizor,  but  subsequently  movable 
vizors  were  adopted.  These,  however,  were  so  short  that 
they  came  no  lower  than  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  necessitated 
the  employment  of  the  beaver,  to  protect  the  chin,  neck,  and 
mouth. 
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The  iron  hat  CEiserihut  in  German),  a  helmet  without  vizor 
or  neck-guard,  but  with  a  rim  to  it,  and  the  skull-cap 
(Eisenkappe  in  German),  are  first  seen  in  the  twelfth,  and 
remained  in  use  until  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Oriental  and  Bussian  helmets  of  these  times,  like 
those  of  modern  times,  varied  very  little,  and  preserved  the 
oval  form,  with  movable  nose-pieces.    • 

The  burgonet  (Bwgunder  Helm)  is  a  helmet  that  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  a  rounded 
crown  with  a  crest,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  shade  over 
the  eyes,  cheek-pieces,  and  a  neck-guard.  The  president 
Faucher,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
confounds  the  burgonet  with  the  armet  when  he  says,  "  Ges 
heaumes  ont  mieux  repres^nte*  la  teste  d'un  homme,  ils 
furent  nommes  bourguinotes,  possible  a  cause  des  Bourguig- 
nons  inventeurs."  ((tlock,  in  German,  is  crown ;  Kamm,  crest ; 
Augensckirm,  helmet-shade;  WangenJdappen,  cheek-pieces; 
Nackenschutz,  neck-guarcL) 

The  armety  helmet  (Visierhelm  in  German),  which  the 
president  Faucher  mistakes  for  the  burgonet,  is  the  most  per- 
fect helmet ;  it  dates  only  from  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  still  in  use  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth. 
All  the  front  part  of  this  helmet  was  called  mezail.  The 
crown  (timbre)  was  rounded;  tfee  vizor  (Visier  in  German), 
the  nose-piece,  and  the  ventail  (fan),  were  all  movable,  and 
could  be  raised  up  to  the  crest  by  means  of  a  pivot. 

The  mentonnidre,  chin-piece,  or  beaver  (Kinnstuck  in 
German),  and  the  gorget  (Halsberge  in  German),  both  of 
which  protected  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  were  made  of 
thin  plates  of  metal  and  were  fastened  to  the  helmet 

Besides  the  above  helmets,  that  were  in  use  almost  every- 
where, and  may  be  said  to  be  types  of  the  different  epochs  of 
chivalry,  there  existed  many  others  used  by  archers  and 
foot-soldiers,  some  of  which  are  here  described. 

The  morion  (Morian  in  German)  was  originally  a  Spanish 
helmet,  and  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  word 
morro,  round.  It  had  neither  vizor,  nose-piece,  gorget,  nor 
neck-guard,  but  was  surmounted  by  a  high  crest  sometimes 
half  the  height  of  the  helmet ;  and  its  edge  turned  up  in  a 
point  in  front  and  behind,  so  as  to  form  a  crescent  when  seen 
in  profile. 
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The  edbametj  or  pear  helmet  (Birmkelm  in  German),  derived 
its  name  from  the  gourd-like  or  calabash  form,  was  without 
visor,  gorget,  neck-guard,  or  crest,  hat  was  pointed  like  a 
pear,  of  which  the  stalk  made  a  little  crest.  This  K^l™*^ 
like  the  morion,  was  worn  by  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers, 
particularly  in  France  and  Italy,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  •  The  morion,  ornamented  with  an 
enormous  embossed  ncur-de-lys,  is  to  be  seen  in  many 
arsenals  of  Germany,  especially  those  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  where  it  was  part  of  the  municipal  equipment  in 
the  middle  ages.  This  neur-de-lys  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arms  of  the  kings  of  France!  being  simply  the  emblem 
of  the  Virgin,  whose  image  many  bodies  of  crossbowmen 
and  halberdiers  had  adopted  for  the  sign  of  their  civic 
banners. 

The  ordinary  burgonet  (Piekeihattke  in  German)  was 
widely  spread  throughout  Germany,  and  was  the  usual 
helmet  of  Knappcn,  or  men-at-arms  of  the  feudal  castellans, 
and  sometimes  of  the  lansquenets,  ox  lightly  armed 
cavalry. 

The  iron  hat  (EUerimtk  in  German),  which  dates  as  arback 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Bohemian 
manuscript  Voltdav  in  the  library  of  Prince  Lobkowitx  at 
Baudnitz,  had  neither  visor  nor  crest.  There  were  some  in 
the  seventeenth  century  resembling  in  form  a  cap  with  a 
vizor,  and  sometimes  with  a  movable  nose-piece :  the  iron 
hat,  twenty  pounds  in  weight  (No.  101),  worn  in  battle  by 
Augustas  the  Strong  (1670—1733),  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Museum  at  Dresden,  is  of  this  kind ;  but  the  iron 
hat,  weighing  twenty-five  pounds  (No.  100),  worn  by  the 
Elector  at  the  battle  of  Fehrbellin  in  1677,  has  a  rounded 
crown  and  wide  brim,  like  a  shepherd's  hat  The  helmet 
worn  by  the  foot-soldiers  of  the  household  of  King  Louis  XIY. 
(1643 — 1743)  was  flat-crowned,  and  with  a  movable  nose- 
piece  (No.  114). 

The  real  pot-helmet  (Eucmkappe  in  German X  a  sort  of 
skull-cap  of  thick  iron,  and  very  heavy,  was  used,  particularly 
in  sieges,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  (see  No,  97). 
The  word  pot-helmet  is  also  used  for  iron  hats  much  lighter 
in  weight,  that  were  worn  by  Cromwell  s  foot-soldiers, 
The  calotte*,  or  caps,  and  iron  frameworks  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  only  used  inside  other 
hats.  In  the  Historical  Museum  of  the  Monbijou  Palace  at 
Berlin  there  is  a  triangular  framework  that  must  have  served 
as  lining  to  a  three-cornered  hat  (No.  111.) 

As  to  the  casques  of  ancient  shapes  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  mostly  of  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  workman- 
ship, which  enrich  the  collections  of  amateurs,  they  are 
principally  helmets  for  pride  and  pomp  rather  than  for  war 
or  tournaments.  They  are  of  no  archroological  value,  as  they 
are  all  of  the  Renaissance  period,  and  are  only  reminiscences 
of  ancient  days,  which  do  not  reflect  the  habits  and  customs 
of  their  time. 
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1.  Germanic  casque,  either  of  iron  or 
bronze,  belonging  to  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  from  the  Codex 
Aureus,  a  MS.  of  that  time  pre- 
served in  the  Saint  (Jail  Library. 


2.  Oarlovingian  casque,  either  in  bronze 
or  iron,  of  the  ninth  century,  from 
the  Ademari-Cronicon  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  of  Paris. 


3.  Carlovingian  casque  of  the  ninth 
century,  either  in  bronze  or  iron, 
from  the  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald 
in  the  Louvre. 


4.  German  casque  in  iron,  of  the  tenth 
century,  from  the  Ptoftmum,  a 
MS.  in  the  Stuttgardt  library*. 
(See  this  shape  among  the  Greek 
and  Japanese  casques.) 


5.  German  casque,  half  conical,  and 
with  nazal,  called  in  France  Nor- 
man casque,  from  the  Martyrolo- 
giurriy  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century, 
in  the  library  at  Stuttgardt 
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6.  Conical     casque,    with     nose-piece  /<\w 

broader   at   the   bottom,   from   a  ,  fiftNv 

statuette  of  the  tenth  century.  (Kt&. 

Collection  of  Wo  Count  of  Nieuaerkerke. 


7.  Casque  of  ancient  form,  with  crest 
and  cheek-pieces,  from  a  bust  in 
eilvor,  life  size,  in  emboaaed  work  of 
the  tenth  century. 
Convent  of  Saint  Mauriee,  Canton 
Talait,  Switzerland. 


i.  Casque  in  iron,  inlaid  with  silver, 
with  filed  noee-piece,  belonging  to 
Saint  Wenceelanfl,  who  died  in  93S. 

Cathedral  of  Prague. 


8.  German  casque  with  rounded  atom) 

in  iron,  from  an  illumination  in  the 
Billia  Sacra  of  the  tenth  century, 
in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris, 
and  also  copied  from  the  Prudenliiu 
of  the  name  date  in  the  British 
Mosenm. 
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10.  German  casque  in  Inn,  with  fixed  nose- 
piece,  from  »  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century, 
belonging  to  M.  de  Hefner-Alteneck. 
Thia  nine  kind  of  casque  is  represented 

in    BOine    illuminations   U>   the  Jertmitu 
MS.  of  the  mm  century,  in  the  library 


11.  Anglo-Saxon  casque  with  neck-guard,  bun 
the  Adfric  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 


12.  Conk  Normnji  casque  with  nose-piece  and 
neck-guard.  William  the  Conqueror  is 
represented  In  the  Bayeux  tapestry  wear- 
ing one.  This  shape  hi  also  to  be  aeen 
in  the  Adfrio  MS.  already  mentioned. 


13.  German  conic  casque  with  nose-piece,  from 
a  hronie  baa-relief  in  the  baptistery  of 
the  Cathedral  at  HUdetheim ;  the  work 
of  Saint  Bernard  in  the  eleventh  century. 
This  same  sort  of  casque  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  mural  paintings  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Brunswick,  executed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  died  in 
1195. 
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14.  Anglo-Saxon  casque   with   nose-piece,  of 

the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  From 
an  illumination  in  the  HarUian  MtS. 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 

15.  EusGimn  casque  with  small  nose-piece  and 

long  nock-guard,  made  of  iron  imbri- 
cated or  curved  scales.  Attributed  in 
Saint  Petersburg   to  the  eleventh  cen- 

16.  Small  conic  casque   in  iron,   with    fixed 

nose-piece,  of  the  eleventh  century,  found 

in  Moravia. 

Ambrat  ColUdion. 

17.  German  casque  with  neck  guard,  of  the 

eleventh  crntury,  from  the  embroidery 
on  the  mitre  belonging  to  the  convent  of 
SeligenthaL  National  Museum  of  Munich. 
Loom  VII.  (1137-1180),  and  Bichard 
Cospr  de  Lion  (1157-1183),  are  repre- 
sented on  their  seals  with  this  sort  of 

17  bti.  Casque  in  iron  of  the  twelfth  century, 
attributed  to  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  died  in  1 195.  The  crown 
is  of  iron,  ornamented  with  a  crest  and 
six  bands  in  gilt  and  engraved  copper, 
and  with  an  embossed  band  in  front  of 
the  same  material,  the  principal  orna- 
ment of  which  is  a  lion,  suoh  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  duke's  arms.  Collection  of 
the  Baron  de  Zu-Bhein  at  Wnizburg, 
and  previously  in  that  of  the  Duchesso 
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18.  Casque  in  red  copper  of  the  eleventh 
century,  with  Greek  cross  and  three 
pierced  holes.  It  was  found  in  the 
Saone,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Artillery  in  Paris. 


19.  German  casque  with  neck-guard,  of  the 
twelfth  century.  From  a  mural  paint- 
ing in  the  Cathedral  of  Brunswick, 
executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  who  died  in  1195. 
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20.  German   casque  with  movable  neck- 
guard  and  cheek-plates,  but  with  the 
nose-piece  fixed.    It  is  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  found  in  the  Somme. 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


21.  Bronze  casque  with  neck-guard,  of  either 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  century ;  more 
probably  the  latter;  for  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  river  Lech,  near  the 
field  of  battle  where  Saint  Ulrich, 
at  the  head  of  his  flock,  contributed 
to  the  defeat  of  Attila. 

Maximilian  Museum  at  Augsburg. 


Introduction  of  the  Became. 


:.  Gemma  casque  with  chin-piece  and 
gorget  affixed,  and  with  open  mezaU, 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  from  the 
German  US.  of  Trintan  and  Isolde, 
by  Gottfried  of  Btrasburg. 

Library  of  Stunieh. 


;.  Small   cap  of  mail  riveted  &   graim 

d'orge.  of  the  thirteenth  oentnry,  found 

in  a  tomb  at  Epemelle  (Cote  d'Or). 

H.  7,  Muinim  of  ArltBerg,  Pari* 


24.  Small  German  baaainet,  or  skull-cap, 
of  the  thirteenth  century.      It  was 


25.  Small  baaatHet,  probably  French,  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  has  a  neok- 
guard  of  mail,  and  a  filed  noae-piece, 
which  haa  been  broken,  and  which 
appears  to  be  the  laat  trace  of  the 
natal    of   the    tenth   and    eleventh 


Heaumes  without  Oresis. 


i.  Gomiau  heaume  (Topfkdm  in  German) 
of  the  twelfth  century.  From  the 
mural  pointing*  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Brunswick,  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Henri  lo  Lion,  who  died  in  1195. 


27.  Id.  as  above.  These  are,  to  for  as  the 
author  know*,  the  earliest  specimens 
of  htauma,  casques  of  German  origin, 
intended  to  be  worn  above  the  bat- 


Primitiye  English  heanme,  with  Uose- 
piece,  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
It  is  of  blackened  iron,  about  seventeen 
inches  in  height. 

H-  1.  JfitMun  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 


29,  Early  English  beanme,  also  with  nose- 
piece,  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
|  Toatr  of  London. 


Seaumes  without  Oredt. 


i.  Bwime  worn  by  archers  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, Irani  the  Groniam  Coknariew, 
of  129a 


31.  English  heaumc  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. This  is  probably  the  new  eort 
of  helmet  spoken  of  by  the  writers 
contemporary  with  the  buttle  of  Bou- 
viuca  (1211).  The  German  heanme, 
howt-rer,  of  the  same  date,  represented 
on  the  frescoes  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Brunswick,  is  a  much  more  perfect 
piece  of  armonr. 

atiueurn  of  AHiUery,  ParU. 


32.  English  heanme,  or  high  helmet,  marked 
in  the  Parham  Collection  as  belonging 
to  the  twelfth  oentury.  But  the  author 
believes  it  to  be  a  counterfeit,  as  no! 
a  single  one  of  the  same  shape  is  to 
be  found  in  any  manuscript. 


»_- ne  of  the  beginning  of  the 

thirteenth  century,  from  the  Tristan 
and   Itt&ta  MS.  in    the   library  of 


Heaumes  without  Crests. 


34.  Heanme  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
iron,  decorated  with  polychrome  do- 
sign*. 

<  Collection. 


German  heanme  of  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  from  an  illumina- 
tion in  the  Manettit  manuscript,  pre- 
served in  the  Imperial  library  of 
Paris,  which  represent!  the  death  of 
Albert  of  Heigerloch,  the  Minne- 
singer of  the  lineage  of  Hoi i en ro  11  era, 
in  1298. 


36.  Heanme,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Prague,  said  to  be  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  But  the  helmet  is  altogether 
so  light  that  it  looks  like  a  counter- 
feit. 


37.  German  heanme  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  found,  together  with 
Home  bandneta,  represented  farther 
on,  under  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Tannenburg,  which  was  destroyed  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  helmet 
marked  No.  570  in  the  Museum  of 
Copenhagen  is  very  like  this  one,  and 
another  in  the  Museum  Francisco- 
Caroliuum  at  Linu  also  closely  re- 
sembles it. 


Heaumes  with  Greets. 


i.  English  heaume  with  hinged  flap; 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 


).  German  heaume  ;  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 
11.  5,  Muteum  of  Artillery.  Pari*. 


40.  German  heaume  with  crest,  of  the 

thirteenth  century.  From  the 
German  Mneid  at  Henry  of  Wei- 
deck. 

41.  Same  as  above.      These  two  ore 

the  earliest  crested  lielmeta  which 
the  author  has  been  able  to  find. 
Till  lately  it  waa  believed  that 
the  crest  had  been  added  to  the 
keuvma  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  tlie 
earliest  defences  of  this  character 
could  not  date  sooner  than  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  the  Nob.  26  and  27,  copied 
from  the  frescoes  iu  the  Cathedral 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  ones  here 
represented,  appear  to  militate 
against  this  opiojou. 
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Heaumes  with  Crests. 


42.  Large  heaume  with  crest,  from  the 
cenotaph  of  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
Gunther  of  Schwaraburg,  who  was 
poisoned  at  Frankfort  in  1349.  The 
monument  is  of  red  stone,  and  was 
erected  in  the  Cathedral  of  Frank- 
fort in  1352. 


43.  Largo  heaume  for  tilting,  in  polished 
iron,  and  with  the  remains  of  a  crest, 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
lower  part  of  the  crest  is  of  plates  of 
metal  imbricated  or  curved,  and  the 
mexail  is  fixed.  It  is  probable  that 
the  crest  is  not  complete,  and  that 
there  was  a  heraldic  badge  or  some 
other  emblem  on  the  top. 

H.  3,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


44.  Large  tilting  heaume,  English,  in 
black  Iron,  with  crest,  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  Tho 
crest  is  of  wood,  and  seems  to  be 
modern. 

H.  4,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


Tilting  Heaumes. 
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45.  Large  tilting  heaume  of  the  fllteenth 
century,  either  English  or  German. 
It  has  a  hinged  flap  or  ventilator,  and 
a  small  collar,  that  was  meant  to  be 
riveted  on  to  the  cuirass. 


45 


46.  Large  tilting  helmet,  English,  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  of 
polished  iron,  and  has  a  small  collar. 

Tbicer  of  London. 


47.  Large  German  tilting  beaume ;  end  of 

the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  in  polished 

iron,  and  with  a  small  collar,  similar 

to  the  one  in  the  Munich  Museum. 

H.  6,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


48.  Large  tilting  heaume,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  Maximilian  I.,  who  died 
in  1519,  Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna. 
A  similar  helm,  found  at  Klingen- 
berg  in  Bohemia,  is  in  the  Prague 
Museum,  and  another  in  the  Arsenal 
at  Berlin.  This  shape  continued  in 
fashion,  though  somewhat  modified, 
till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 


v 


_  * 


m 


^ 
X 


Large  Bassinets  without  Vizors* 
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52.  Bohemian  bassinet,  from  the  Voledav 

MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the 
library  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  at  Raud- 
nitz,  in  Bohemia. 

53.  German  bassinet  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 

tury. It  is  eleven  by  eight  and  a 
half  inches,  and  is  in  the  Museum  at 
Berlin. 

54.  German  baasinet,  of  the  end  of  the 

thirteenth  century,  found  amongst 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Tannenburg, 
which  was  burnt  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  has  been  copied  and 
described  by  M.  de  Hefner- Alteneck. 

55.  Bassinet,  either  French  or  Italian  *  of 

the  fourteenth  century,  ornamented 
with  twelve  large  screw-rings,  with 
square  holes  for  holding  the  rod  on 
which  the  piece  of  mail  was  strung. 
This  helmet  was  in  the  collection  of 
the  Count  of  Thun,  at  Val  di  Non ; 
M.  Spengel,  of  Munich,  has  since  dis- 
posed of  it  to  the  Count  de  Nieuwer- 
kerke. 

The  great  bassinet  appears  in  the 
second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  was  of  an  oval-pointed  shape,  at 
first  without  either  nose-piece  or 
vizor,  but  with  buttons,  to  which  the 
mail  shirt,  used  for  a  neck-guard, 
was  fastened, 

*  More  likely  Italian,  for  the  neck-guard 
is  like  that  of  the  Venetian  celata  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 


8 


Large  Bassinets  with  hinged  Vizors. 

Si.  Ijfirgo*  German  bassinet  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  black 
iron,  with  movable  metail; 
the  upper  put  of  the  visor 
lifts  up  by  mam  of  a  hinge. 
The  20  large  screw  •  rings, 
|  which  fitted  into  the  square 

holes  shown  in  the  engraving, 
held  the  rod  on  which  the 
piece  of  mail  need  as  a  neck- 
gnard  was  strong. 

>  Colledion  of  M.  de  Hefner- Alleiuxk. 


37.  Large  English  bassinet  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  visor  lifla  vp  by 
means  of  a  pivot,  like  those  of 
the  armJt  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  is  still  a 
piece  of  the  mail  gorget  left, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  collar. 
Warwick  CatOt. 


58.  Large  bassinet  with  hinged 
vizor.  Tower  of  London, 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris, 
and  in  the  collection  of  M.  le 
Comte  de  Nieawerkerke. 
These  helmets  are  of  polished 
steel,  the  crown  is  of  pointed 
ovol  shape,  and  in  one  piece. 
The  vizor  comes  very  forward, 
so  as  to  leave  a  large  space 
for    the    wearer    to    breathe 


Bassinets  with  Vizors  and  Neck-guards. 


).  Large  English  bassinet  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, with  hinged  vizor  and 
fixed  collar.  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  collection  of  M.  de 
Benne"  at  Constance.  This 
helmet  is  in  some  respects 
very  like  the  preceding  one. 

The  salad  ea  (in  German 
SehaU,  SchaHem,  and  Sche- 
Earn),  which  took  the  place  of 
the  bassinets  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  were  distinguished 
particularly  by  their  neck- 
guards,  and  by  other  cha- 
racteristics in  which  4hey  are 
not  unlike  the  iron  hats.  The 
salade  was  generally  wom 
with  the  chin-piece,  that  was 
usually  part  of  the  high 
collar.  It  was  wom  sideways, 
to  that  ihe  alit  for  the  sight 
came  before  the  eyes. 


>.  German  ealade-heaume  of  the 

fourteenth    century,   used   in 

tournaments.    It  had  a  fixed 

vizor,  and  was  wom  straight. 

I&ueeum  of  Artillery,  i'urii. 


CI.  German  salade  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  a  single  piece,  and 
with  a  chin-piece. 
CoUeclion  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
Charlei  XV. 


62.  German  unlade  with  nose-piece, 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Collection  of  If.  de  Btnni  at 
Constance. 


Sahdes. 

63.  German   salade   in    blackened 
iron,  with  movable  vizor  on  a 

pivot,  or  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  comes 
from  the  Chateaux  d'Ort  in 
Bavaria,  and  moat  have  been 
worn    aides  ways    and    with    a 

chin-piece.  Tower  of  London. 
A  similar  one  in  the  Spengel 
Collection  at  Munich,  that  was 
originally  in  the  collection  of 
the  Comte  do  Tliun  at  Vol  di 

Son, 


1.  Salade  with  sight-piece  in  shape 
of  a  shell,  with  chin-piece  of  a 
peculiar  form,  and  with  a  high 
collar.     Of  the  fifteenth  cen- 


Balade  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
with  vizor  and  neck-guard  :  it 
must  have  been  worn  sideways 
like  tbe  preceding  one.  The 
neck-guard  is  of  the  same 
piece,  and  is  small. 

Muitvm  at  Prague. 


Balade  with  crest,  of  tho  fif- 
teenth century,  from  the  Isle 
of  Rhodes.  This  helmet  has 
an  ornamented  vizor,  and  the 
neck-guard  is  of  the  same 
piece  as  the  helmet.  It  did 
not  protect  the  face,  and 
formed  but  an  imperfect  de- 
fence. The  workmanship 
looks  like  early  Italian. 


Bdhdea. 
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67.  German  salade  to  be  used 

in  battle,  copied  from  the 
statue  of  Duke  William 
the  younger,  of  Brunswick, 
a  work  completed  in  1494. 
It  has  a  fixed  vizor,  but 
movable  chin-plate  and 
gorget. 
Munden-Hanoverien,  near  Cosset. 

68.  German  salade  to  be  used 

in  battle,  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  crown  is 
pointed,  a  very  uncommon 
and  perhaps  unique  shape. 
The  vizor  is  hinged,  and 
the  neck-guard  in  plates  of 
metal.  The  small  print 
gives  a  front  view. 
Mnsee  historique  of  the  Monbijou 
Palace  at  Berlin. 

69.  Same  as   above,  but    with 

elongated  mentonnitre  or 
chin-piece,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  gorget  or  high 
collar. 

70.  Fluted    salade   with   front 

brim,  which,  according  to 
the  author,  is  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  oomes 
from  the  Isle  of  Rhodes. 
Museum  of  Artillery  in 
Paris,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  shape  of  the  brim  and 
the  fluting  would  fix  it  in 
the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when 
these  sorts  of  vizor  were 
very  generally  in  use. 
(See  No.  125,  Burgonet.) 
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Salades. 


71.  English  salade,  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  it  is  marked  as  being  of  fifteenth- 
century  date;  but  from  the  singular 
shape  I  believe  it  to  be  counterfeit 

72.  Venetian  aalade  (edata  Venexiana)  and 
nose-piece,  of  the  first  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Meyrich  Collection,  Renne*  Collection  at  Con- 
stance, Nieuwerkerke  Collection  in  Paris,  and 
in  the  Tower  of  London. 

78.  Venetian  salade  with  crest,  but  without 
nose-piece,  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century .•  The  neck-guard  of 
this  helmet  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
preceding  one. 

Meyrick  Collection, 

74.  Venetian  Bolade  for  archers,  with  crest, 

but  without  nose-piece.    The  neck-guard 

ji  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  preceding  one. 

H.  22,  Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris,  and  also 

in  the  Tower  of  London. 

74  A.  Italian  salade  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  from  the  bas-reliefs  in 
white  marble  on  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Alphonso    V.,    King    of    Arragon,  at 
1|.A  Naples,  which  represent  his  triumphal 

entry  into  that  city  in  1443. 

74  b.  Italian  salade  with  visor,  same  as 
above. 

*  This  helmet  is  not  unlike  the  Greek 
74.  ^hopltt*  casque  (see  No.  9,  page  110),  but  it 
has  a  neck-guard,  which  the  other  had  not 
The  point  in  the  front  forms  a  nose-piece, 
which  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  edata  Vene- 
nana  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 


Skull-caps  and  War-halt. 
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75.  War-hat    in    iron     (Eitenhut   in 

German)  of  the  twelfth  century, 
from  the  frescoes  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Brunswick,  done  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  who  died  in 
1195. 

76.  War-hat  in  iron,  from  the  Bohemian 

MS.  Voledav,  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 


77.  Skull-cap  {Eisehkappe  in  German), 

from  the  German  JEneid  of  Henry 
of  Waldeck,  a  MS.  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  the  library  of 
Berlin. 

78.  War-hat,  from  an  illumination  in 

the  Maneuis  manuscript,  of  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  represents  the  death  of 
Albrecht  of  Heigerloch,  the  Min- 
nesinger of  the  race  of  Hohenzol- 
lern. 

Imperial  Library,  Paris. 

79.  War-hat  in  iron  of  the  end  of  the 

fourteenth  century,  from  a  paint- 
ing at  Saint-Michel  in  Sohwae- 
bisch  Hall,  copied  by  M.  de  Hefher- 
Alteneck. 


80.  Same  as  above. 


mma^ 


SI.  War-hat  of  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth oentury,  from  a  punting 
at  Saint-Michel,  at  Schwoe- 
biaoliHall. 


War-ant  in  iron,  from  a  US.  at 
Constance,  da  to  14  35 ,  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Prague. 


83.  'War-hat  in  iron,  of  the  fifteenth 

Xtueum  of  Copenhagen  and  CoUao- 
tion  of  M.  de  Hefner- Alteneek  at 
Munich. 


.  War-hat  in  iron,  of  the  fifteenth 
century.    From  a  US.  in  the 

collection  of  M.  lo  Chevalier 


i.  Skull-cap  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries ;  slightly 
oral  shape,  with  chin-piece. 
FromaMS.  in  the  collection  of 
M.  le  Chevalier  von  Hauslaub 
at  Vienna,  and  from  frescoes 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Uondo- 
neda,  in  Spain.  The  under 
view  of  these  helmets,  as  seen 
in  the  pictures,  leads  one  Co 
suppose  that  the  back  part  was 
rendered  movable  by  means  of 
n  hinge  or  pivot,  so  as  to  allow 
the  head  to  be  inserted. 


SkuS-capa  and  War-tufa. 


86.  Sknll-csp  (Eitaikappe  in  Ger- 

man) with  ear-plates,  from  a 
manuscript  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  collection  of  M. 
le  Chevalier  von  Hanslaub  at 
Vienna. 

87.  War-bat  with  vizor,   from  the 

water  -  oolonr  paintings  of 
Glockenthon  of  the  year  1505, 
which  represent  the  arms  in 

the  "         ■     ---     ■ 


Ambnu  Collection. 


88.  Same  as  above. 


I.  Frame  work  of  pot-helmet.  This 
helmet  was  need  moat  probably 
in  sieges,  and  was  worn,  like 
the  heaome,  over  the  ordinary 
helmet 


90.  War-bat,  German,  of  the  end  of 

the  fifteenth  century,  from  a 
cast  in  the  Germanic  Museum 
at  Nuremberg.  Its  shape  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  iron  bat,  No.  83,  copied 
from  one  in  the  collection  of 
M.  de  Hefner  •  Alteneck  at 
Munich.  Like  it,  the  crown 
is  made  in  a  single  piece. 


War-hats  and  Pot-hdmeta. 

92.  War-hat  belonging  to  the  Eeformer 
Zwinglina,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Capel  in  1531. 

irmnl  of  XmrUk. 

93.  War-hat  of  the  end  of  tlie  fifteenth 
century.  The  principal  ornament 
tl  in  the  shape  of  the  Bui-gaudy 
crow,  and  made  of  pierced  copper. 
Benne  Collection  at  Constance. 
A  aimiW  one,  with  the  exception 
of  tbe  orose,  is  in  the  Spengel 
Collection,  Munich. 

94.  War-bat    from    the     Thmerdanck, 
Augsburg   at   the 

of  the  aizteenth 
century. 

95.  German  war-hat  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  snrmounted  by  three 
large  twisted  ridgea,  and  with 
movable  ear-platea.  Thii  helmet 
U  covered  with  red  velvet,  and 
was  used  principally  for  hunting. 
Prom  tbe  Spengel  and  Hetner- 
Alteneex  Collections  at  Munich. 
In  the  Arsenal  of  that  city  there 
is  a  similar  casque,  covered  with 
black  and  yellow  cloth,  which 
are  the  colours  of  Maniob.  There 
are  others  in  the  Ambras  Collec- 
tion, and  in  tbe  castle  of  Lttxem- 
bnrg.  One  in  the  Mads  Collec- 
tion, in  the  Museum  of  Artillery 
at  Paris,  is  attributed  to  Henri  IT. 
(1559  —  1610),  whose  initials  it 
bears.  The  twists  are  richly  orna- 
mented with  trophies  and  other 
subjects,  engraved  and  embossed. 

96.  Pot-helmet  with  ear-platea,  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Arxnal  of  MtmirJl. 

97.  Pot-helmet,  used  in  sieges,  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

H.  151,  Vuemtm  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


SkvU-eaps  and  War-hats. 


:.  War-tut  in  iron,  belonging  to 
Charles  I.  of  England  (1625— 
1649).  It  bears  the  mark  of 
the  armourer  |  A.  B.  0.  I 

Warwick  Cattle. 


99.  War-hat  in  iron,  of  the  seven- 

teenth century. 

At  Collection  at  Link. 

100.  War-hat  in  iron,  with  a  Bocket 

for  plume.  It  weighs  about 
27  lbs.,  and  measures  12 
inches  by  16,  and  belonged 
to  the  Great  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  wore  it  at  the 
cattle  of  Febrbellin  in  1677. 
Berlin  Museum. 

101.  Iron  skull-cap  with  visor.  The 

outer  part  is  perforated,  and 
weighs  20  lbs.  It  belonged 
to"  Augustus  the  Strong 
(1670—1733). 

Museum  of  Dresden. 


102.  German  skull-cap  in  iron,  with 
vizor  and  nose-piece,  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The 
neck-guard  is  of  mail,  and  is 
covered  on  the  outside  with 
grey  linen. 

Dresden  JAmw. 


Iron  SkuU-caps. 


103.  Skull-cap  of  the  seventeenth 

century  in  thick  iron,  and 
the  upper  pert  open-work. 

.Berlin  Arsenal. 

104.  Sknll-cap  of  imbricated  Males, 

from  a  drawing  by  Holbein 
.of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Industrial  JHuseum  of  Vienna. 

109.  Sknll-cap  of  imbricated  scales, 
in  polished  steel,  with  mova- 
ble nose-piece,  cheek-plates, 
and  neck-guard.  The  socket 
for  the  feather  and  several 
other  parts  are  in  gilt  copper. 
It  was  worn  by  John  Bobieski, 
King  of  Poland,  before 
Vienna,  in  1683. 

Muteum  of  .Dresden. 


107.  Same  as  above. 

Frame-work   of   sknll-cap   in 

iron,  worn  by  French  oarabi- 

i  aside  their  war-hats  in 


Frame-work   of  sknll-cap   in 

iron,  for  lining  the  interior  of 


Museum  of  Sigmariwjcn. 
All  these  perforated  or  open- 
work skull-caps  belong  to 
the  time  when  the  helmet 
hod  been  superseded  by  the 
war-  hut,  the  latter  forming 
an  outer  covering. 


Iron  SkitU-eaps  and  War-hata. 


110.  German  skull-cap  in  iron,  in- 

tended to  be  worn  inside  the 
iron  hats,  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 
Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna. 

111.  Frame -work   for   lining   the 

three -cornered  hat   of   the 
eighteenth  century. 
Hittorical  Museum  of  the  Monbijov 
Palace  at  Berlin. 


112.  War-hat,  probably  Italian,  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  in  iron,  has  a  chin-6trap, 
and  ia  studded  with  nail- 
Imtiilfl  inoopper. 
Imperial  Arterial  of  Vienna. 

IIS.  German  war-hat,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  description 
given  in  Arsenal  of  Vienna, 
where  it  ia  preserved,  was 
nsed  in  besieging  castles  and 
towns.  The  largo  brim  pro- 
tected the  face  from  the 
boiling  liquids  that  the  be- 
sieged used  in  defence.  The 
author,  however,  thinks  that 
this  tort  of  hat  was  only  uaed 
at    ceremonies,     entries     of 


111.  Iron  bat  with  nose-piece,  worn 
by  the  household  foot-soldiers 
of  King  Louis  XTV.  (1618— 
1715). 

H.  152,  Museum  of  ArtiOtry,  Pari; 


BwrgoneU. 


115.  Bnrgonet  [Durgnnder  fcelm 
Id  German)  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  This 
tort  of  helmet  is  known 
by  the  crest,  shade,  cheek- 
pieces,  and  neck-guard. 

16.  Bnrgonet  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  gorget  and 
tnenlwi  niere ,  or  chin-piece, 
which  make  it  very  like 


117.  Bnrgonet  of  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  (Sams 
remarks  as  for  the  pre- 

ceding one.) 

Arterial  of  Seleart. 

118.  Bnrgonet  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  the  Castle  of 
Laxembnrg. 
Imperial  Anenal,  Vienna. 

119.  Bnrgonet  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  with  gorget, 
mentoaniire,  and  movable 
vizor,  wliich  make  it  re- 
semble the  armet.     The 


121.  German  bnnronet.  from  the 
"  Descriptions  da  A'ocea 
Princiire:"  etc.,  of  Wir. 
rig,  a  work  printed  in 
Vienna  in  1571. 
Industrial  Mtuevm  of  Vienna. 

123.  German  bnrgonet-bMBinet 
of  the  sixteenth  centnry. 
It  is  chiefly  noticeable  on 
account  of  its  pointed 
shape,  and  being  without 

At  Collection  at  Lints.. 


Bwgonels. 


120.  Bnrgollet,  Bplendid  Italian  work,  in  beaten  iron,  of  the  siite-enth 
century.  In  the  Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna,  formerly  in  the 
Castle  of  iAxemburg.  It  is  the  finest  specimen  that  exists  of 
this  sort,  and  has  been  satisfactorily  photographed  at  the 
Industrial  Museum  of  Vienna. 


123.  Burgonet  C 


124.  Burganet-cabaaset  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth 
nentnry,  in  blackened  iron. 
It  has  a,  peak,  cheek-pieces, 
neck-guard,  bat  no  crest. 
The  crown  U  pointed,  like 
that  of  the  cabattet. 

Artcwil  of  (Jenftn. 

125.  Burgonet  need  at  sieges,  of  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  of  very  thick  iron, 
and  has  a  flat  neck  -  guard 
and  peak. 

H.  76,  JKuaeum  of  Artillery,  Parit, 

126.  Bnrgonet-skull-c&p,  German, 
of  the  beginning  nf  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  covered 
with  red  velvet. 

Gaelf  Muteum  at  Bammr. 


bit.  Burgonet-eknll-oap  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  sort 
of  vizor,  in  the  sbapo  of  a 
trident,  is  Fastened  on  to  the 
peak,  and  the  neck-guard  ia 
of  metal  plates. 

Totoer  of  London. 


Burgonefo. 

127.  Bnrgonetskull-capof  the  seven- 
teenth century,  with  nose- 
piece,  Polish.  These  casques, 
on  account  of  the  kind  of  fen 
on  each  side  of  the  crown,  , 
resemble  those  of  the  winged 
cavalry  ( Jaxiila  Sknydiata) 
ofSobieaki. 

Jfuseuw  of  Dresden. 


128.  Burgonet  skull  -cap  in  iron,  with 
movable  nose-piece  and  plated 
neck-guard,  called  tucchetto. 
It  is  of  Hungarian  origin,  and 
was  called  dtcJiyek»e. 
No,  366,  Royal  Arsenal  of  Turin. 


129.  Burgonet  skull-cap,  with  cheek- 
pieces,  nasal-vizor,  and  plated 
neck-guard,  of  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  This 
helmet,  which  ia  In  the  Ar- 
senal of  Soleure,  is  wrongly 
said  to  have  belonged  to 
Vengi  '1540).  It  is  in  en- 
graved iron,  and  studded  with 
copper  nail-heads. 


130.  Burgonet  skull-cap,  with  cheek- 
pieces,  and  long  plated  neck- 
guard.  It  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Charles  de  Tyrol, 
who  died  in  1662. 

Ambrtu  Collection. 


Buryonelt. 


131.  German  burgonct  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century.     It    has   a 

fixed  nose-piece,  and  the  front 

part  ii  like  that  of  theannets. 

H.  36,  Mutenm  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 


Burgonet  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  plated  neck- 
guard,  in  the  Meyriek  Oollec- 
lectiou,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
front  and  back  of  thii  speci- 
men have  been  engraved, fn 
order  to  show  the  doable  line 
of  ornaments  on  the  back, 
resembling  fiutinga. 


;.  English  burgonet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  Dresden 
Museum,  where  it  is  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Edward 
IV.  (1*61-1483).  According 
to  common  tradition  it  waa 
originally  in  the  collection  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  and 
was  given  by  William  III. 
to  John  George  L  The  peak, 
the  plated  neck-gnard  riveted 
with  gilt  nail-heads,  aa  well 
aa  the  tinsel  ornaments  of  the 
crest  and  the  plume-clasp, 
ahow  at  first  sight  that  we 
must  assign  this  piece  of 
workmanship  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  ecu- 


134.  Morion   (Marian   in  German). 

This  is  an  Italian  casque  for 
a  foot-soldier  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  from  the  Arsenal  of 
Geneva,  and  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Savoyard  cap- 
tain Choflardin  Branaulien, 
who  was  killed  before  tho 
walls  of  Geneva,  during  a 
night  attack.  It  1b  richly 
engraved  in  a  very  artistic 
style. 

Author',  Collection. 

135.  French  morion  of  foot-soldier, 

of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 

century.     It  is  also  engraved. 

Ibicf-r  of  London. 

136.  Gorman  morion  of  the  end  of 

the  sixteenth  century.  The 
flear-de-lys  in  embossed  work 
on  the  front  of  the  helmet 
was  the  badge  of  the  civic 
regiment  of  tbecity  o  f  Man  ich, 
and  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Virgin,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  arms  of  the  kings  of 

Artenal  of  the  toon  of  Munich,  and 
Imperial  Anenal  of  Vienna. 

137.  German  morion,  from  the  "De- 

scriptions dee  Xocca  Prin- 
eieres"  of  Wirzig,  published 
at  Vienna  in  1571. 
industrial  Museum  of  Vienna. 
The  morion  of  the  suit  attri- 
buted in  the  Louvre  to  King 
Henry  IV.  of  France  (1559- 
1610).  Itisratherhighcr.and 
tho  rinja  narrower  and  van- 
dycked.  (See  p.  266,  No.  95). 
137  a.  Same  as  above. 


Morions  and  Cabassds. 


i.  German  morion  of  the  sixteenth 

century.    This  shape  U  rare. 

Artertal  of  Munid. 


139.  Gorman  morion  of  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
National  Museum  of  Bruns- 
wick, where  it  is  described  as 
being  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  large  screw  on  the  top 
distinguishes  it  from  the 
usual  morions. 


140.  Cabaeset,  or  pear^haped  casque 

(Birnm-hclm  in  German),  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  richly 
engraved  iron,   with    Bocket 

CoOadion  of  M.  U  ComU  da  Sim- 


141.  German  cabasset  with  cheek - 
pieces,  in  engraved  iron,  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  same 
shape,  but  with  a  slightly 
different  rim.  was  very  much 
in  use  in  Franca  and  Italy. 

Anerud  o/ Muttith. 


142.  Italian  cabaaset  fur  foot-soldier, 
of  the  siituentb  century,  in 
iron,  beaten,  chased,  and  da- 
mascened in  gold.  The  sub- 
ject represents  Persens  and 
Andromeda,    It  U  a  very  fine 


H.  100,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 


113.  Italian  cabaaset  fcr  foot-Boldier, 

of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 

richly  engraved,  and  pointed. 

Tower  of  London, 


1*4,  German  cabaaaet  in  blackened 
iron,  with  socket  for  plume, 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
only  ornaments  on  this  helmet 
are  copper  nail-heads. 
Collection  of  M.  U  Comte  de  Ifien- 


119.  Italian  cabaaset  in  embossed 
iron,  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  a  Tery  beautiful  specimen 
of  workmanship. 


148.  Aimct  (Vitier-htlm*  in  Ger- 
manjof  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  armet 
is  the  most  perfect  form  of 
helmet.  It  is  composed  of 
the  crown  with  crest,  the 
vizor,  nose-piece  and  ventoyle 
(these  latter  three  forming 
altogether  the  mom'IJ,  and 
the  gorget 
H.  28,  Mtucuvi  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 


147.  Armet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  irorf,  with  real  ram's  horns. 
It  farmed  part  of  the  armour 
of  the  jester  of  Henry  VIIL 
(1509-1547). 

Toteer  of  Londo*. 


.  Armet  with  small  plumes,  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  from 
the  Weittkunig. 


149.  Armet  or  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  tooled  leather.  The 
tower  port  of  the  maait  is 
wanting,  as  also  the  vizor. 
Arsenal  of  Geneva.  It  is  the 
only  helmet  of  this  kind 
known  to  the  author, 

*  From  this  word    the   English 
Mmtt  is  presumably  derived. 


150.  Armet  with  fluted  crown,  and 

with  vizor  moving  on  a  pivot, 
port  of  a  suit  of  Maximil inn's 
time,  of  German  worknjon- 
ahip,  of  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Imperial 
Arsenal  of  Vienna.  A  similar 
one  is  in  the  author's  col- 
lection. 

151.  German  armet  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  from  the  Triompha 
de  MarimSifn.  by  Biirck- 
mtiytr,  in.  1517.  The  vizor 
turns  oo  a  pivot,  and  the 
lower  part  is  in  the  shape  of 
nn  eagle's  beak. 


152.  Armet  with  vizor  on  pivot,  and 
high  mentonnUn  [Barthaabt). 
German  work  of  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  richly  engraved  and 
damascened. 
Imperial  Arterial  of  Vienna. 


133.  Armet  with  vizor  on  pivot,  and 
high  mentonntire.  German 
work  of  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  This 
lit  1  met  is  richly  engraved. 
Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna. 


15*.  Armet  of  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth ceutury.    The  dome  is 
•      in  embossed  work,  and  repre- 
sents a  maritime  subject,  and 

the  vizor  is  latticed. 

Royal  Armoury  at  Madrid. 


155.  Italian  armet  of  the  end  of  the 

sixteenth  century.   It  ii  richly 
chased  in  all  parts. 
Museum  of  Artillery,  fan's. 


156.  Italian  casque,  copied  From  the 
antique,  called  eatdietio,  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  iron 
beaten  work,  chased  and 
damascened.  It  is  a  splendid 
specimen. 

H.  131,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


157.  Italian  casque,  of  a  shape  called 
antique,  bat  ranch  resembling 
the  burgonets  of  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  For- 
merly in  the  Imperial  library, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Ar- 
tillery, Paris,  marked  H.  129. 


Antique  Casques. 

158.  Casque,  called  antique  Russian,      4ft 
but  whose  workmanship  appears 
thoroughly  Italian. 
Museum  of  Tsarskoe-Selo  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 


159.  8wiss  arraet,  of  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  po- 
lished iron,  belonging  to  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  the  city  of 

Geneva. 

Arterial  of  Geneva, 


160.  German  armet  of  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  vizor 
represents  a  man's  face  with 
moustaches. 

Meyrick  Collection, 


161.  Turkish  casque  with  movable  nose- 
piece,  in  iron  damascened  with 
gold,  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  belonged  to  Bajazet  II. 
H.  173,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Parte, 
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162.  Turkish  casque  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  found  at  Rhodes. 
H.  180,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


163.  Albanian  casque,  attributed  to 
Prince  George  Gastriota  (Scan- 
derbeg),  who  died  in  1467.  The 
goats  head  and  the  other  orna- 
ments are  in  copper. 


Different  Casjwa. 

164.  Turkish  casque  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
formerly  beloiis-ing  to  the  Sereskier 
S-dintin.  This  helmet  hm  »  nose- 
|iiree.  cheek -pi  ecvs,  and  neck-guard. 

Jfryricfc  Colter  Son. 


1C5.  Iron  casque  with  copper  studs,  w 

,!i  an  Ziskii  *  (1420),  ill  a  picture 

tbe  library  of  Geneva. 

whether  the  painter  copied  tliia  helmet 

from  one  of  the  time,  or  drew  it  from 


:.  Persian  casque,  from  a  MS.  of  about 
1600,  a  copy  of  tlic  Seltak  A'noteA,  or 
Royal  Book,  a  poem  composed  by  Fer- 
dusi,  in  the  reign  of  Mahmond  (999- 
1030). 


1G7.  Mongolian  casque,  jirilablyofthc  fifteenth 
O.  138,  Mutmm  of  AHiUtry,  Pari*. 

16$.  Indian  casque  from  Delhi.  The  nose- 
piece  is  movable,  nnd  tbe  neck-guard 
in  composed  of  small  mctid  plates. 


•  Ziska  f  one-eyed),  the  chief  of  the  Hnasitea, 
or  Taborites,  was  bom  in  1360,  died  in  1424 ; 
ho  lost  his  remaining  eye  in  1421.  Tbe 
hinged  plate  on  the  side  concealed  the  rarity 
of  the  left  eye,  which  lie  bud  already  lost 
before  the  death  of  Hues. 


Different  Casques. 

169.  Mongolian  casque  in    iron,  damascened 

with  gold,  with  movable  nose-piece  and        ' 
neck-guard.    Fonnd  in  the  battle-field 
of  Konlikowo  (1380;, 
Tmrikoe-Selo  Mtaemn  at  St.  Pttertburg. 

170.  Russian  casque  with  movable  nose-piece 

and  neck-guard,  of  the  fifteenth  century 
richly  ornamented  in  gilt  copper. 

H.  176,  Xuieum  of  Artillery,  Pari,. 

171.  Russian  casque  with    check-pieces   and 

movable   nose-piece,    and    lurge    neck- 

Taarskoe-Selo  MtUeata  at  St.  Fctertfmrtj, 

172.  Hungarian  casque  of  the  sixteenth 

tury,  with  cheek-pieces,  neck-guard,  and 
nose-piece.  This  helmet  belonged  to 
the  hero  Nicolao  Zrinyi,  who  was  buried 
under  Ilia  rains  of  Sjgeth,  in  1566. 

Ambrai  Collection. 

173.  Italian  casque,  or   burgooet,   belonging 

formerly  to  Ascanier  SCona  Pullavicino, 
who  took  an  important  part  in  the  naval 
bottle  of  Lepento,  in  1571.* 
Tmrtkoe-Sdo  -Museum  at  St  t'etenbarg. 

171.  Pot-helmet  with  cheek-pieces,  neck-guard,  , 
and  movable  nose-piece,  in  thick  Iron, 
engraved,  gilt,  and  ornamented  with 
■hill-like  mountings  and  gilt  studs.  It 
belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  screw  of  the  nose-piece  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  fleur-de-lis. 

Artetuil  of  Soleure, 


*  There  is  a  celebrated  tragedy  on  this  subject 
by  the  German,  Eorner.  -'V 


Different  Casques. 

175.  Savoyard  timet  in  blackened  inn,  of 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  token  from  the 
troop  of  Brauaulien  Cliaflardin,  who 
ma  killed  in  1602  before  the  wall* 
of  Geneva,  which  city  be  attempted 
to  surprise. 
Artmal  o/cWenre,  and  AuOtor't  CoUrction. 


176.  Polish  casque,  with  wingleta,  of  the 

seventeenth  oontary,  worn  by  the 
troops  under  Bobieaki,  who  wen 
called  winged  cavalry  (Jmala 
Bkrtydktn).  (See  No.  127  in  pre- 
ceding pages.) 
Ttarikot  Seto  Museum  at  SL  Petanbarg. 

177.  Casque  of  French  soldier  under  Henri 

IV.,  known  as  a  Spider  helmet  It 
has  •  peak  or  flat  viaor,  with  iron 
■trips  or  ribbons  all  round. 

Tower  of  London. 


178.  German  tilting  casque  of  the  begin- 

ning of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  helmet  haa  a  crest  and  neck- 
guard,  and  is  provided  with  a  screw 
for  fastening  to  the  placate  in  front. 
It  in  rather  like  the  tolodm  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 
H.  133,  Museum  of  ArtiOtrg,  Paris. 

179.  Armet  of  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 

teenth  century.   This  helmet  is  very 

like  the  Savoyard  helmet,  No.  175. 

Tower  of  London. 


Different  Casques. 


ISO.  Indian  casque  with  neck  -  guard, 
cheek-piecea,  and  movable  nose- 
pieoe.  It  is  ornamented  with  pre- 
ciooa  stooos,  and  the  work  ia  very 
beautiful. 
THlnfoK-Selu  Muteum  at  St.  Peterlburg. 


181,  Polygar  casque  of  Central  India,  with 
flied  nose-piece,  cheek-piecea,  and 
very  long  neck-guard,  or  mail  hood. 

Meyriek  Collection. 


182.  Mahratta  caaqne  (Indian).  -This 
helmet  haa  a  long  movable  nose- 
piece  of  a  singular  ahape,  a  large 
mall  hood,  which  protects  all  the 
bead,  and  a  neck-guard  like  a  tail, 
which  descends  to  the  loins. 

Meyrick  Coltectum, 


83.  Mongolian   casque,   with  peak  crest 

and  socket  for  plume.     It  is  very 

beautiful,   and    richly   ornamented 

with  damascened  work. 

Tsartkot-Sda  Muteum  at  St  Petenburg. 


Different  Casques. 

184,  Japanese  casque  with  neck  guard; 
from  the  Imperial  Library,  no*  in 
Museum  of  Artillery.  Paria,  No.  183. 
A  bronze  Samnite  lielmet  in  the 
Museum  of  Erbach  is  very  like  it  in 
shape.    (See  p.  122.) 


185.  Japanese  helmet  in  lacquered  iron,  of 
a  shape  actually  in  use  nt  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  has  a  fixed  nose-piece 
and  neck-guard  ;  the  mask  protects 
the  entire  taoo. 

G.  140,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*.* 


166,  Conical  Chineao  helmet  with  peak. 

Tower  of  London. 


187.  Casque  in  gold  and  precious  atones. 
It  belonged  to  the  Emperor  of  China, 
and  was  taken  at  l'ekin  in  I860. 
G.  142,  afusntm  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 


*  A  similar  object  of  modern  date  ii 
the  Bontli  Kensington  Museum. 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
helmets  have  remained  unchanged  daring  several  centuries, 
so  that  these  arms  have  not  the  same  interest  as  attaches  to 
European  arms  of  different  historical  periods. 

THE   SHIELD   OB   BUOKLEB. 

This  portion  of  the  armour,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  old  German  word  Bucket,  boss,  and  leder,  leather,  and  not 
from  the  Celtic  word  bxca,  to  cover,  an  etymology  often  as- 
signed to  it,  was  originally  called  scilt  in  German,  but  at 
the  present  day  schild. 

We  have  already  noticed  what  were  the  shapes  of  the 
ancient  bucklers,  and  we  have  seen  that  they  underwent  very 
little  variation. 

The  most  ancient  shields  of  the  nations  of  the  Germanic 
race  (Franks,  Saxons,  Alemanni,  and  Burgundians)  were 
large,  square-shaped,  and  made  sometimes  of  wood,  but  more 
often  of  osier  branches  covered  with  bronze  plates.  During 
the  iron  age  the  bucklers  were  circular,  and  usually  with 
a  boss  in  the  centre,,  called  in  French  ombilic  d'umbo,  in 
German  echUdnahel  or  achildbuckel. 

The  cover  of  the  Antiphonary  of  Saint  Gregory,  which  was 
made  in  the  eighth  century  and  is  preserved  at  Saint  Gall, 
represents  combatants  armed  with  small  square  shields  with 
pointed  bosses ;  but  the  character  of  this  piece  of  carving  is 
certainly  of  earlier  date ;  it  is  probably  taken  from  a  dip- 
tych. 

The  Leges  Longobardorum,  a  MS.  of  the  ninth  century, 
represents  the  king  carrying  a  long  German  targe,  which  we 
meet  with  again  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  whilst  the  Codex 
Aureus  Evangelicus  of  the  ninth  century,  as  also  the  Wesso- 
brunn  MS.  of  the  same  date,  show  us  the  rondache  with  a 
boss  to  it,  a  shield  that  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Prudentius 
and  Pscdterium  MSS.  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  Libraries 
of  London  and  Stuttgardt,  as  likewise  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
of  the  eleventh  century,  where  the  pear-shaped  buckler, 
slightly  tapering  towards  the  base,  and  sometimes  as  high  as 
a  man,  seems  to  have  been  the  shield  of  the  Norman,  and  the 
rondache,  or  round  buckler,  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  warrior. 

One  may  also  see  in  the  Prudentius  P&ychomadiia,  a  MS.  of 
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the  tenth  century,  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum, 
Anglo-Saxon  warriors  armed  with  circular  bossed  targets; 
but  a  knight  in  the  Biblia  Sacra,  of  the  tenth  century,  carries 
already  a  small  targe,  a  shield  that  was  not  in  general  use 
till  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  (1226-1270). 

The  Duke  of  Bourchard  of  Swabia  (965)  is  represented  in 
the  basilica  of  Zurich  with  a  shield  not  unlike  the  Norman 
ones  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  mentioned  above  ;  and  this  same 
sort  of  shield  is  borne  by  a  horseman  in  a  bas-relief  in  the 
cloister  of  Saint  Aubin  at  Angers,  and  by  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Naumbourg  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Count  of  Barcelona,  Don  Ramon  Berenger  IV.  (1140), 
is  represented  on  his  seal  beariug  the  same  sort  of  shield 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  frescoes  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bruns- 
wick, painted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  died  in 
1195.  These  large  shields  always  had  two  armlets  (Hand- 
griffe  in  German),  whilst  the  ancient  shields,  and  more 
especially  the  Greek,  had  only  one.  The  long  shields  had 
besides  a  guige,  or  strap  (Hangband  in  German),  by  which  to 
suspend  them  from  the  left  shoulder,  the  point  of  the  shield 
towards  the  rear. 

The  earliest  Germanic  shields  were  large  and  square, 
but  not  a  single  uninjured  specimen  has  reached  us.  They 
appear  to  have  been  padded  inside ;  the  framework  was  usually 
made  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  and  painted  with  ^gro- 
tesque figures,  while  the  whole  shield  was  bound  round  with 
iron.  These  shields  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  the  first  armorial 
bearings,  as  we  have  seen  in  pages  47  and  48  of  the  his- 
torical chapter.  Several  remains  of  these  shields  are  repre- 
sented in  the  chapter  on  arms  of  the  iron  age,  and  also  the 
little  round  buckler  of  the  Franks.  The  small  targe  or 
triangular  buckler  seldom  appears  before  the  thirteenth 
century  in  France ;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  reign  of  Saint 
Louis :  this  shield  was  as  wide  as  it  was  long.  The  buckler 
used  in  Germany  at  this  period  was  larger,  as  may  be  seen 
on  the  statue  of  Henri  II.  on  his  funereal  monument  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Vincent  at  Brealau.  The  English  buckler 
of  the  fourteenth  century  was  very  like  the  small  targe,  and 
was  only  two  feet  in  length.  After  this  the  small  ronidelle, 
or  round  shield,  appears ;  it  was  only  a  foot  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and  remained  in  use  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
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The  Burgundian  shields  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (see  p.  291,  No.  13)  were  usually  triangular,  and 
reached  to  the  shoulder. .  The  pawns,  of  German  origin,  in 
which  may  be  recognised  the  primitive  form  of  the  most  ancient 
Germanic  shields,  was  slightly  rounded  at  the  top  and  square 
at  the  bottom,  and  appears  about  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  long  targe,*  in  wood  and  skin,  of  the  same  epoch,  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  little  targe  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  was  hollowed  out  at  the  edge. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  in  Germany,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  the  shield  was  almost  out  of  use,  may  be  seen 
some  heart-shaped,  but  with  three  points  at  the  top.  It  was 
also  about  this  same  time,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  the  placcates,  the  rondackes,  the 
rondelles,  and  targettes  with  a  hook,  were  used.  Many  of 
these  were  finished  with  great  care,  and  bear  evidence  of 
master  hands  having  been  employed  on  them.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Italian  rondaches  that  were  chased  and  orna- 
mented in  embossed  work  were  not  meant  to  be  used  in  com- 
bat, but  were  rather  part  of  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  war. 

*  Targe  ifl  derived  ficom  the  Arab  word  dardy  and  tareha.  At  the 
present  day,  at  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  the  shield  that  the  sailors  use  in 
naval  sporte  is  called  a  large. 


Different  Skidds. 


1.  Shield,  Oriental,  (!/  from  the 
Tbeodosian  column  erected  to 
the  Emperor  Thoodosius,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  bom  in  346, 
died  in  396,  the  year  of  the 
commencement  of  the  EMtern 
Empire. 


3.  Shield  or  nrndaehe  with  bow,  in 
use  from  the  eighth  to  the 
eleventh  centuries,  represented 
in  tlie  MSS.  of  Wtuobnmn,  AJ>. 
810;  the  Avt 


St.   J 


.670:    the   ( 


Aureut,  ninth  century ;  thePm- 
dentitu  Ptydtomachia  of  the 
tenth  century  ;  the  Atlfric  and 
the  Bayou  tapestry,  etc 

4.  Lombard-German  targe   of   the 

ninth  century,  from  the  Ltga 
Longabardorum. 

5.  Buckler  of   the  tenth  century. 

called  in  France  "Norman" 
buckler,  from  a  statuette  in 
the  collection  of  M.  le  Comte  de 
Nieuwerkerke. 

6.  German  shield  of  the  eleventh 

century,  from  the  Jtremia* 
Apocalyjuit. 

7.  Norman  shield,  from  the  Bayeox 

S.  Norman  shield,  back  view,  allow- 
ing the  armlets  and  the  strap, 
used  for  suspending  it  from  the 
left  shoulder. 

*  The  crescents  do  not  prove  that 
this  shield  is  of  Mussulman  origin, 
for  Mahomet  was  not  bom  till  aj>. 
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9.  Small    German    large    of    the 

twelfth  century,  IB  inches  long, 
from  a  coin  of  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  who  died  in 
1195. 

10.  German    convex  shield,   about 

32  inches  in  length,  from  the 
frescoes  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Brunswick,  pain  led  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who 
died  in  1 195. 

11.  German  shield,  about  2  feet  in 

length,  from  the  frescoes  in 
the  Cathedral  of  lining  wick. 

12.  Shield  of  the  twelfth  century, 
.  about  21  inches  by  SO,  from  a 

tombstone  found  in  the  con* 
rent  of  Steiubach,  now  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Castle  of  Erbocb. 

13.  Triangular  shield,  from  the  BIS. 

of  Tritrtan  and  laolde  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  wan 
also  used  in  the  Burgundian 
equipment  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  will  be  Been  on 
reference  to  the  M.S.  in  the 
library  of  tbe  Arsenal  of  Paris. 


15.  Semi  -  cylindrical  targe  with 
roand  boss,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  from  an  illumination 
of  the  period  in  the  British 
Museum.  A  similar  targe, 
bat  without  the  boss,  existed 
in  the  equipment  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  a  ipeci- 

provca.  (See  also  No.  4,  Lom- 
bard targe  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, preceding  page.} 
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13  B.  German  targe  with  eight- 
boles,  of  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  from  a  picture 
in  the  church  of  Saint-Michel 
at  Schwaebiach-Hall. 

16.  German  huge  with  eight-holes, 
of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 

Caihedrai  of  Bamberg. 

IT.  Same  as  above. 

IB.  Spanish  targe  of  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  from  a 
mural  painting  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Mondoneda,  represent- 
ing the  massacre  of  the  luno- 

19.  German  shield,  about  the  height 
of  a  man,  from  the  picture  of 
a  single  combat  called  the 
Judgment  of  God  in  the  Codex 
of  the  matin  cTarmet  of 
Tolhofer,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 


21.  Shield  from  a  woodcut  of  the 

fifteenth  century. 
Cabinet  of  Engravingt  at  MtmiA. 


shield  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris 
possesses  a  similar  targe  in 
leather.    (See  p.  296,  No.  45.) 


Skidd*  (Pamia). 


23.  German  shield,  from  the  Theitr- 

danek  published  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth 

century  at  Augaburg. 

24.  Shield  in  steel  of  the  sixteenth 

oenttny,  about  2  feet 
ornamented  with  two  coats  of 
arms  engraved,  and  studded  all 
round  with  large  screw-heads. 
Historical  Muieum  of  the  Palace 
of  Monbijou  at  Berlin. 

25.  German  shield,  termed  pavoi$ 

iTassaut  (Sttnchikl  or  Sturm- 
tcawl  in  German),  51  inches 
by  76,  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  of  wood  covered  over  with 
leather,  painted  red  and  yellow. 
The  points  and  the  Inside 
mountings  are  of  iron, 

ituteum  of  Sigmaringen. 


26.  German  panel*  aVauavi  of  the 

fifteenth  century,  44  inches  by 
72,  of  wood  covered  over  with 
leather.  The  painting,  which 
is  in  black  and  white,  repre- 
sents the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Bavenaburg. 

Anenal  of  Berlin. 

27.  German  parol*  oVauattt  of  the 

fifteenth  century. 

Muieum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 
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28.  Swias  pnpow  <f  astaut,  72  inches 
in  height,  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  oentnrj. 

Anenal  of  Bene 


29  and  30.  German  pavott  <Ta*ratU, 
26  inches  bj  45  inches,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  from  the 
ancient  arsenal  of  Ens,  in 
Austria.  The  painting  is  a 
representation  of  St.  George. 
Az  Collection  at  Linti.  It  ii 
a  valuable  specimen  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  the  painting, 
and  its  capital  preservation. 


31.  8wiHorOermaotarge(TartseAe 

in  German),  19  inches  by  40, 
of  wood  covert  d  over  with 
leather.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
pavois  d'assaut,  is  rounded  at 
the  bottom,  and  has  only  one 
iron  point.  It  was  probably 
the  buckler  of  an  archer. 

Anenal  of  Berlin. 

32.  German  targe,  with  three  longi- 

tudinal bosses  of  wood,  covered 
with  hide. 

Muk  um  of  Sigmarittgen. 


Shields  and  Targes. 


33.  Gorman  tilting  targe  of  the  end 

of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  side, 
rear,  and  front  views.  It  is  of 
wood  and  skin,  and  orna- 
mented with  painted  decora- 
tions, and  belonged  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia. 

Cathedral  of  Marburg. 

34.  German  targe  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  wood   and   iron, 

1  with  painted  de- 


Toaer  of  London. 

35,  German    fluted   targe    of   the 

fifteenth  century,  26  inches  in 
length,  in  wood  and  leather. 
.Museum  of  Artillery,  Parit. 

36.  German   tilting   targe   of   the 

fifteenth  century,  wood   and 
leather,  14  inches  by  16. 
Jtfuseum  of  ArtUUry,  Parit. 


37,  German  tilting  targe  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  wood  and 
leather,  with  an  inscription, 
and  painted  in  polychrome, 
with  the  representation  of  a 
tournament,  which  is  very  re- 
markable in  an  arahawlogical 
point  of  view,  on  account  of 
the  helmets  worn  by  the 
knights. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Parit. 


Target. 


I  German  targe  in  wood  and 
leather,  painted  and  silvered, 
copied  from  the  water-colour 
drawing!  painted  by  Glocl- 
enthon  in  the  first,  put  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  illus- 
trative of  the  arms  and  raits 
of  armour  in  the  Arsenals  of 
Maiiroilisn  I. 

Ambrat  CoOectum,  Vienna. 


Armeriai  of  Madrid. 

43.  German  targe  of  the  aizteenth 
century,  32  inches  by  36.  It 
is  of  wood  and  cloth,  decorated 
with  painted  dosigns. 

Mutenm  of  C'luny. 


45.  Spanish -Mnorish  targe  (adarga), 
of  tbe  end  of  the  aizteenth 
century,  entirely  of  supple 
leather,  30  inches  by  38.  (See 

No.  22,  preceding  pp.) 

Mateum  of  AriiUcry,  Pari: 


Target. 


46.  German  target,  termed  Rondache, 

with  gauntlet  and  lantern,  of  tbe 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  used  for 
night  combats.  I.  35,  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paris.  In  the  Arsenal 
at  Hamburg  there  ia  a  similar 
target  with  a  lantern  bnt  no 
gauntlet  (Bee  alto  at  page  301, 
No.  61.) 

47.  Italian  target  of  tbe  fifteenth  cen- 

tury, in  wood  and  leather,  orna- 
mented with  polych  rome  paintings. 
The  Arsenal  of  Lnceme  possesses 
twenty-one  of  these  shields,  taken 
by  Frischhaus  Thelig  of  Lucerne, 
in  the  battle  of  Jomico  (Gomisl, 
in  1478.  On  it  are  painted  tbe 
arms  of  tbe  first  Duke  of  Milan, 
Giovanni  Gal  eazzoViscotiti,  whose 
initials,  surmounted  by  a  clown, 
are  visible. 

48.  German  target  of  the  end  of  the 

fifteenth  century,  from  the  water- 
colour  drawings  of  Glockenthon, 

Anbrat  C 


49.  English  target  of  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
centre  of  this  shield  there  is  a 
small  hand-cannon,  with  gliding 
chamber  and  match,  something 
like  a  vsuottn're.  The  Tower  of 
London  possesses  twenty-five  of 
these  targets,  mention  of  which 
is  made  in  the  inventory  made  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (15*7). 


Target. 


90.  Small  target  with  nr 
and  arm-guard,  in  ■ 


.Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris,  ami 
Imperial  Artenal-of  Vienna. 


61.  Italian  target  of  the  nixiceath 
century ;  it  seemi  only  far 
sbow.  It  is  in  high-relief 
embossed  work,  and  in  one 
single  piece. 

Mtueum  of  Turin. 


52.  Target     of     foot  -  soldier     in 
blackened  steel,  sue  2  feet  by 

lj,of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Thij  shield,  which  weight 
12  lba.,  baa  a  sight-hole  and  a 
alit  for  the  sword. 

Meyricli  Cti&ediim. 
[Engraved  in  roverae.] 


8hieUt  and  Targes. 


53.  Italian  shield  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  28  inches  in  length, 
with  &  a  word,  20  inches  in 
length.  The  engraving  re- 
presents the  back  view. 

Mutevm  of  Dresden. 


54,  German  shield  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  blackened  iron, 
abont  20  by  21  inches.  It  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  the 
centre  part  onxving  inwards. 

CoUcdi'm  of  the  CaMe  of  FJlwenberg 
OT  WUbelmthOhe,  near  Quad. 


59.  Small     round    German    hand 
shield  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
from  engravings  of  the  time. 
Cabinet  of  Engraving*  at  Munich. 


;.  Small  hand  shield  of  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  oentury,  called 
pavomenne,  from  a  earring  on  a 
ooinb  made  at  that  time.     I  loot 

1  inch  in  diameter. 


57.  Small  German  hand  shield,  abont  a 
foot  in  diameter,  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Artenal  of  Munich. 


33.  Small  hand  abield  with  book  for 
sword  •  breaking ;  it  measures 
abont  11  inches  diameter,  and  is 
of  the  end  of  the  flftceuth  cen- 

Mtyrick  CoQedwM. 


Small  hand  target  in  steel  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  abont  ID  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond (Henry  VII.  of  England, 
1185). 
I.  5,  Jfuaeum  o/ArtMay,  Pari: 


Small  ShUldi. 


t.  Tnrkiah.  wwill  bond  shield  of  iron,  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Tho  word 
Allah  (God)  is  engraved  on  it  Many 
anna  coming  from  the  iJMMsJ  of 
Mahmond  II.  are  similarly  marked. 
Historical  Museum  of  the  Palace  of 
Monbijou  at  Berlin.  A  similar  ob- 
ject exists  In  the  Erbach  Museum. 


61.  Iron  hand  shield,  Gorman,  about  14 
Inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a  dart 
and  a  lantern,  which  shows  that  it 
was  used  at  night  Hnaenm  of  the 
Gnelphs  at  Hanover.  Bee  page  297, 
No.  46,  for  targets  with  lanterns. 


62.  Small  German  hand  shield  of  the  six- 
teenth centory,  from  the  Triumph  of 
MasdmSiun,  by  Burclunayer  (1517). 


I.  Small  hand  target  made  of  the  elk's 
horn,  with  an  iron  escutcheon ;  be- 
longing to  the  second  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth centory, 

I.  4,  Mutaaa  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 


Small  Turps, 


Small  German  target  with 
gauntlet,  of  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Count  of  Henue- 
berg.  and  ia  no 
in  Germany. 

German  target  with  gauntlet,  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

M uteum  of  Turin. 

German  target  with  gauntlet 
and  hook  for  breaking  the 
adversary's  sword  ;  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 
HitUtrieal  JtTuMum  in  the  Palace  of 
Xoahyou  at  Berlin. 

Small  German  hand  target  with 
a  hook  for  breaking  a  sword, 
about  8J  inches  in  aim 
Heyriok  Collection.  The 
engraving  represents  both 
aides.  A  similar  one  exists  in 
the  Collection  of  M.  le  Comte 
de  Niauworkerke. 

>S.  Small  German  band  target  of 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.   (Exterior  view.) 

Historical  Jfuanun  of  the  Palace  o/ 
Monbijou  at  Belli*. 

59.  Small  German  hand  shield  with 
hook  for  breaking  the  adver- 
sary's sword,  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Museum  at  Erbtwh. 


Pageant  Shields. 


70.  German  pageant  shield  of  the  sixteenth  century,  made  at  Augsburg. 
It  is  ornamented  with  medallions  and  trophies  in  embossed  work, 
very  bean t [fully  executed.  The  fringe  all  round  is  fastened  with 
•crews  and  is  qnilted  at  the  back. 

Ambra*  CoTUction,  Vienna. 


Pageant  Shields, 


71.  Gorman  pageant  shield  of  the  sixteenth  century,  probably  made  at 
Augsburg.  The  ornaments  on  this  shield,  which  are  very  beautiful, 
indicate  by  their  workmanship  that  the  shield  was  made  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth. 
The  trophies  are  like  the  work  of  the  French  artists  of  the  reign 
at  Henri  IV. 

Ambttu  CoUection,  Vienna. 


Paymnl  Siddi*. 
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German  pageant  shield  in  embossed  iron,  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
it  belonged  to  Charles  V.  This  piece  of  defensive  armour,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  style  of  German  art,  has  been 
several  times  counterfeited  and  Bold  at  a  high  price  to  purchasers  who 
have  not  seen  the  original.  One  of  these  imitations  was  brought  into 
France  and  purchased  by  the  late  Baron  of  Mazis,  to  whom  it  had  been 
represented  as  a  first-rate  Italian  work  of  art.  The  real  shield,  which 
is  in  the  Ambraa  Collection,  is,  however,  characterized  by  a  beauty 
of  design  and  a  delicacy  of  workmanship  which  disheartens  even  the 
cleverest  imitators.  The  subjoined  sketch  gives  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  artistic  work. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  these  sorts  of  arms  were  not  intended 
as  instruments  of  warfare,  but  only  to  be  worn  on  gala  days,  when  the 
nobles  rivalled  one  another  in  the  magnificence  and  artistic  richness  of 
their  equipments. 

Italy  was  especially  famous  for  this  kind  of  work  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  her  most  favoured  and  celebrated 
artists  furnished  designs,  and  often  themselves  manufactured  these 
splendid  arms,  which  now  embellish  collections  by  their  beauty  of 
design  and  exquisite  finish,  but  which  hardly  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  weapons  are  generally  made. 


Pageant  Shields. 


German  pageant  shield  In  emtiomcd  iron,  of  the  asteenth  century. 
Ita  execution  iaof  the  moot  finished  nature,  and  the  design  maj  be  taken 
at  a  characteristic  type  of  a  master  engraver's  oompoaition  in  Germany 
at  that  period. 

Awbnu  Collection  at  Vienna. 
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OOATB  AND  CUIBA88E8. — HAUBEBKS  OB  GOATS  OF   MAIL,  KINGED, 

BU8TBXD,    MACLED,    AND    TRELLI8ED. GOATS    OF     MAIL    AND 

SCALE     ABMOUB.  —  BBIGANTINK      JACKETS. GAMBOISONS.  — 

BISHOPS'  MANTLES  OB  MAIL  TIPPETS. — CUIRASSES,  BUFF  COATS, 
BTO. 

The  history  of  the  changes  in  armour  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  has  been  already  treated  of  in  the  second  chapter 
of  this  work,  but  the  different  kinds  of  armour  have  yet  to 
be  described. 

The  coat  of  mail  (from  the  German  Kutte),  which  preceded 
the  armour  composed  of  plates,  either  of  leather  or  steel,  was 
called  hauberk  (from  the  the  German  Hcdsberge),  neck-pro- 
tector ;  it  was  also  called  Briinne,  Brunica,  and  Panzerhemd. 
The  small  hauberk,  which  afterwards  became  the  dress  of  the 
squire  or  of  the  poorer  class  of  gentlemen,  was  in  the  eighth 
century  worn  by  all  knights,  as  the  Codex  Aureus  of  Saint 
Gall  bears  evidence.  This  hauberk  was  a  kind  of  jacket  in 
scales,  which  did  not  descend  much  lower  than  the  hips,  the 
sleeves  of  which  were  rather  loose,  and  ended  before  reaching 
the  elbow.  The  large  hauberk,  in  the  shape  of  a  frock,  and 
with  the  "  camail "  or  hood,  at  first  reached  just  to  the  knee, 
and  the  sleeves  or  loose  arm-guards  a  little  below  the  elbow, 
like  the  hauberk  represented  in  the  Martyrology,  a  manu- 
script of  the  tenth  century  in  the  Library  of  Stuttgard,  and 
also  in  the  Aelfric,  an  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 
As  for  the  equipment  of  the  German  knight  in  the  "  Jeremias 
Apocalypsis"  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  Library  of 
Darmstadt,  it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  advance  of 
what  we  know  to  have  been  worn  at  that  time ;  for  according 
to  the  embroidery  on  the  mitre  of  Seligenthal  and  the  Bayeuz 
tapestry,  which  are  both  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  large 
hauberk,  which  the  "  Jeremias  "  represents  as  having  already 
long  sleeves,  with  hose  and  leggings  in  separate  pieces,  was 
still  worn  in  all  other  countries  perfectly  close-fitting,  the 
leggings  in  one  piece  with  the  hauberk,  and  the  sleeves 
short.  The  defensive  armour  of  this  German  knight  in  the 
"  Jeremias "  of  the  eleventh  century  does  not  appear  either 
in  England,  France,  or  Spain,  until  the  twelfth,  when  similar 
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costumes  may  be  seen  on  the  seals  of  Richard  I.,  Coeur  de 
Lion  (1157-1173),  of  Louis  VII.  the  younger  (1137-1180), 
and  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  Don  Ramon  Berenger  IV. 
(1140). 

The  hauberk,  before  the  use  of  mail  became  universal,  was 
made  in  many  different  ways.  The  most  ancient  was 
probably  the  ringed  hauberk  (Beringt),  in  which  the  defence 
consisted  of  rings  of  metal  sewed  flatly,  side  by  side,  on 
coarse  leather,  or  padded  stuff.  The  "rustred"  hauberk 
(Bekettet)  was  protected  by  oval  flattened  rings,  overlapping 
each  other  half  way. 

The  "  macled "  coat  (Besehildet)  was  composed  of  small 
lozenge-shaped  plates  of  metal. 

The  trellised  coat  (Benagelt)  was  made  of  leathern  thongs 
trellised  in  and  out  oyer  the  stuff  or  skin  of  which  the  coat 
was  composed;  each  interstice  was  strengthened  with  a 
riveted  nail-head. 

The  "jazeran,"  or  "korazin,"*  was  the  large  imbricated 
hauberk,  that  is  to  say,  covered  with  overlapping  (Qeschuppt) 
plates,  like  the  small  hauberk  of  the  eighth  century,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  coat  of  mail,  or  chain  mail  hauberk  (Ketten,  or 
Maschenpanzerhemd),  was  composed  entirely  of  mail,  gene- 
rally in  iron,  without  a  lining  of  leather  or  stuff,  and  with- 
out either  a  right  or  wrong  side  ;  it  thus  formed  a  complete 
tissue  of  iron  which  might  be  put  on  like  a  shirt,  the  rings  of 
which  were  riveted  piece  by  piece,  and  were  called  grains  (Forge. 

There  are  two  lands  of  this  work,  the  single  and  double 
mail;  Chambly  (Oiso)  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  latter.  The  double  mail,  like  the  single,  always 
shows  us  each  ring  joined  to  four  others. 

The  coat  of  mail  in  France  dates  much  farther  back  than 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  to  which  date  most  compilers  con- 
sider it  incumbent  on  them  to  assign  it  It  was  not  the 
Crusaders  who,  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem,  were  the  first 
to  introduce  it  into  their  country ;  the  coat  of  mail  was  well 
known  before  the  eleventh  century.  The  Byzantine  prin- 
cess Anna  Comnena  was  acquainted  with  it  only  from 
seeing  it  worn  by  northern  warriors.     (See  her  Memoirs.) 

*  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  Khorassan,  a  country  in  the 
Empire  of  Persia. 
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The  coat  of  mail  is  still  worn  by  the  Indians,  Persians, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Mongols,  Mahrattas,  Polygars,  Cir- 
cassians, and  other  people  whose  civilisation  is  still  rather 
backward.  These  coats  are  often  without  rivets,  like  the 
counterfeit  Parisian  coats,  but  there  are  also  riveted  coats  of 
Persian  and  Circassian  manufacture ;  all  this,  however,  has 
no  interest  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view. 

The  "jacket "  was  a  kind  of  small  hauberk,  not  descending 
further  than  the  hips,  and  made  in  various  ways,  like  the 
large  hauberk. 

The  "  brigantine "  was  a  jacket  composed  of  small  plates 
of  metal,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  macled  coats,  and  im- 
bricated ;  these  plates  were  riveted  underneath  the  stuffy  so 
that  the  outside,  generally  made  of  velvet,  lined  with  linen, 
shows  a  quantity  of  small  rivets,  like  copper-headed  nails ; 
thus  the  armour  is  next  the  body.  The  brigantine  jacket 
(Italianische  Panzerjacke)  was  most  generally  worn  in  Italy 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  the  favourite  coat  of 
Charles  the  Bold. 

By  the  gamboison,  or  gambeson,  was  meant  the .  doublet  of 
leather  or  linen  cloth  without  sleeves,  and  quilted  so  that  it 
was  entirely  covered  with  stitches.  The  high  gamboison, 
with  cuishes  and  leggings,  which  in  the  fourteenth  century 
was  worn  under  the  earliest  suits  of  plate  armour,  and  the 
only  specimen  of  which  is  at  present  in  the  Museum  of 
Munich,  was  also  in  leather  or  linen  lightly  quilted,  and  was 
worn  with  the  breastplate,  waist-piece,  and  the  sides  of  the  knee- 
plates  armed  with  mail,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  defects  of 
the  armour.  The  bishop's  mantle,  or  mailed  cape,  was  often 
worn  over  the  cuirass,  particularly  in  Italy  during  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  cuirass  (Kiirass),  from  the  Italian  word  corazza,  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  corium,  probably  on  account  of  the  first 
Roman  cuirasses  having  been  made  of  leather,  was  composed 
of  two  pieces:  the  breastplate  (Brustplatte),  to  protect  the 
chest ;  and  the  back-plate  (Biickenplatte),  to  protect  the  back. 
The  line  down  the  centre  of  the  breastplate  is  called  tapul 
(GraeteX  centre-ridge,  or  salient  ridge. 

The  breast-  and  back-plate  are  generally  fastened  together 
by  leather  straps  passing  over  the  shoulder  and  gorget. 
The    shape  of  the   cuirass,   as  also   of   the    other  pieces 
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of  a  suit,  always  enable  us  to  fix  its  date  and  place  of 
manufacture  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  Gothic  breast* 
plates,  as  well  as  those  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  sometimes  pointed,  and  sometimes  more  or  less 
rounded,  but  generally  imitate  the  peaceful  costume  of  their 
respective  times. 

The  reader  will  find  fuller  information  respecting  the 
various  changes  undergone  by  the  cuirass  in  the  historical 
chapter,  as  well  as  in  that  one  which  treats  of  armour  in 
general,  while  the  engravings  in  the  present  chapter  repre- 
sent in  their  order  of  date  all  the  different  sorts  of  cuirasses 
in  use  up  to  the  time  of  their  being  superseded  (from  about 
1620—1660)  bv  buff  coats  or  jerkins  (German,  KoUer; 
French,  buffletin),  an  article  of  costume  made  generally  of 
deer-skin,  and  furnished  with  a  metal  gorget. 
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..  Specimen  of  the  ringed  coat 
(Beringf),  composed  of  flat 
rings  sewed  side  by  side  on 
quitted  linen  or  leather. 

This  kind  of  coat  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
distinguish  from  the  macled 
oont,  in  the  illuminations  of 
different  manuscripts.  (Bee 
plate  No.  4.) 


2.  Specimen  of  nutted  coat 
(livkftut).  Here  the  flat  rings 
are  oval,  and  overlap  each  other 
half  way. 

This  sort  of  coat,  in  which 
the  rings  do  not  really  interlace, 
is  represented  in  illuminations 
as  actual  chain  armour. 


3,  Specimen  of  madtd  cost  (Be- 
tchQdtt).  This  is  composed  of 
small  lozenge-shaped  plates  of 
metal,  sewed  on  a  foundation 
of  cloth  or  leather,  and  some- 
times  overlapping  each  other 
halfway. 
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Specimen  of  trellised  coat  ( Geyit- 
tert  ami  alio  Benagtlt).  This 
coat  is  nude  both  of  quilted 
linen  and  skin,  strengthened 
with  straps  or  thick  leather, 
placed  trellis-wise ;  each  square 
is  armed  with  a  riveted  nail- 
head.  It  is  difficult,  in  ttie 
illuminations  on  manuscripts, 
to  distinguish  the  trellised  from 
the  ringed  coot 


i.  Specimen  of  scaled  or  imbricated 
coat  (_Ottdtnppl).  It  is  also 
called  Jaieran  and  kuraiin. 
The  armour  consists  Of  scales 
of  metal  sewed  bj  rows,  so  as  to 
overlap  each  Other,  on  qnilted 
linen  or  on  leather. 


I.  Specimen  of  coat  of  mail  in 
riveted  rings,  called  yraixt 
forge  (GenieteU*  Ketten  or 
Maichatgeotb*).  Being  entire]* 
formed  of  metal  rings,  tlio  coat 
of  mail  ha*  neither  wrong  side 
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7.  Small  hauberk  or  jacket  *  of  the  7 

eighth  century  (Kldnti  Parsser- 
htmiT)  in  overlapping  scales  of 
metal,  a  kind  of  armour  which 
iii  known  under  the  name  of 
jaieran  or  konuin,  a  name  pro- 
bably derived  from  Khoraasau, 
a  country  in  the  Persian  Em- 
pire. Codex  Aureus  of  Saint 
Gall,  eighth  century, 

8.  Great  hauberk (Brfintu  ot  Garnet  ■ 

Panzerhemd),  ringed.  From 
the  Martyrulogium,  a  manu- 
script of  the  tenth  century,  in 
the  library  at  StnUgard.  It 
has  the  camail  and  eloee-fitting 
short  sleeves. 

9.  Great  Norman  trellised  hauberk 

of  the  eleventh  century.  It  has 
a    movable   camail  and    short 

Bityeux  Tapestry. 

*  Soma  coins  of  Magdeburg, 
dating  about  1150-1160,  aa  well  aa 
same  older  coins  of  Germany,  have  9 

representations  of  ooate  engraved  on 
them,  on  which  we  can  easily  re- 
cogntxe  the  imbricated  or  curved 
scales  of  far  larger  d i mens i one 
which  formed  the  material  of  the 
hauberks  of  the  knights  painted 
on  the  walls  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Bmnswick  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  earliest  instance  of  an  imbri- 
cated hauberk  is  one  in  the  Cndex 
Aureus  of  Saint  Gnll,  about  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  represented 
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11.  German  hauberk  of  theelcventh 
century,  with  filed  hood, 
ouieees,  and  leggings,  fmra  the 
J  erf  mint  Apoeolyprit,  pre- 
seired  in  the  library  at  Dai  is - 


12.  Gomboison,  or  gambeson 
(QeShrier  lexiiener  Inter- 
panzer).  A  sort  of  coat  ot 
jacket  of  the  ■ittccnth  century, 
made  of  linen  quilted  and 
embroidered.  The  gambouon 
waa  generally  worn  under  thi- 


13.  Gamboiaon  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  fixed  misses 
and  legging.  It  ia  of  quilted 
linen,  fitted  with  mail  at  the 
breast,  waist  and  kneca. 

The  only  known  apecunen, 
ham  which  this  drawing  hu 
been  taken,  18  in  the  Museum 
of  Munich. 


14.  Venetian  mail  cape,  calW 
biahnp's  mantle  (Bitriivfi 
Jfanfel),  with  which  the  Dogei 
were  armed ;  it  waa  also  worn 
in  Germany  during  tlie  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries 
Bennti  Collection  at  Constance, 
but  supposed  to  have  come 
from  the  Dresden  Museum. 
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15.  Gorget  with  sleeves  in   chain        /w&iwfl 
I,  of  the  fifteenth  century.         sUrfflSfiS' 
Dresden  Museum. 


16.  Brigantine  jacket  (ItaUBnUcht 
Paruerjacke)  of  the  fifteenth 
cental?.  The  trilobed  scales, 
No.  17,  ere  stamped  with  the 
flcur-de-lya,  and  riveted,  over- 
lapping each  other  on  the 
velvet  doublet  of  which  the; 
form  n  metal  lining. 

Museum*  of  Darmttadt, 


17.  Trilobed  scale  of  armour  be- 
longing to  the  above  described 
brigantine,  nearly  the  actual 

13.  Scales  of  a  brigantine,  stamped 
with  lions  (probably  the  ar- 
mourer's mark),  in  the  au- 
thor's collection.  Many 
,  museums  and  collections  have 
exhibited  this  piece  of  defen- 
sive armour  on  the  wrong 
tide.  The  error  arises  from 
presuming  that  the  shift 
whether  velvet  or  linen,  should 
be  worn  next  the  body.  The 
curve  of  the  scales,  however, 
shows  on  which  side  the  brig- 
antine was  worn.  This  mis- 
take U  found  in  the  Museums 
of  Dresden,  Cluny,  the  Ambra* 
Collection,  etc 
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19.  Breastplate  of  bripin  tine,  fif- 
teenth century,  composed  o( 
■mall  plates  of  steel.  It  is 
exhibited  in  tbe  Clnny  Mu- 


i.  Brigantine  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 
tury,  composed  of  small  steel 
j  ile tee,  exhibited  on  the  reverse 
side  at  the  Musee  d'Artillerie, 
Paris.  .No.  127.  Similar 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
Museums  of  Sigmaringen  and 
Munich. 


21.  Brigiinline  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, composed  of  trefoil- 
shaped  Imbricated  scales. 
This  specimen  is  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  waist-piece, 
which  protects  the  thighs  be- 
low the  hips.  Dresden  Mu- 
seum. The  Ambrae  Collection 
also  possesses  a  similar  brigan- 
tine,  and  both  museums  have 
exhibited  it  on   the   reverse 
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I.  Jacket  in  imbricated  plates  of 
dleol,  with  collar  end  arm- 
gtiards  in  chain  mail,  fifteenth 
century.  The  scales  of  this 
armour  are  not  riveted  on  to 
any  materia],  like  the  brigsin- 
tmo,  but  riveted  to  one 
another,  with  lining  of  Bluff  or 
akin,  bo  that  it  resembles  a 
ooet  of  mail. 

Krbach  CoBeetion. 


,*m  f   -f-  t'  ir 


24.  Ooatofmailof  Jean  Ziaks  (died 
1424),  from  an  old  picture, 
probably  painted  from  a  draw- 
ing of  that  time,  and  preserved 
in  the  library  at  Geneva.  The 
coat  and  breastplate  are  in 
iron.  Sot  the  mail  of  the  gorget 
and  the  surrounding  rims  are 
of  copper. 
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25.  Coat  in  steel  plates,  from  a 

Persian  manuscript  of  about 
1600.  This  copy  of  (he 
&*oh  Smith,  or  Boyal  Book, 
a  poem  composed  by  Furdnsi 
in  the  reign  of  Mahommed 
tie  Gamevide  (999),  to  orna- 
mented with  215  beautiful 
.illuminations,  and  ia  exhibited 
in  the  library  at  Munich. 

20.  Persian  hauberk  in  chain  mail, 
with  sleeves,  musses,  and  leg- 
gings, from  the  same  manu- 

27,  Polished  steel  plate  or  scale, 
rather  smaller  than  the  actual 
size,  from  tlio  jaunm  or  im- 
bricated jacket  of  Sobieski 
(1848  to  1696),  exhibited  in 
the  Dresden  Museum.  Many 
of  these  scales  are  ornamented 
with  crosses  in  gilded  copper. 
which  are  riveted  on.  See  in 
the  chapter  on  helmets  the 
pot-helm     belonging    to    this 


28.  Mongolian  coat  of  steel  plate 
armour.  Early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The 
links  arc  without  rivets. 

G.  138,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Pant. 
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29.  Poljgar  coat  of  mail.  Meyrick 
Collection.  This  armour  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the 
points  round  the  collar  de- 
scending on  to  the  shoulders. 


30.  Indian  coat.  Merrick  Collection. 
The  straight  collar  appears  to 
indicate  a  comparatively 
modem  origin. 


31.  Indian  coat  in  rhinoceros  hide.* 
This  armour,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  inlaid  plates,  has 
a  Terr  modern,  and  far  from 
graceful  character  about  it. 
The  Mneee  d'Artillerio  at 
Paris  possesses  a  few  similar 
Eastern  coats. 

Meyrick  CoUeetion. 
*  According  to  the  Merrick 
Catalogue,  this  kind  of  armour 
is  manufactured  at  Mundavien,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cutoh,  in  Western  India. 
The  coats,  like  the  round  bucklers, 
are  made  with  rhinoceros  and  buflalo 
hides,  boiled  in  oil. 
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32.  Saracenic  coat  of  mail ;  sixteenth 
century;  back  view.  It  is 
doubled  at  the  back  with  a 
plain  and  pointed  hood, which 
nerves  both  as  a  protection  to 
the  ihoulden  and  also  as  a 
"camail."  or  hood.  This  coat, 
exhibited  in  the  Musee  d'Ar- 
tillerie,  Paris,  is  short,  reaching 
only  a  little  below  the  hips. 


!.  Gothic  cuiran  with  salient  ridge 
(Orotic)  and  lanes  rest:  fif- 
teenth century.  Arabras  Col- 
lection. This  is  the  most  ele- 
gant form  of  cuirass. 


84.  Gothic  cuirass,  fifteenth  century, 
without  lance  rest,  with  scaled 
back  plate  and  waist-piece. 

Arterial  of  ZurizA. 


5.  Cuirass  with  salient  ridge,  fif- 
teenth century,  in  iron,  and 
very  heavy,  covered  with  red 
velvet,  and  studded  with  iron- 
headed  nails. 
National  lfia<ufn  of  Bavaria,  at 


■.  Gothic  cuirass  without  salient  ridge. 
very  rounded,  anil  believed  to  belong 
to  a  German  suit,  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Arsenals  of  Maximilian  I„ 
from  drawings  by  Glockenthon  in 
1505. 

Ambra»  Collection. 


37.  Semi-ronnded  cuirass  without  tapul, 
or  salient  ridge,  of  a  German  suit, 
in  embossed  iron ;  end  of  tho  fifteenth 
century. 

Meyriek  Collection. 


38.  Semi-rounded    cuirass    without  tapul, 

but  with  lance  rest,  of  n  German 
fl  u  ted  suit ;  end  o  f  th  o  fifteenth  con  turj. 
It  is  called  "Maximilienne"  and 
Milanese ;  the  shape  is  very  beautiful, 
the  waist-piece  large,  and  does  not 
end  with  tie  tossets,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  tasseta  in  this  instance  being 
joined  to  the  rest  of  tho  suit. 

Arsenal  of  Vienna. 

39.  Semi-rounded   cuirass    without    tapvl, 

part  of  a  German  suit;  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 
G.  5,  ifuMfe  d'Artillerie,  Para,  and  also  in 
the  Collection  of  the  Count  of  Nieuuxrkerke. 


10,  Semi-rouiidetl  cuirass  with  input 
and  waist-piece ;  first  balf  of  the 
■sixteenth  century ;  part  of  a  Ger- 
man Bait  uf  urmour  belonging  to 
tlie  Landgrave  Philip  the  Msg- 
19  (died  1507). 


11.  Bemi-rounded  cninn  with  Caput 
end  laaoo  rest;  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  part  of  a  suit 
belonging  to  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  George. 

Meyrich  CoQtetio*. 


42.  Cairace  with  lance  rest,  bnt  without 
Caput;  pert  of  a  German  rait; 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Count  of  Niuuwcrkerlre'a  Collec- 
tion. In  the  ursennl  of  the  city, 
Vienna,  there  are  many  similar 
mite,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  civic  troops  of  this  town,  and 
all  bear  the  date  1546. 


43.  Ctriram  with  laptil;  part  of  a  Nu- 
remberg suit,  of  the  year  1570. 

Imperial  Antnal  of  Vienna. 


44.  Italian  engraved  cuirass withtapui; 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Ambrai  CoUeation.' 


45.  Cuirass  in  plates,  anil  with  tapul, 
peascod-Bhaped,  or  like  a  Pnnch'B 

hump  (Gantebauch) ;  end  of  the 

reign  of  Henry  III.  (1589). 


!.  Peosood-shttped  euirass  with  tapul. 
and  long  lobster  -  shell  cuissee 
instead  of  taeseta.  Beign  of 
Louis  XIII.  (1G1 0-1643). 


47.  Italian  cuirass  with  buttons  and 

peascod-ahaped  tapul. 
Count  of  Nieuwerkerke't  CvUection,  and 
M.  SOttr't  Olfaction  at  Augiburg. 


*  The  cuirass  of  the  suit  of  armour 
in  the  Loom,  attributed  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  is  of  a  similar  sbape ;  the 
waist-piece  is  composed  of  three  large 
metal  plates. 


Cuirasses  and  Buff  Coaii. 


48.  Half  armour  in  engraved  iron, 
ornamented  with  gilt  nails; 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  preserved  at  the 
Arsenal  of  Boleore,  where  it  is. 
wrongly  attributed  to  Vengli 
(1550;. 


p)  49.  Cuirass  in  plates  belonging  to  a 

e^aiB*^  German  Better ;  middle  of  the 

g^    ■  ■  ■  ■      ^  seventeenth   century.      Some 

TV,            ,"/  German  authore  have  called 

\-       ■/  those  suits  of  plate  or  scaled 

\S  armour  Krebte,  or  crabs. 


Buff  coat  (KoOer,  German; 
frujfciin,  French),  of  deer- 
skin ;  tirnf  of  the  Thirty  Yean' 
War,  and  reign  of  Louis  Xtir. 
of  Franoe  (1618  —  1640). 
G.  162.  Musee  d'Artiltcrie, 
Paris.  The  Imperial  Arseual 
of  Vienna  possesses  the  buff 
coat  which  Gusiavus  Adolpiius 
wore  when  hilled  at  the  battle 
of  Lutzcn. 


53.  Persian  toother  crrirass,  probably 
of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century.  This  pieco  of  armour, 
which  is  inlaid  and  quilted, 
resembles  very  much  the 
cuirasses  of  the  janissaries, 
mentioned  below. 

Meyrick  Collection. 


-..  Janissary's*  cnirass;  sixteenth 
century.  G.  134,  Muses 
d'Artilleric,  Paris.  This  piece 
of  armour  is  stamped  with  a 
mark,  which  is  drawn  near 
plate  S3.  This  is  the  mono- 
gram or  device  by  which  the 
Turks  represent  the  name  of 
Allah  (God).  See  the  obser- 
vation concerning  this  mark 
in  the  chapter  on  shields. 


55.  January's  cuirass;  seventeenth 
century.  G.  133,  Muse'e 
d'Artilleiie,  Paris,  Same  ob- 
servations as  the  preceding 
number. 

*  The  janissaries  (a  name  derived 
from  the  two  Turkish  words,  itn! 
tchcri,  signifying  new  soldiers)  com- 
posed the  infantry  of  tho  Turkish 
militia.  They  were  organised  in 
1362  by  Amurath  I ,  and  almost  ell 
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THE  ABM  GUARD. 

The  arm-guard,  properly  so  called  (German,  Armschiene ; 
French,  brassard),  did  not  form  any  essential  part  of  ancient 
armour;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  to  have  been  in  some 
instances  used  by  the  ancient  nations  as  well  as  by  bar- 
barians during  the  brazen  age ;  it  was  then  in  the  form  of  a 
screw,  as  already  shown  above. 

During  that  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  plate  armour  was 
not  yet  invented,  the  coat  of  mail  often  had  sleeves  which 
formed  a  protection  for  the  arm.  These  terminated  in  the 
chain  mail  mitten,  or  gauntlet  without  fingers,  and  were 
superseded  at  first  by  boiled  leather  plates,  and  later  by 
steel  ones.  There  were  both  single  and  double  arm-guards, 
and  also  the  arm-guard  complete,  which  protected  the  upper 
and  lower  portion  of  the  arm,  and  was  joined  together 
by  the  elbow-piece.  The  large  tilting  arm-guards  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  used  only  for  the  left 
arm,  and  had  often  a  fixed  gauntlet  without  joints ;  they  were 
generally  worn  instead  of  the  manteau  (Formes.  The  shape 
and  size  of  the  elbow  and  shoulder  pieces  are  always  a  help 
towards  recognising  the  date  of  a  complete  arm-guard,  which 
was  generally  hinged,  and  protected  the  arm  entirely. 


1.  Ann-gourd    with   mitten    (Ann- 

tchuti  mil  Maschen-Fn< 
tchtJi)  of  a  COBt  of  mail. 

2.  Complete  Gothic  arm-guard  with 

el  how,  upper  arm- piece,  and 
gauntlet,  from  a  monument  of 
1460  in  Oxfordshire.  The 
elbow-pieces  are  very  large, 


3.  Gothic  ann-gnard  with  elbow 
and  upper  ami-piece,  to  protect 
the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the 
arm ;   middle  of   the  fifteenth 


5.  Complete  arm-guard,  protecting, 
like  the  preceding  ones,  the 
upper  nnd  lower .  part  of  the 
arm.  It  is  ornamented  with 
bands  of  embossed  work,  which, 
as  well  as  the  shape  of  the 
elbow-piece,  indicate  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  centnty  or  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  for 
these  kinds  of  armour  were 
contemporaneous  with  the 
fluted  suits  celled  Maximilian 
and  Milanese  armour. 


Arm-guards. 


6.  Arm-guard,  with  elbow  and 
upper  arm-piece;  part  ofa  fluted, 
or  Maximilian,  suit  of  armour; 
end  of  tbe  fifteenth, or  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century. 


7.  Ann-guard,  with  elbow  and  nppor 
arm-piece ;  end  of  tbe  sixteenth 


g.  Lower-arm  guard:  tbe  inner 
arm-pinto  is  pierced  with  eight 
square  holes. 

Spengtl  Collection  at  Munich. 


Gorman  tilting  arm-guard,  with 
mitten,  for  the  left  hand ;  end  of 
tbe  fifteenth  century. 


10.  German  tilting  arm-guard,  with 
mitten,  for  the  left  hand  ;  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. All  these  gunrda  protect 
the  upper  and  lower  arm. 
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THE  GAUNTLET. 

The  shape  of  the  gauntlet  or  armed  glove  (Kampfhandschuh 
or  Gefingerte  Handtatze  in  German),  which  covered  not  only 
the  hand,  but  part  of  the  arm,  is,  as  well  as  the  solcret  or 
shoe,  a  great  help  towards  the  classification  of  a  suit  of 
armour,  for  both  one  and  the  other  have  undergone  great 
changes.  It  appears  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  use  of 
the  gauntlet  proper  does  not  date  farther  back  than  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Martyrologium,  the  Pruden- 
tius  Psychomachia,  the  Biblia  Sacra,  the  Aelfric,  the  Jere- 
mias  Apocalypsis,  the  embroidery  on  the  mitre  of  Seligenthal, 
and  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  authorities  which  have  already 
been  cited,  and  which  date  from  the  ninth  to  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  always  represent  the  warrior  with  bare 
hands,  but  the  seal  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  (1157-1173) 
shows  the  hand  of  the  king  already  protected  by  a  sort  of 
continuation  of  the  chain  mail  sleeve,  forming  a  bag  or 
mitten,  in  which  the  thumb  alone  has  a  separate  place.  A 
warrior  in  the  illustrations  of  the  German  JSneid  of  Henry 
of  Waldeck,  thirteenth  century,  with  a  crested  heaume,  and 
riding  a  horse  covered  with  ringed  or  trellised  armour,  has 
the  hand  covered  with  a  mail  mitten,  or  with  a  continuation 
of  the  sleeve  of  the  coat,  which  seems  to  be  trellised  if  not 
already  plated. 

The  first  real  gauntlet  had  separate  fingers,  and  was 
covered  with  scales,  plates,  or  some  other  overlapping  plates 
of  iron ;  the  back  of  the  hand  was  protected  by  a  plate  of 
metal  or  leather,  such  as  is  represented  on  the  tombstone 
of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg,  carved 
in  1352,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Frankfort,  where  this  prince 
was  poisoned  in  1349.  We  recognise  this  kind  of  gauntlet 
in  an  Italian  painting  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  pos- 
session of  M.  Odet  at  Sitten.  The  illuminations  in  a  manu- 
script of  Roman  history  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Arsenal  at  Paris,  probably  executed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  still  represent 
all  the  men-at-arms  with  their  hands  protected  only  by 
the  mitten,  made  by  a  continuation  of  the  mail  sleeve,  which 
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shows  How  far  the  Burgundian  equipment  was  behind  that  of 
other  nations. 

The  mitten  (Fausihandschuh),  a  kind  of  gauntlet  in  which 
the  fingers  were  not  separated,  and  with  plates  of  steel  placed 
so  as  to  move  with  the  principal  movements  of  the  hand, 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  armour 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  catalogue  of  Dezeet,  the  bronze 
statuette  of  William  VI.  (1404-1417)  at  Amsterdam,  and 
the  armour  of  Frederick  I.,  Palatine  or  the  Bhine,  preserved 
in  the  Ambras  Collection  at  Vienna,  show  that  the  mitten 
was  everywhere  used  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  it  is  to  the  articulated  gauntlet  that  Bayard's 
favourite  proverb  applies,  "  Co  que  gantelet  gagne,  gorgerin 
le  mange/'  also  the  terms  of  " throwing  the  gauntlet" 
and  "  falsing  the  gauntlet,"  which  in  the  fifteenth  century 
occur  in  the  French  language. 

There  are,  however,  some  German  suits  of  armour  where 
the  gauntlets  have  already  separate  spaces  for  the  fingers, 
like  those  in,  the  Museum  of  Sigmaringen,  and  a  large 
number  of  suits  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  more  especially  tilting  suits, 
are  provided  with  mittens.  See  the  harness  of  Maximilian  I. 
(1459-1519)  in  the  Ambras  Collection  and  in  the  Imperial 
Arsenal  of  Vienna. 

The  articulated  gauntlet  came  into  general  use  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  not  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  the  time  when  the  pistol  made  its  appearance,  as 
compilers  insist ;  nevertheless  almost  all  the  fluted  suits  of 
armour  have  the  inarticulated  gauntlet.  The  gauntlet  with 
separate  fingers — in  which  the  fore-finger  has  fifteen,  the 
ring  finger  sixteen,  and  the  middle  finger  has  twenty-two 
small  plates  or  scales,  while  the  reverse  or  outside  of  the 
glove  is  composed  only  of  three  or  four  plates — was  in  use 
contemporaneously  with  the  mitten,  but  after  a  little  while 
this  latter  fell  into  disuse  and  disappeared.  Several  of  these 
gauntlets  were  provided  with  a  screw  ring  on  a  pivot,  by 
which  means  the  closed  hand  might  be  fixed  on  to  the  sword 
or  handle  of  the  hammer,  like  the  curious  specimen  which 
the  Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna  possesses,  and  which  forms 
part  of  a  suit  of  armour  attributed  to  Charles  V. 

Several  of  these  iron  gauntlets  are  studded  with  nail-heads 
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placed  on  the  outside  of  the  glove,  and  in  inverted  positions, 
but  the  reason  of  these  excrescences  is  not  known  to  us.* 

The  tilting  gauntlet  arm-guard,  for  the  left  arm,  was  a 
piece  of  defensive  armour  which  belonged  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  About  a  hundred  years  later  were 
worn  the  "  gauntlet  tilting  shield,"  the  "  sword  gauntlet/' 
and  the  "  gauntlet  for  bear-hunting."  The  last  articulated 
gauntlet  was  soon  afterwards  replaced  by  the  glove  with 
deerskin  gauntlet,  such  as  was  worn  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

In  England,  however,  during  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  gloves  armed  with  scales  were  worn ;  a  specimen  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Meyrick  Collection. 

*  They  served  probably  to  increase  the  power  of  a  blow  from  the  fist, 
being  analogous  to  the  cettm  of  olassio,  or  "  knuckle-duster  "  of  modern 
times.— Translator. 
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Gauntlets. 


1.  Gauntlet  with  separately  articu- 
lated fingers  {Gefingerter 
Kampfhand$chuh,  or  Gefin- 
gerte  Taize  t  from  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Roman  king,  Giin- 
ther  of  Bchwarzburg,  erected  in 
1352,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


2.  Mitten  (Faudhandickuh),  fif- 
teenth century ;  the  thumb  alone 
is  separate. 


3.  Mitten  gauntlet,  in  which  the 
fingers  are  indicated ;  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 


4.  Mitten  gauntlet. 


5.  Id.,  id. 

Collection    of    Baron    des    Mazi*, 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 


6.  German  gauntlet;  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 


Gauntlets. 
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7.  Articulated  gauntlet,  sixteenth 
century,  which  closes  by  means 
of  a  screw-ring  and  pivot.  It 
belongs  to  a  snit  of  armour  in 
the  Imperial  Arsenal  at  Vienna. 


8.  German    articulated     gauntlet ; 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


9.  Kitten     gauntlet    of    a 
"Maximilian"  armour; 


fluted 
latter 

half  of  the  fifteenth  century.* 
Author's  Collection. 


10.  Articulated  gauntlet  of  a  fluted 

•  Maximilian " armour;  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century. 

11.  Gauntlet  of  a  German  Better; 

beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

12.  English  gauntlet  in    deerskin 

covered   with    scales;   seven- 
teenth century. 

*  The  fluted  armour  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century 
bw  generally  articulated  gauntlets, 
and  the  bear  8  paw-shaped  eoleret. 
(See  Nos.  11  and  13  in  the  chapter 
wSolereU.) 


11 
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Oatmileta. 


13.  Gauntlet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
iron,  for  the  left  hand,  used  in  bear- 
hunting.  It  is  armed  with  darts,  and 
two  daggers  sharpened  like  a  saw. 
The  weapon  is  more  fanciful  than 
useful,  and  most  probably  extremely 
local,  as  it  is  very  seldom  met  with. 

Ambroa  Collection. 


14.  German  gauntlet,  in  iron,  for  the  left 
hand,  with  a  large  arm-guard,  or  small 
buckler,  and  a  sword  fastened  to  it. 
This  gauntlet,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
appears  also  to  have  been  intended  for 
bear-hunting.  These  pieces  of  armour 
are  very  rare ;  they  must  have  been 
very  little  known,  and  probably  only 
in  the  North. 


v 
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GREAVES,  OB  LEGGINGS. — HOSE,  MAIL  AND  STRAPPED. — FOOT 
COVEBING8  GALLED  BOLERET8,  AMD  SHOES. — WAR  BOOTS 
AND   HOSE. 

All  the  manuscripts  of  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century 
show  the  warrior  without  either  leggings  or  greaves  (Bern- 
tchienen  and  Ketterwtrumpfe),  and  if  he  be  not  represented 
without  any  protection  whatever  on  the  legs,  he  has  them 
bound  only  with  thongs  of  leather.  Even  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestries,  which  nevertheless  do  not  date  farther  back  than 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  William  the  Conqueror 
alone  has  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  protected,  while 
none  of  his  warriors  wear  leggings,  either  of  mail  or  other 
materials.  Dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  cuishes  and 
leggings  with  foot-soles  of  one  piece  are  almost  invariably 
made  of  iron  chain-mail. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  first  plated 
greaves  appeared  in  France  (Beinschienen  in  German,  and 
tumeUerea  or  greves  in  French),  the  buckled  knee-caps  (Knie- 
stiicke),  and  the  cuishes.  (Dieting  or  Schenkelschienen) :  they 
were  at  first  made  in  boiled  leather,  and  afterwards  in  iron 
or  steel.  In  Germany,  greaves  and  solerets  had  already 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  the  monu- 
ment at  Merseburg  shows. 

At  first  only  the  front  of  the  leg  was  protected  by  the 
plate,  which  was  fastened  by  thongs  on  the  chain-mail 
legging.  The  tombstone  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings,  erected  in 
1347,  seems  to  prove  that  the  English  knight  of  that 
period  still  wore  the  leggings  and  greaves  in  mail,  while  the 
monument  of  Merseburg,  of  the  eleventh  century;  the 
miniatures  on  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Berlin,  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  and  the  "Lancelot  of  the  Lake,"  1860, 
already  depict  the  plate  armour  which  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt ;  for  after  the 
Merseburg  monument  and  the  thirteenth-century  manuscript 
at  Berlin,  the  tomb  of  Berthold,  who  died  in  1258,  offers  the 
most  ancient  evidence,  on  which  this  novel  kind  of  armour 
is  represented. 

The  solerets  (Eisenschuh)  were  articulated  plates  or  cover- 
ings for  the  feet  in  iron ;  they  do  not  appear  to  date  farther 
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than  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  shoes 
which  Rodolph  the  Swabian  wears  on  a  monument  of  1080  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Merseburg  do  not  show  any  plates.  The 
first  known  soleret  is  pointed,  like  the  soleret  "  a  la  pou- 
laine  "  (so  called  from  potdaine,  the  prow  of  a  galley),  and 
which  is  wrongly  considered  to  belong  only  to  the  fifteenth 
century. 

An  incontrovertible  proof  that  this  fashion  already  existed 
in  the  twelfth  century  is  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Byzantine  princess  Anna  Comnena  (1080-1148),  where  the 
authoress  says,  "  the  Frank  is  terrible  when  on  horseback, 
but  should  he  fall,  the  knight  scarcely  appears  the  same 
person,  so  weighted  is  he  by  his  shield,  and  the  long-pointed 
shoes,  which  prevent  his  walking,  and  render  him  an  easy 
prisoner."  The  German  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  also  depicts  the  knights  with 
shoes  a  la  potdaine,  a  fashion  which  came  originally  from 
Hungary,  where  it  universally  prevailed  during  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is,  however,  also  attributed  to  Falco  IV.,  Count 
of  Anjou  (1087),  and  to  Henry  II.  (1154-1189)  of  England, 
who  adopted  it  to  hide  a  deformity,  which  gave  him  the 
name  of  Cornadu  or  Gornatus.  At  the  battle  of  Sempach 
(1386)  the  knights  after  dismounting  from  horseback  cut  off  the 
long  ends  of  their  solerets.  The  shoe  "  a  la  poulaine,"  which  had 
disappeared  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to 
make  way  for  the  "  demi-poulaine  "  or  "  ogivale  de  lanoette," 
reappears  towards  the  end  of  this  century,  and  reigns  anew 
during  the  fourteenth,  in  which  century,  however,  from  1440 
to  1470,  was  worn  also  the  shape  "arc  tiers  point,"  and 
towards  1485  the  "  demi-sabot "  or  the  "  demi  pied  d'ours." 
The  "sabot"  or  "pied  d'ours,"  a  style  belonging  to  the 
fluted  armour,  was  worn  from  1490  to  1560,  and  was  followed 
by  the  "  bee  de  cane."  This  last  soleret  was  replaced  by 
the  boot  and  top-boot.  The  knowledge  of  the  differently 
shaped  foot-coverings  adopted  by  the  Christians  in  Europe 
during  the  different  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Re- 
naissance are  highly  important  for  the  classification  of 
sculptures,  miniatures,  and  arms,  for  military  equipment  has 
always  been  subject  to  the  influences  of  fashion  which  governs 
civil  costumes. 


Leggings,  Thonged  and  Mailed. 


1.  Legging  bound  with  thongs,  in 

use  before  the  eleventh  century, 

2.  Iron  mail  legging,  which  belongs 

to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  disappears  partly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth, when  it  ia  replaced  by 
the  greaved  eoleret. 

3.  First  greaved  aoleret  known,  from 

the  tomb  of  Bodolph  the 
Bwabian,  1080,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Meraeljurg. 


4.  Boleret  "a  la  ponlaine,"  of  the 

twelfth,    thirteenth,    and    first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  centnry. 

5.  Soleret  "  demi-pontaine "  or  ogi- 

vale  lancette;  end  of  the  four- 
teenth centnry. 


6  and  7.  Solereto  "a  la  ponlaine  f 

fifteenth  century. 
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Or  eaves  and  Soleret 8. 


8.  Soleret  "are  tiers  point,"  worn 
from  1450  to  1485. 


9.  Soleret,  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  from  bus -reliefs  in 
marble  on  the  triumphs!  arch 
of  Alphonso  V.,  King  of  Arra- 
gon,  at  Naples,  erected  on  his 
entry  there,  in  1443.  This  same 
shape  of  iron  shoe  may  be  seen 
also  on  a  piece  of  earthenware 
of  Nuremberg  which  forms  part 
of  the  author's  collection,  and 
the  subject  of  which  represents 
Charlemagne. 


10.  Greave  with  soleret  "demi- 
sabot,"  in  use  about  1480  and 
1485 :  it  forms  part  of  a  German 
fluted  suit,  called  "Maximi- 
lian," in  the  author's  collection. 
The  mitten  gauntlets  of  this 
suit,  as  well  as  the  shape  ot 
the  soleret,  indicate  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth,  and  slightly 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 


11.  "Sabot,"  or  bear's  paw-shaped 

soleret,     sixteenth      century 
(1490-1560). 

Mudcum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

12.  Persian  greave,  from  a  manu- 

script of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
a  copy  of  the  Schah  Nameh. 
Library  of  Munich. 


Greaves  and  Topioois. 


13.  Greflvo  with  soleret  shaped  like 
a  bear's  paw,  from  a  suit  of 
Maximilian  or  Milanese  ar- 
mour, in    ubo    from   1490  to 


11.  Greave  with  eoleret  lea  de  cane, 
from  a  suit  of  armour  Id  ueo 
about    1560.     This   kind  of 

*  aoleret  muat  not  be  confounded 
with  those  called  ogixxde  lien 
point  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


15.  Top-boot  of  carabineer  of  1680. 


16.  French  top-boot  In  leather  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  (1715 
—1774).  They  arc  in  the 
shape  of  gaiters  laced  up  one 
aide,  the  tope  being  famished 
with  three  buttons.  They  are 
square-toed  and  high-heeled  ; 
the  spars  belong  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louts  XIV.,  and 
are  very  like  those  of  Mexico. 

A.  325,  Muteum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 
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THE  BPUB. 


The  spur,  from  the  Italian  vper&ne,  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  called  carcaire,  from  the  the  Latin  calear  (German, 
Sporn),  is  composed  of  the  shank  (German,  BugdX  the 
spur-neck  (Hals  in  German),  and  the  prick  or  rowel  (ataehd 
or  Bad  in  German). 

The  spur  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Romans, 
who  introduced  it  most  probably  among  the  Gauls.  Neither 
the  horsemen  on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  nor  those  on  Persian 
or  Egyptian  monuments,  have  spurs,  while  the  Greeks  of 
the  Heroic  Ages,  who  had  neither  cavalry  nor  even  a  verb 
in  their  language  to  express  mounting  on  horseback,  were 
also  ignorant  of  this  appliance. 

The  most  ancient  spurs  were  those  made  with  a  single 
point  of  a  conical  shape,  which  was  very  thick  and  riveted  on 
at  right  angles  to  the  shank.  About  the  tenth  century  the 
spur  began  to  show  a  slighter  and  sharper  point,  towards 
the  eleventh  century  it  became  longer,  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  curved  upwards.  The  rowel  we  find  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  wheel,  by  the  number  and  length 
of  its  points,  indicates  quite  as  well  as  the  shank  and  point, 
the  epoch  to  which  the  spur  belongs.  English  heraldry  con- 
siders the  mullet  or  heraldic  star  to  be  derived  from  the  five- 
pointed  rowel  of  the  spur,  though  most  of  these  rowels  belong 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  England  the  six-pointed 
rowel  was  unknown  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1422); 
but  some  are  to  be  seen  in  the  illuminations  of  the  Histoire 
Bomaine,  a  Burgundian  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
present  in  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  of  Paris. 

In  Germany  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  the  eight- 
pointed  rowel  was  used,  a  fact  proved  by  the  spurs  of  that 
time  that  are  in  the  National  Museum  of  Munich,  which 
belonged  to  the  knights  of  Heideck  and  the  Duke  Alhrecht  II. 
of  Bavaria. 

,  These  spurs  all  show  a  wonderful  degree  of  finish  in  their 
make,  considering  the  early  period  at  which  they  were  manu- 
factured, and  are  also  noticeable  on  account  of  the  shape 
of  their  shank,  which  indicates  that  they  were  worn  over 
an  iron  greave,  of  which  the  part  covering  the  tendon 
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formed  an  acute  angle.  Before  the  time  of  greaves  or  plates, 
as  also  later,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  top-boots 
had  displaced  greaves,  the  branches  of  the  spur  were  rounded. 

The  spur-neck,  which  in  the  time  when  tournaments  were 
most  in  fashion,  about  the  fifteenth  century,  was  extrava- 
gantly long,  became  shorter  again  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
at  which  time  spurs  had  often  rowels  of  twelve,  fifteen,  and 
even  eighteen  points. 

The  spur  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  was  small  and  some- 
times embellished  with  perforations,  whilst  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  it  was  in  the  Mexican  shape,  with  a  large  spur- 
neck  cut  in  open-work  and  with  very  large  rowels,  generally 
of  nine  points.  After  the  fifteenth  century  the  number  of 
the  points  cannot  be  taken  always  as  a  guide,  as  they  varied 
according  to  the  time  and  the  country.  Of  all  accoutrements 
the  spur  is  the  most  difficult  to  classify  in  correct  chrono- 
logic order. 
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Spurs. 


1  b  and  2.  German  spun  in  iron,  of 
the  eighth  century,  found  at 
Groschnowitz,  near  Oppeln. 

Museum  of  Berlin. 

1  A.  Gold  spur  belonging  to  Char- 
lemagne. 
Museum  of  (he  Louvre*  Parte. 

3.  Danish  spur  in  bronze,  of  the 
eighth  century,  with  an  iron 
point. 

Museum  of  Copenhagen, 

4.  German  spur  in  iron,  of  the  eighth 
century,  found  at  Gnevikon  in 
Buppln. 

Museum  of  Berlin. 

5.  German  spur  in  iron,  of  the  tenth 
century,  found  at  Brandenburg. 

Author's  Collection, 

6.  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  spur  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

Tower  of  London. 

7.  German  spur  of  the  tenth  oen- 
tury,  found  at  Constance. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

8.  German  spur  in  iron,  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

9.  German  spur  in  iron,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  copied  from 
the  frescoes  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Brunswick,  painted  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  died  in 
1195. 

10.  English  spur,  found  at  Chester- 
ford  ;  twelfth  oentury. 

Neville  Museum  at  Audley  End. 

11.  Spur  copied  from  a  reliquary  of 
the  twelfth  century,  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  King  of 
Hanover. 

12.  Spur  in  iron,  of  the  thirteenth 
oentury. 

Hanover  Museum. 

13.  Swiss  spur  in  iron,  of  the  thir- 
teenth oentury,  found  in  the  lake  of  Morat. 

Gymnasium  Collection  at  Morat. 
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14.  German  spur  in  iron,  of  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 

century,  found  at  Brandenburg. 

Author' $  Collection. 

15.  German  spar  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  eight- 

pointed  rowel,  found  in  the  tomb  of  a  knight  of  Heideck. 

Muteum  of  Munich. 

16.  German  spur  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  twelve- 

pointed  rowel.    It  belonged  to  Duke  Albrecht  II.  of  Bavaria. 

Muteum  of  Munich, 
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Spurs. 


17.  Italian  spur  in  iron,  of  the  four- 

teenth century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

18.  German  spur   in  iron,  of  the 

fourteenth  century,  found  at 
Constance. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

19.  Spur  in  copper,  of  the  fourteenth 

century. 

Meyrich  Collection. 

20.  Spur   in  iron  with    a   double 

neck,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, found  at  Mayence. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

21.  Spur  in  iron,  of  the  fifteenth 

century,    with    six  -  pointed 
rowel. 
Widter  Collection  at  Vienna. 

22.  German  Bpur  in  iron,  of  the 

fifteenth  century,  with  eight- 
pointed  rowel,  found  in  the 
isle  of  Rugen. 

Museum  of  Berlin. 

28.  Spur  in  iron,  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

24.  Moorish  spur  of   the  fifteenth 

century.  Museum  of  Artil- 
lery, Paris.  Similar  ones  in 
the  Ambras  Collection  are 
said  to  be  of  Polish  origin,  and 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

25.  Spur  with  stirrup  attached,  in 

gilt  copper,  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  belonged  to  Duke 
Christopher  of  Bavaria,  and  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of 
Munich. 


Spun. 

26.  German  spur  in  copper,  about 

10  inches  long,  of  the  end  of 

the  fifteenth  century. 

Sdter  and  Ambras  Collection*. 

27.  English  spur  in  copper,  about  5 

inches  long,  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Meyrick  Collection, 

28.  Spur  in  gilt  iron,  of  the  sixteenth 

century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

29.  Spur   in    iron,  of  the    seven- 

teenth century,  with  rounded 
branches. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

30.  English  spur  in  steel  of  the  six- 

teenth century. 

Meyrick  Collection. 

31.  German  spur  in  iron,  of  tho 

sixteenth  century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

82  a.  English  spur  in  gilt  iron.  It 
belonged  to  Ralph  Sadler  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (1547 
—1553). 

Meyrick  Collection. 

32  b.  German  spur,  copied  from 
one  on  a  suit  of  armour  for  a 
man  on  horseback. 

83.  German  spur,  said  to  be  of  six- 
teenth-century date.  It  has 
three  rowels,  and  is  of  a  very 
rare  shape.  The  author  be- 
lieves it  to  be  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  on  account  of 
the  rounded  branches. 

34.  Large  spur  in  blackened  iron, 
the  branches  of  which  are 
hollow,  and  served  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  concealed  despatches. 
The  heel  of  the  shank,  which 
unscrewed,  formed  the  mouth. 

85.  German  spur  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Museum  of  Dresden. 
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86.  English  spur  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century.  In  the 
Meyrick  Collection  it  is  said 
to  be  of  the  fifteenth;  but  the 
shape  of  the  bent  branch  ren- 
ders this  unlikely. 

37.  Spanish  spar  of  the  middle  of 

the  seventeenth  century, 
copied  from  a  work  by  a 
Spaniard,  in  which  it  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Alphonso 
Perez  de  Guzman,  who  was 
born  in  1278,  died  in  1320 ; 
but  at  that  time  the  rowel  was 
much  smaller,  and  had,  in 
fact,  barely  come  into  use. 
The  branches  are  rounded. 

38.  English  spur  of  the  sixteenth 

century. 

Meyrick  CoUection. 

39.  Spur  in  gilt  copper,  of  the  six- 

teenth century,  wrongly  attri- 
buted to  Louis  XIV.  (1643— 

1715). 

Museum  of  the  Louvre* 

40.  Spur  in  iron  of  the  reign  of 

Louis  XIV.  (1643—1715).    It 
resembles  the  Mexican  spurs. 
Author's  Collection. 

41.  German   spur   in  iron  of  the 

seventeenth  century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

42.  English  spur  of  the  end  of  the 

seventeenth     century,  called 

gaiter  spur. 

Meyrick  Collection. 

48.  Polish  spur  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 
Museums  of  Prague  and  Sig- 
maringeih 


8pUT8. 

44.  German  spur  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Muteum  of  Berlin. 

45  a.  Persian  spur  of  the  fifteenth 

century. 

Author's  Collection, 

46  b.  German  spur  of  the  seven- 

teenth century.  The  width 
and  shape  of  the  branohes 
show  that  this  spur  belongs 
to  a  time  when  greaves  were 
no  longer  worn.  For  the 
branohes  of  the  spurs  which 
were  worn  over  greaves  formed 
an  acute  angle,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  arched  or  curved. 

46.  Ancient  African  spur  in  iron. 

This  same  kind  is  in  use  at 
the  present  day. 

47.  Arab  spur,  in  use  at  the  present 

day. 

48.  Brazilian  spur,  in  use  at  the 

present  day. 
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HOB8E-ARMOUB. 

The  horse-armour  for  battle  and  tournaments  (Panzerdecke 
in  German)  is  often  wrongly  termed  caparisons  (derived  from 
the  Spanish  word  cape),  a  word  which  properly  means  only 
the  rich  coverings  or  housings  spread  over  the  back  of  the 
spare  horse  (destrier,  from  the  Latin  dexhra),  which  was  led 
along  on  the  right  hand  by  the  squire.  Horse-armour  during 
the  Middle  Ages  had  not  attained  the  same  degree  of  perfec- 
tion as  armour  for  men;  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  that  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  com- 
plete equipment,  which  consisted  of  the  chanfirein  (German, 
Ho8Stirne\  the  part  which  covers  the  forehead  of  tne  horse 
(and  which  was  either  open  or  shut,  i.e.,  with  or  without 
"  blinkers,"  to  prevent  the  horse  from  shying) ;  the  iettibre, 
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or  headpiece  (German,  Kopf stuck),  a  name  which  was  given 
to  the  plate  which  covered  the  juncture  of  the  chanfrein, 
neck-armour,  and  jaw-plates,  and  was  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  whole  head-armour  of  the  steed ;  the  mane-armour 
(Mahnenpanzer  or  KammJeappe  in  German ;  French,  barde  de 
criniere) ;  the  poitrail  (Brtistpanzer  or  Vordergebuge  in  German), 
or  breastplate,  fitted  either  with  hinges  or  like  a  flounce ;  the 
crupper  and  thigh-pieces  (German,  Krupp  und  Lendenpanzer  or 
Htntergebuge),  which  were  either  formed  in  one  piece,  which 
came  all  round  like  a  flounce,  or  else  in  two  pieces,  that  is 
to  say,  separated  under  the  tail ;  the  rear-protector  (German 
Schtoanzriempanzer) ;  the  side  pieces  or  flanchards  (Flanken- 
panzer  or  SeitenUdUer  in  German),  which  joined  the  front 
plate  or  breast-piece  to  the  thigh-pieces  and  croupiere;  the 
saddle  with  stirrups ;  the  bridle  and  bit ;  the  snaffle  bridle  and 
bossettes*  and  the  nose-band  or  horse-muzzle,  which  latter 
article  was  very  much  in  vogue  in  Germany  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  and,  according  to  the  Diversarum  gentium 
armatura  equestris,  a  MS.  of  about  1617,  was  used  by  all  the 
German  cavalry. 

This  assertion  appears  to  be  supported  by  doubtful 
authority;  for  the  muzzle,  which  was  placed  over  the 
nostrils,  was  only  an  ornament,  and  could  be  of  no  use 
in  war;  most  probably  it  was  only  used  at  festivals  to 
heighten  the  beauty  of  the  caparison,  as  proved  by  the 
drawings  of  Jobst  Amnion  in  his  Traiti  (Tequitaiion  civile. 
The  German  armourers  had  brought  horse-armour  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  a  picture  of  the  year  1480, 
preserved  in  the  Arsenal  of  Vienna,  represents  Master 
Albrecht,  armourer  to  the  Archduke  MftTimi1i^n>  mounted 
on  a  horse  furnished  with  articulated  greaves. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  horse- 
armour  was  of  mail,  as  in  many  countries  that  of  man  still 
was ;  but  it  was  covered  over  with  a  caparison  of  cloth.  The 
chanfirein  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  but  was  not  used  in 
Europe  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  for  before  this  date  the  head-stall  of  the 
horse  is  always  represented  as  being  made  of  mail,  or  of 
plates  of  boiled  leather. 

*  Bossettes:  these  are  ornaments  on  the  side  of  the  hit  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  the  piece  of  leather,  or  blinker,  which  covers  the  eyes 
of  the  mule. 


1.  Head-atoll  (Kop/ituek)    from    i 
MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


2.  Head-etall  of  the  fifteenth 
toy. 


5.  Closed  ckaiufron,  sixteenth  con- 

6.  Open  chamfron,   sixteenth  cen- 

tury, richly  embossed.  It 
is  part  of  a  set  of  horse- 
armour  of  the  Imperial  Arsenal 
of  Vienna.  The  Meyriel  and 
the  Ambras  Collections,  the 
Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna, 
the  Armoury  of  Madrid,  the 
Tower  of  London,  the  Museum 
of  Artillery,  the  Collection  of 
M.  le  Comte  de  Nienwer- 
terko,  etc..  all  possess  .  good 
specimens  of  this  piece  of  the 
home-armour,  on  which  tho 
makers  of  that  day  so  delighted 
to  exercise  their  inventive  and 
decorative  taste. 


7.  Crinet  or  mane-gtuird  (KBthnen- 
jxincer  or  Kaminkappe)  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  sixteen  th  century. 


6.  Crinet  and  garget  of  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Maximilian  L 
It  is  alternately  in  mail  and 
plate  armour.  Ambraa  Collec- 
tion. A  umiiar  one  in  the 
Nieuwarterke  Collection. 


9.  Poitrel  (Bruttpawer  or  Vorge- 
bige)  of  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 


10.  Poitrel  a  jape,  or  in  the  shape 
of  a  flonnoe,  of  the  sixteenth 

oentnry. 


11.  Poitrel  of  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth oentnry.  It  ii  part 
of  a  set  of  bone-armour  laid 
to    have    belonged  to  Maxi- 


ti  I, 


-intoriu  CoBeettm. 


12.  Flanchard   (.Flankenpanor)  of 
the  middle  of   the   fifteenth 


'■.  Flanchard  from  a  suit  of  nnuoar 
called  ajupe,iu  the  ibape  of  a 
Bounce. 


14.  Croupiire  or  hind-piece  with 
cuistards  [Krvpp  und  Lenden- 
panzer  or  HinttrgtbSgt),  from 
a  suit  of  horse-armonr  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
said  to  nave  belonged  to 
Maximilian  I. 

Ambrai  Collection. 


15.  Croupiers  or  hind-piece  a  jupt, 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 


1G.   Croupier*  or  hind-piece  a  jape 

and  trelliaed,  of  the  second 

half  of  the  fifteenth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Atnbrat  Collection. 


17.  Tail-gnard 


(Schwanaicm- 
Meyrick  Collection. 


Leg-guard  of  German  horse- 
armour;  copied  from  a  paint- 
ing of  1480  in  the  Arsenal  of 
Vienna,  representing  the  horse 
of  Master  Albrecht,  the  ar- 
mourer of  the  Archduke; 
Maximilian. 


(JuauOorb  or 
XaMnband).  The  Museum 
of  Sigioaringon,  Tower  of 
London,  Arsenal  of  Turin, 
Museum  of  Artillery,  at  Paris, 
Ambras  and  Mejrick  Col- 
lections, all  have  similar  ones. 


20.  Front  piece  of  horse-armon  r, 
compriidng  bead-etall,  potrraf. 
neck-guard,  with  a  middle  used 
at  tournaments  that  protected 
the  logs  and  chest  of  the  rider  ; 
from  an  engraving  in  the 
Tournierbueh  (book  on  tourna- 
ments) of  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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THE   SADDLE. 

The  saddle  (from  the  Latin  sella)  seems  to  hare  been  an* 
known  in  ancient  times  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs  show  neither  saddles  nor  stirrups,  and 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  horse  is  invariably  harnessed 
to  the  chariot.  The  Greeks,  who  had  no  cavalry,  nor  even  a 
word  in  their  language  to  express  the  action  of  riding,  could 
not  have  known  much  about  an  article  which  even  the  Romans 
did  not  possess  till  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Zonoras, 
an  author  of  that  time,  is  the  first  to  describe  a  saddle, 
properly  so  called,  in  giving  the  account  of  a  combat  fought 
in  the  year  340  between  Constans  and  his  brother  Con- 
stantino. 

The  use  of  the  saddle  in  Scandinavia  dates  as  far  back  as 
the  iron  age,  that  is,  to  a  time  perhaps  anterior  to  the  sixth 
century,  judging  from  the  bronze  pommels  and  stirrups  that 
are  preserved  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum;  and  the  Codex 
Aureus  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  represents  the  German 
courser  with  a  saddle  and  stirrups.  In  France  there  is  a 
bas-relief  of  this  date  (?)  at  Saint-Julien  de  Brioude  (Haute 
Loire),  on  which,  as  also  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  saddles 
and  stirrups  are  represented. 

The  saddle  used  in  battle  was  almost  exactly 'the  same 
shape  at  first  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cantle,  which  was  much  lower.  The 
saddle  used  at  tournaments  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  had  two  sorts  of  sheaths  or  guards,  which  covered 
entirely  the  legs,  the  thighs,  the  hips,  and  even  came  as  high 
as  the  chest :  these  were  originally  made  of  wood,  but  sub- 
sequently of  iron. 

The  five  specimens  of  these  curious  saddles  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  to  be  found  at  Begensburg,  at  Constance,  at 
Schaffhausen,  at  the  Tower  of  London,  and  at  the  Germanic 
Museum  at  Nuremberg. 
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War-saddles. 


1.  German  war-saddle  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century. 

Codex  Aureus  of  Saint  GalL 


2.  Norman  war-saddle  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Bayeux  Tapestry. 


3.  Bohemian  war-saddle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

MS.  of  Boledav  in  the  Library  of 
Raudniix. 


4.  German  war-saddle  of  the  thirteenth 

century. 
MS.  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  in  the  Munich 
Library, 


5.  German  war-saddle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

MS.  of  the  German  JEneid  in  the 
Library  at  Berlin. 


G.   War-saddle   from  an   ivory  of   the 
fourteenth  century. 


7,  Italian  war-saddle,  copied  from  a 
piece  of  printed  cloth  of  tho  four- 
teenth century. 

Odet  CeStctioa  at  Bitten. 


:.  Italian  war-saddle  of  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Copied 
from  an  equestrian  statue  of  Bar- 
tolomeo  Colleoni  at  Venice. 


i.  German  war-aaddle  of  the  fifteenth 
Miueitm  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 


10.  German  wnr-mddle  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  aii teen  th  cen- 
tury, found  at  Bttubnlg. 

Mtutxm  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 


II.  Persian  war-aaddle,  bom  a  copy 
of  the  Schah  Kameh,  written 
about  1C00. 

jraarua  of  Jfaaufi. 


Tiiting-saddles. 
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12.  Til  ting-saddle,  either  German  or  Swiss,  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  from  the  Arsenal  of  Schaffhausen,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
used  in  the  tournament  held  in  that  town  in  1392.  It  is  of  wood 
covered  over  with  pig-skin,  and  is  not  very  unlike  the  saddles  that 
are  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  in  the  Museum  of  Ratisbon, 
excepting  that  the  horseman  is  meant  to  sit  down  instead  of 
standing,  as  he  must  have  done  in  those  mentioned.  It  measures 
about  3  feet  8  inches  in  height,  but  the  part  meant  to  protect  the 
stomach  and  chest  is  only  22  inches,  whilst  in  the  other  saddles  it 
is  about  26  inches  high. 
Museum  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Schaffhausen,  and  also  in  the  Renne" 
Collection  at  Constance, 

13.  German  tilting-saddle  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  beginning 

of  the  fifteenth  century,  originally  in  the  Penker  Collection  at 
Berlin.  It  is  about  5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  4  feet  in  length,  and 
protected  entirely  the  legs  and  chest  of  the  rider,  who  stood  up  in 
the  stirrups. 

Tower  of  London. 

14.  Saddle,  similar  to  the  preceding  one ;  it  belonged  to  the  PauUtorfer 

family,  which  became  extinct  in  1622.  It  bears  the  colours  of 
that  family.  The  height  is  only  3  feet  4  inches,  and  it  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was 
hung  up  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Minorites  at  Ratisbon,  where  the 
vaults  of  the  Paulstorfer  are,  but  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Ratisbon.  M.  Hans  "Weiningen  has  kindly  copied  it  for  me.  In 
the  Germanic  Museum  there  is  a  similar  one,  which  belonged  to 
the  same  family. 


Saddle,. 


15,  German  saddle  in  ivory,  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Heyrick,  Ambras,  and  Sieu 
wcrkerke  Co  1  1m  t  ion  3,  find 
also  those  in  the  Museums  of 
Monbijnu  nt  Berlin,  and  Bruns- 
wick. This  last  belonged  to 
Duke  Magnus,  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Liefenhaosen. 
The  saddle  in  tbe  Tower  of 
London  has  the  following  in- 
scription : 

■  lih  h"fT del  jxittn 
Hilf  Hot  wal  aiif  .land  Jargtr  .Yam." 

I  hope  for  the  boit,  If  God  help  mr  in  Ibe 
nun*  of  Saint  Owrge. 


16.  German  tilting- saddle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  the 
TouTnierbuck.  It  U  like  Nos. 
12,  13,  and  14,  but  it  differs 
from  these  saddles  of  the  four- 
teenth, in  being  much  lower, 
and  that  it  does  not  entirely 
cover  the  legs  aud  cheat. 

These  five  specimens,  which  may 
be  found  at  Scliaffliauaen,  Constance, 
Nuremberg,  and  London,  are  the 
only  ones  that  the  author  has  been 
able  to  find  in  European  collections. 
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THE  8TIBBT7P. 

The  stirrup,  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  strivarium  or 
8traperium  (Steigbugel  in  German),  is  composed  of  the  flat 
piece  where  the  foot  rests,  and  the  ring  through  which  the 
strap  that  fastens  it  to  the  saddle  passes. 

As  the  saddle  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  stirrup  was  not  used  before  the  fourteenth 
century ;  at  which  time  the  author  Zonoras  lived,  who  is  the 
first  who  mentions  a  saddle,  in  his  description  of  the  combat 
in  340  a.d.  between  Constans  and  his  brother  Constantine. 

The  shape  of  the  stirrup  has  varied  very  much,  according 
to  the  time  and  people.  At  first  it  was  only  a  strap,  *  to 
which  was  subsequently  added  a  fiat  piece  of  wood  or  metal, 
and  afterwards  it  was  of  a  triangular  shape,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  Cathedral  of  Brunswick. 

The  pyrophore  stirrup  had  a  lantern  to  it,  which  gave 
light  and  warmed  the  feet  of  the  rider,  but  not  a  single 
specimen  is  to  be  found  in  any  museum.  The  stirrups 
used  by  women,  as  well  as  those  used  in  battle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  took  the  place  of  the  soleret,  aro 
closed  at  one  end,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  foot. 

*  See  the  knight  on  the  bas-relief  of  Brioude. 
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Stirrups. 


1.  Mussulman-Spanish  stirrup  of  the 
twelfth  century.  This  specimen 
is  about  18  inches  high,  and  13 
inches  wide.  It  belonged  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  I., 
who  sent  it,  not  long  before 
bis  death,  to  Austria,  where  it 
is  now  in  the  Ambras  Collection. 
This  valuable  stirrup  in  iron, 
judging  from  the  work,  belongs 
to  the  Romanic  period,  and 
was  most  likely  taken  over  to 
America  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  captured  it  from  the 
Moors.  Similar  stirrups  are  in 
the  collection  of  M.  Cule- 
mann  at  Hanover,  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Lyons,  and  in  the 
possession  of  an  antiquary  at 
Geneva. 


2.  German  stirrup   of   the  twelfth 

century,  from  the  frescoes  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Brunswick. 

3.  German   Btirrup  in  iron,  of  the 

thirteenth  century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 


4.  Spaniah  stirrup  in  iron,  of  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  attributed  in  the  Armoury 
of  Madrid,  where  it  is  preserved, 
to  King  James  the  Conqueror, 
who  died  in  1276. 


Stirrupi 


5.  Arab  stirrup  in  iron,  of  the  com- 

mencement of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  richly  engraved 
with  gold  and  silver. 

AuUior't  CoOeetiott. 

6.  English  urieret   stirrup  in  iron,  of 

the  fifteenth  century. 

Waraick  Coitie. 

7.  English  talent  stirrup  in  iron  ;  it 

is  meant   for  the  right  foot, 

(Query:  meant  for  female  use?) 

Meyrick  Collection. 

B.  Iron  stirrup  of  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  belongs  to 
a  carved  ivory  saddle  in  tbo 
Historical  Museum  of  Mon- 
bijon  at  Berlin. 

9.  Iron   stirrup  of  the  end  of  the 

fifteenth  century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

10.  Tilting  ^or.query,  ladies')  stirrup 

of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
ornamented  with  armorial 
bearings,  and  the  work  is  per- 

G.  3C1,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paru. 

1L.  Large  iron  stirrup,  8  inches 
wide,  6)  inches  high,  belong- 
ing to  the  sixteenth  century, 

National  Museum  of  Prague. 

12.  Stirrup  from  a  set  of  armour  for 
man  and  horse,  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Artenal  of  Berlin. 


Stirrups. 

13.  Large  Baropen   stirrup  in  iron,  of 
tlio   beginning  if  the  sixteenth 
century. 
G.  130,  Xuteum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 


14.  Polish  stirrup  in  iron,  perforated 
work,  of  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Amino*  Collection. 


15.  Small  Btirrap  to  be  used  with  ■ 
aolertt  at  tho  bee  de  rant  shape 
(1585). 


16.  Stirrup  in  chued  iron,  probably  for 
a  mule.  It  belonged  to  the  sii- 
teentb  century. 

Author" i  Collection. 


19.  Stirrup  in  embossed  and  perforated 
Tower  of  London. 


Stirrups. 
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20.  Hungarian  stirrup  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  covered 
over  with  silver  filigree  work, 
and  ornamented  with  gilt 
rosettes  and  precious  stones. 
Ambras  Collection. 


21.  Persian  stirrup  from  a  MS.  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 


22.  Arab  stirrup  in  perforated  iron. 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Porta. 


23.  Stirrup  in  yellow  copper  of  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 


24.  German  stirrup  in  iron  of  the 

seventeenth  century,  found  at 

Dielfort. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

25.  German  stirrup  in  iron  of  the 

seventeenth  century. 

Museum  at  Cassel. 


26.  Iron  stir i  up  used  in  the  north  of 
Africa. 


1* 


«J 
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THE   BRIDLE. 

The  bridle,  a  word  derived  from  the  Celtic  brid  (Zaum  in 
German),  consists  of  the  head-stall  with  frontal,  of  the  bit, 
and  of  the  reins. 

The  bit  is  usually  either  solid  or  with  branches. 

The  name  snaffle  (French,  bridon  ;  German,  Trerue)  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  jointed  bit  with  branches,  and  sometimes 
to  a  light  bridle  with  reins  and  bit.  There  are  also  bridles 
with  double  reins. 

The  bridle  is  to  bo  found  in  the  earliest  times ;  in  fact,  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  date  when  it  came  first 
into  use;  but  bits  with  branches  do  not  appear  to  have 
bee/i  used  before  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the 
MSS.  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  only  represent  bits 
without  branches  or  cross-pieces.  The  snaffles  or  jointed  bits 
with  branches  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum,  and  attributed 
there  to  the  iron  age,  seem  to  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
for  the  Roman  solid  bit  in  the  Meyrick  Collection  has  neither 
branches  nor  cross-pieces. 


1 .  Danish  bridle,  copied  from  the  door  of  n 
church,  carved  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
cent  ury,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Copen- 


2.  Danish  bridle,  copied  from  un  aqua- 
manUe  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  now  in 
tin:  Copenhagen  Museum.  The  heftd- 
stiills  of  these  two  specimens  have  no 
front-piece,  and  the  second  one  seems 
to  bo  held  on  b  j  the  band  that  goes 
round  the  cats.  The  first  lias  no 
nose-piece. 


.  Bridle  from  a  boa-relief  in  the  church  of 
Briotiile,  carved  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury (?). 


4.  Norman  bridle  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,    copied    from    the    Bnyeux 
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Bits  and  Bridles, 


5.  Roman  solid  bit 

Meyrick  Collection. 

6.  Jointed  bit,  also  called  snaffle, 

without  cross-piece,  copied 
from  MSS.  of  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries. 

7.  Bit  without  joint;  Norman,  end 

of  the  eleventh  century. 

Bayeuz  Tapestry. 

8.  Bridon,  snaffle,  or  jointed  bit, 

with  branches,  belonging  to  the 
Iron  Age  or  commencement  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 

9.  German    bit   without  joint   or 

branches,  from  a  set  of  harness 
in  the  Dresden  Museum. 


10.  German  bit  without  joint,  and 
with  long  branches  and  cross- 
piece,  of  the  first  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 
G.  62,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Parit. 


11.  Branch  or  cross-piece  of  a  bit  in 
perforated  iron,  of  the   six- 
teenth century. 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


12.  Bit  with  chains  belonging  to  an 
Arab  bridle. 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
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THE   SWORD.* 

The  sword  (spatha  in  Latin,  spada  in  Italian,  espada  in 
Spanish,  Schwert  or  Degen  in  German)  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  weapons,  and  it  is  found  amongst  all  nations. 
By  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  it  was  used  in  battle  only,  but 
the  Persians,  the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Gauls 
wore  it  at  all  times.  The  Germans  still  retain  the  name  Glaive 
(Schwert)  for  the  sword,  when  applied  to  the  weapon  used  in 
the  days  of  knighthood,  or  to  that  used  for  executions. 

The  sword  is  composed  of  two  principal  parts :  the  blade 
(Klinge  in  German),  the  extremity  of  which  is  called  th$ 
point  (Spitze  or  Ort  in  German) ;  the  "  tang,"  which  fits  into 
the  handle ;  the  edge ;  and  the  hilt,  which  includes  the  pommel 
(Knauf  in  German) ;  the  handle  (Hihe  in  German),  generally 
of  wood  or  horn,  wound  round  with  iron  or  copper  wire,  which 
is  an  outer  case  to  the  tang ;  the  guard  (Parirstangen  or  Stick- 
blatter  in  German) ;  the  counter-guard,  which  is  opposite  the 
guard,  and  which  protects  the  back  of  the  hand  and  the 
wrist;  the  pas  d'dne,  a  species  of  guard  only  used  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  came  partly  over  the  edge  of  the 
blade  ;f  the  quillom,  which  crossed  horizontally  between  the 
tang  and  blade — all  these  are  comprised  in  the  one  word 
hilt.  The  flat  piece  of  metal  which  is  sometimes  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hilt  is  called  a  shield  (Korb  in  German) ; 
and  the  term  shell  is  applied  to  the  semicircular  hilts,  such 
as  the  Spanish  rapiers  have,  which  protected  one  side  of 
the  hand;  the  grooved  blades,  introduced  so  as  to  lighten 
Hie  weight,  must  likewise  be  mentioned. 

The  espadon,  from  the  Italian  word  spadone,  implied  at 
first  a  long  sword,  used  with  both  hands,  but  later  the 
word  was  applied  to  all  double-edged  weapons. 

The  estoc,  from  the  German  word  Stock,  or  the  Celtic  stoc, 
was  the  long  narrow  sword  intended  for  thrusting  rather 
than  cutting.  Therefore  the  expression  frapper  d'estoc  et  de 
taille  can  only  apply  to  the  long  broad-bladed  sword,  inas- 

*  For  swords  famed  in  history,  see  the  introductory  chapter,  which 
treats  of  the  arms  of  the  iron  age. 

f  See  the  illustration,  page  190,  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  where  the  men  on  horseback  are 
holding  this  sort  of  sword. 
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much  as  the  hladc  of  the  rapier  and  pointed  sword,  which  was 
straight,  thin,  and  either  three  or  four  sided,  was  suitable 
only  for  thrusts. 

The  rapiers  of  the  estoc  shape  were  not  in  use  before  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  in  whose  time  the  modern  art  of  fencing 
seems  to  have  originated.  The  blades  of  the  esioc  rapiers 
were  made  at  Toledo,  Seville,  and  Solingen,  and  they  are  very 
celebrated.  The  rapier  has  a  basket  hilt,  either  solid  or  of 
perforated  work,  and  a  long  straight  handle.  The  coliche- 
marde  rapier,  or  Eonigsmark  sword,  is  known  by  its  large 
hilt,  and  by  the  blade  being  cut  or  engraved  into  little 
^squares.  It  was  used  only  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
then  only  in  duels.  The  word  colichemarde  is  only  a  corrup- 
tion of  Eonigsmark. 

The  scimitar  (in  Persian  chimchir  or  chimichir,  in  German 
Scymitar)  was  the  acinace  of  the  Romans,  and  most  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  sabre.  It  was  used  only  by  Oriental 
nations  in  ancient  times,  and  afterwards  by  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  by  Saracens,  and  by  the  Turks.  The  handle  of  this 
sword  has  no  guard,  the  blade  is  single-edged,  short,  and 
curved ;  it  is  slightly  wider  towards  the  end. 

The  sabre  (from  the  German  Sabel  or  Sabel,  or  from  the 
Sclavonic  sabla)  is  the  weapon  that  is  most  like  the  scimitar. 
Jt  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  also  for  some  time  to  the 
Romans,  but  most  probably  it  was  known  to  the  Persians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Iberia  before  the  conquest  of  this 
country  by  the  Visigoths  and  Arabs.  The  sabre  was  also 
the  principal  weapon  of  the  Dacians  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
(a.d.  101  to  106),  as  may  be  seen  by  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
Trajan  column,  which  represent  the  campaigns  of  that 
emperor.  Dacia  was  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  Danube, 
on  the  north-east  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Dniester,  and  corresponds  to  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lachia,  Transylvania,  and  also  a  portion  of  Hungary.  The 
sabre  first  appears  in  Germany  about  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  was  universally  employed  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
first  crusade. 

This  weapon,  which  Meyer,  in  his  book  on  fencing,  pub- 
lished in  1570,  wrongly  calls  a  diUack*  and  which  is  often 

*  The  dutack  was  a  Bohemian  sabre  of  a  peculiar  shape,  without 
a  handle  or  hilt    It  was  wielded  with  a  gauntlet  protecting  the  hand. 
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represented  in  the  engravings  of  Hans  Bnrgmeier,  was 
the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Mussulmans,  who  used  to  give 
special  names  to  their  sabres.  Mohammed,  the  founder  of 
Islamism,  had  nine,  which  were  named  respectively,  Mabur, 
Al-Adhb,  Daulfakar,  Ali-Kola  (after  the  city  of  Kola, 
where  there  were  at  that  time  many  manufactories  of 
arms),  Al-Battar9  Al-Hatif,  Al-Medham,  Al-Rosid,  and  Al- 
Kadhib. 

The  real  Scotch  claymore  had  a  plain  cross-guard,  without 
the  basket  hilt  which  protected  the  whole  of  the  hand : 
swords  and  sabres  with  these  hilts  are  often  wrongly  called 
claymores,  but  they  were  used  only  by  the  Venetians,  and 
were  called  schiavone,  being  the  weapon  used  by  the  Doge's 
guards  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  may  be 
seen  in  pictures  of  that  time ;  in  Scotland  they  were  not 
known  till  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  yatagan,  the  khandjar,  the  flissa,  the  konkri,  the 
Jeampak,  etc.,  eta,  are  all  different  sorts  of  hatchet  sabres, 
generally  without  hilts  or  cross-guards.  These  Oriental 
weapons  are  all  so  like  each  other,  and  they  have  varied  so 
little  during  many  centuries,  that  they  do  not  afford  a  subject 
for  study,  nor  can  they  be  classed  chronologically,  on  which 
account  the  sword  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages  is  more 
valuable  to  the  antiquary.  This  weapon  in  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  was  large,  long,  two-edged,  with 
a  rounded  point,  and  only  useful  for  cutting  or  slashing. 
The  handle  was  straight,  and  formed  with  the  blade  a  Latin 
cross.  The  pommel  was  usually  rounded  or  flattened,  and 
had  sometimes  two  or  three  lobes  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  The  guards  are  always  straight,  but  in 
the  thirteenth  century  their  points  were  curved  slightly 
towards  the  blade,  which  at  that  time  was  sharp-pointed,  and 
about  three  feet  in  length. 

In  Germany  the  sword  was  a  very  formidable  weapon  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  The  one  of  the  knight 
Eonrad  Schenck  de  Winterstetten  (1209 — 1240),  that  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  Dresden;  has  a  straight  guard,  free 
from  any  curve.  The  pommel  is  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  the  handle  six,  and  the  hilt  about  ten  inches  in 
length ;  but  these  dimensions  are  unusually  great. 

The  sword  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  even  longer  than 
that  of  the  preceding  ages ;  it  was  generally  about  forty-five 
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or  fifty  inches  in  length.  The  handles  are  always  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross. 

The  sword  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  a  longer  haft  than 
those  of  earlier  times;  those  of  the  sixteenth  century  are 
more  complicated  in  the  arrangements  of  the  hilt,  from  which 
the  simple  cross-guard  now  disappears.  After  this  time  the 
pas-d'dne  form  began  to  be  used. 

Braquemart,  malchus,  coustil  a  croc,  Spee  de  passot,  are  all 
names  that  were  used  to  describe  the  short  sword  of  Italian 
origin,  which  had  a  blade  Tory  broad  at  the  top,  but  gradually 
tapering  towards  the  end  till  it  came  into  a  point  like  a 
tongue,  which  form  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
ancient  parazonium.  This  kind  of  sword  belongs  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  England  was  commonly  known  as 
an  anelace. 

The  flamberg,  or  Swiss  flame-sword,  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  flame-sword  intended  to  be  used  with  both 
hands,  which  was  a  weapon  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  two-handed  sword  (ZweiMnder),  or  real  espadon,  is  no 
earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  the  ordinary 
weapon  of  the  foot-soldier  in  Switzerland ;  in  Germany  its 
use  was  confined  mainly  to  the  defence  of  besieged  towns. 

The  lansquenette  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  short,  wide, 
two-edged,  and  pointed.  The  handle  was  like  a  truncated 
cone,  and  flattened  at  the  end,  which  formed  the  pommel. 

The  verdun  was  a  long  narrow  weapon,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  town  where  it  was  made. 

The  handle  of  the  seventeenth-century  sword  was  even 
more  complicated  than  that  of  the  sixteenth.  Many  of  the 
handles  have  quite  a  profusion  of  guards,  counter- guards, 
pas-d'ane  guards,  etc.  Their  shape  indicates  a  decline  in 
taste,  from  the  want  of  simplicity  and  severity  of  design. 
Several  swords  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
have  rings  intended  to  be  slipped  over  the  thumb  so  as  to 
protect  it,     The  Germans  call  them  Degen  mit  Daumringe. 

For  swords  of  the  epoch  called  the  iron  age,  see  the  chapter 
in  which  the  arms  of  this  period  are  described.  In  it  will  be 
found  the  names  of  the  celebrated  swords  of  the  heroic 
times,  described  in  "  sagas  "  and  in  poems. 
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'..  Sword  belonging  to  Charlemagne 
(771-814),  3  feet  in  length. 
The  handle  is  in  embossed  work, 
the  blade  is  very  wide,  and  with 
a  blunted  end. 

In  On  Louvre. 


2.  Sword  in  sheath,  of  the  ninth 
century,  from  the  illustrations 
fn  the  Bible  of  Charles  I[.  le 
.Cliaum  (840-877).  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  pommel  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross. 

In  the  Louvre. 


3.  Sword  in  sheath,  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  copied  from  the 
Codex  Aureus  of  Saint  Gall. 
It  measures  about  4  feet  It 
inches  in  length,  and  has  a 
rounded  end. 


1.  Anglo-Saxon  sword  of  the  tenth 
century,  about  2  feet  in  length, 
found  in  Hertfordshire. 

British  Museum. 


5.  Anglo-Saxon  sword  of  the 
eleventh  century,  from  a  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum.  It 
measures  about  35  inches  in 
length.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Anglo-Saxon  swords  are 
shorter  than  those  of  Germany. 


Stcords  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


>.  Sword  of  the  end  if  the  eleventh 
century,  about  38  inches  in  length, 
of  tempered  iron,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pommel,  which  is  of  copper. 
I.  1,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
This  sword  has  a  sharp  point,  and 
fa  the  Mine  as  those  carried  by  the 
knights  in  the  Bayeui  tapestry. 


8.  German  or  French  sword,  either  of 

the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century, 
found  at  Saint  Agnta  dei  Goti,  in 
tho  kingdom  of  Naples.    3  feet  in 

.Museum  of  Erboeh. 

9.  German  sword  of  the  twelfth  cen- 

tury, copied  from  the  frescoes  on 
the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Bruns- 
wick, which  were  painted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  died 
in  1195.  This  sword  ia  not  very 
sharp,  and  it  has  a  pommel  with 

10.  German  sword,  cilhur  of  the  eleventh 

or  twelfth  century,  about  38  inches 
in  length,  with  a  flve-lobed  pom- 
mel. Museum  of  Munich.  M.  1e 
Oomto  de  Nieuwerkerke  has  a 
similar  sword,  bnt  with  straight 
hilt  There  is  also  another  in  the 
Copenhagen  Museum  with  a  three- 
lobed  pommel, 
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11.  Indian   sabre,  probably  of  the 

twelfth  ctntur;.  The  handle 
of  the  weapon  is  richly  inlaid 
with  silver  ;  it  was  excavated 
at  Ntimuttik,  in  Bavaria,  and 
most  likely  brought  over  by 
the  crusaders. 

National  Bavarian  Mtueam  at 
Munich. 

12.  German  sword  of  the  thirteenth 

century ;  formerly  belonged 
to  the  knight  Konnul  Sehenck 
de  Wiosterstelten  (1209— 
1240).  It  is  very  large,  the 
length  being  about  t>  leet  2 
inches,  and  the  width  4  inches. 
The  iwramel  is  i  inches  in 
diameter,  the  haft  6i  inches, 
and  the  hilt  10  inches  in 
length.  On  tlio  blade  the 
following   inscription   is   en- 

"  Konrmd  rid  wtrrbrr  Srhcuck, 

KkibeldnsMlnaedHKk: 

Vhj[]  ^S'IubU'r-ciej  u  lioeti^niuth, 

L&h  sua  kelaerj  fc3iseubui." 
(Conrad,  bo   mindful  of  me. 
May     brave     Winoterstetten 
leave  no  helmet  unscathed.) 

13.  Fragment  of   a  sword  of   the 

thirteenth  century. 
M.  te  Comte  de  Situuerkerkft 
Collection. 

14.  Sword  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

found  in  a  tomb  in  Livonia. 
British  Museum.  It  dates 
from  the  time  when  the 
knighthood  of  the  (ilaive 
(Schtetrt-Mtler),  which  was 
eventually  conquered  by  the 
Lithuanians,  was  founded  in 
the  Teutonic  order.  The  two 
ends  of  the  guard  are  curved 
towards  the  blade,  a  fact  which 
indicates  it  to  be  of  thirteenth - 
century  date. 

15.  British  sword  in  iron,  about  30 

inches  in  length,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  as  is  indicated  by  the  ends  of  the  hilt,  which  or 
curvid  towards  the  point.    This  weapon  is  called  Anglo-Saxon. 
Toirer  of  Gmdon  fa 
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the  preceding  o 
been    wrongly    attributed   to 
the  Anglo-Baion  period. 

No.  ;),,  Tower  of  London. 

17.  Sword  in  its  sheath,  probably  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  if 
not,  of  a  still  curlier  date. 
This  weapon,  preserved  at 
Jerusalem,  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon (eleventh  century). 

18.  Sword  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
89  inches  long.  The  blade 
is  ridged,  and  not  grooved 
in  the  centre.  The  slight 
inclination  of  the  quill  on* 
towards  the  point  of  the  sword 
denotes  the  time  of  its  manu- 

J.  2,  Kusre  dArtShric,  Parit. 

19.  Sword,  end  of  the  thirteenth  or 
beginning  of   the   fourteenth 


entury. 


It   i 
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length.  The  insert  ptim 
which  the  flattened  pommel 
of  the  sword  beam,  MARIA, 
in  Gothic  capitals,  leads 
as  to  conclude  that  it  must 
be  prior  to  1350,  end  not 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the 
catalogue  of  the  Huscu  d'Artil- 
lerie  affirms,  where  it  is  ex- 
hibited  under  No.  J.  10.  This 
handsome  tiword  was  found  in 
the  Bois  dc  Satory. 
■ermnn  sword  in  iron,  with 
copper  pommel,  38  inch™ 
long,  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Found  near  Braunen, 
ill  the  lake  of  Lucerne. 
Collection  of  M.  Buchlitilter,  curator 
of  the  Animal  of  Berlin. 
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21.  German  sword  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  33  inches  long, 
and  with  a  thumb  ring.     If 

bearings  did  not  point  oat  its 
origin,  it  might  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  Qua  weapon  was 
of  Eastern  manufacture. 
Kational  Jfweom  of  Munich. 


3  and  25.  Engravings  on  the  bl 
of  the  preceding  object 


I.  Arab  sword.  fourtee nth  century  ; 
the  handle  silver -gilt  and 
richly  engraved.  The  quiUont 
are  double  and  curved  towards 
the  point.  This  weapon  bears 
the  date  1323  engraved  in 
Arabic  numerals,  and  re- 
sembles in  shape  the  Moorish 
swords,  fipengel  Collection, 
Munich,  but  now  in  the  Nieu- 
werkerke  Collection. 


!4.  Executioner's  sword  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  27  inches  in 
length ;  the  hilt  and  handle  re- 
semble trie  laneijucnet  swords 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
blade  has  a  gallows  engraved 
on  it,  and  the  date  1407. 
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2G.  Sword  of  tie  fifteenth  century, 
andace,  with  broad,  short, 
double  -  edged  blade,*  26 
inches  long ;  witliout  a  groove, 
but  with  a  ridge  in  the  centre. 
The  outflow  are  very  mnch 
curved  towards  the  point  of 
the  blade. 

J.  13,  Mamie  tCArtiUerit. 

27.  Italian  sword,  andace.  fifteenth 
century-  blade  broad,  abort, 
and  double-edged,  26  inches 
in  length. 

28.  Italian  sword,  andace,  fifteenth 
century ;  the  blade  about  4 
inches  broad  by  26  inches 
lone,  double-edged,  and  fluted 
ivory  handle.  The  gnnrd 
boars  the  word  "Solla." 
Amhras  Collection.  Similar 
sjiecimone  may  be  seen  in  the 
collections  of  the  Count  of 
Nieuweikerke,  of  M.  Sute-r, 
nt  AugBburj>,  and  in  the 
Museum  of  Munich. 

Sword,  like  the  preceding 
one,  25  inehea  lonjr,  but 
broader  in  the  blade,  aorm> 
tin.rs      colled     "  langne      de 


).  Sword,  like  the  preceding  oni 
about  22  inches  long. 
!6,  MttHfe  dArtillerie  de  Pari, 


kinds  of  swords,  called 

id  "anelncpx,"  represent 

a  known  in  France  under 

of  "  brsquemart,  malchns, 

oo  "  and  "  cpee  do  passot." 

is  the  parnznninm  or  smnll 

of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 

Romans,  which  they  carried  on  the 

left  aide. 


t  This 
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31.  Bohemian  Board,  fifteenth  cen- 

tury, called  DOtaek  or  Tttack, 
39  inches  long,  composed 
entirely  of  iron.  The  wearer 
had  hU  sword  hand  protected 
by  an  iron  or  deer  -  akin 
gauntlet,  which  reached  to 
the  elbow. 

32.  Iron  sword  in  one  piece,  fif- 

teenth century.  This  weapon, 
US  or  39  inches  long,  and 
nsed  in  Germany,  resembles 
the  Bohemian  Dtaaek. 

Dresden  Mtucwn. 

33.  Scimitar,    32    or     33     inches 

long,  from  a  painting  on  a 
table  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
at  Augsburg. 
Industrial  Museum,  Vienna. 

34.  Claymore1  or  Sottish  sword  of 

the  fifteenth  century,  3  feet 
long. 

Warwick  Castle. 

35.  German  sword,  fifteenth  century, 

3  feet  2  inches  long. 

MuB'Mm  of  Munich 

•  The  name  claymore  has  been 
incorrectly  applied  to  those  aii- 
teenth-centtuy  swords  which  have 
iron  basket-work  hilts.  These  are 
in  reality  Venetian  swords,  and  were 
originally  called  schtarono.  (Fide 
No.  69.)  The  lang-bladed  swords 
with  similar  handles  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
They  were  need  among  all  nations 
as  cavalry  swords. 
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36.  German  award. fifteenth  century, 
38  inches  long ;   the  pommel 


37.  German  sword,  fifteenth  century, 
4  feet  in  length ;  the  pommel 
and  handle  are  of  copper. 

Mtueum  of  Munich. 

38.  Cutlass  sabre,  fifteenth  century, 
extremely  large,  about  3  feet 
10  inches  in  length ;  from 
on  engraving. 

(iabinct  of  Engraving!,  Munich, 

German  sword,  fifteenth  century, 
3  feet  10  inches  long,  belong- 
ing to  a  knight  of  St.  George. 
Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna. 


*0.  Sword,  Swiss,   end  of  the  fif- 
teenth   century,  with    bread 
blade   and   qaiUon   hilt,  pat 
'II  dTane*   and    counter    guard. 

"The  whole  length  is  3  feet 

Author  t  Collection. 

•  This  ii  the  moat  ancient  sword 
with  a  pat  d'ane  which  the  author 
has  ever  met  with.  Borne  fresooe* 
of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
the  walla  of  the.  church  of  Hon- 
donedo,  represent  warriors  armed 
with  sword*  with  pat  d'ane  hilte. 
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40  a.  Sword,  end  of  the  fifteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  restored  according  to 
a  description  in  the  manu- 
scripts, "  The  Arsenals  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,"  three 
volumes  of  polychrome  water- 
colour  drawings,  executed  in 
1505,  on  an  order  of  the  Em- 
peror, by  Nicholas  Glocken- 
thon,  and  containing  all  the 
remarkable  arms  which  were 
then  preserved  in  the  three 
Imperial  Arsenals. 

Ambras  CoUedion. 


41.  Same  period  and  same  source. 


42.        Ditto, 


ditto. 


43.        Ditto, 


ditto. 


44.        Ditto, 


ditto. 


45.        Ditto, 


ditto. 


I? 
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46.  Same  period  and  same  source. 


47.        Ditto, 


ditto. 


48.  Sword,  with  handle  and  guard 
in  gilded  copper.  A  calendar 
for  the  year  1506  is  very 
elaborately  engraved  on  the 
blade,  thus  rendering  it  a 
curious  piece  of  workmanship. 
Araenal  of  Berlin. 
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50.  Sword,  German,  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, "with  quillons,  pas  ddne, 
and  counter-guard  with  five 
branches.  3  feet  10  inches 
long. 
J.  52,  Muste  d'Artillerie,  Paris. 


51.  Sword,  Swiss,  all  of  iron;  the 
blade  is  2  feet  7  inches  long, 
and  the  handle  about  9  inches 
long.  It  belonged  to  the 
reformer  Zwinglius,  who  died 
in  the  battle  of  Cappel  (1531). 
Arsenal  of  Zurich. 


52.  Sword,  German,  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  3 
feet  8  incites  long.  The 
blade  is  ornamented  with  a 
crucifix  in  high  relief,  which 
renders  it  unsuited  for  being 
sheathed. 

Museum  of  Stgmaringen. 


53.  Sword,  Dutch,  with  long  and 
broad  blade.  It  belonged  to 
William  the  Silent,  who  was 
murdered  in  1584. 

Arsenal  of  Berlin. 
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54.  Sword,  German,  belonging  to  a 

lansquenet,  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Plain  pattern,  with 
counter  -  guard.  The  total 
length  is  2  feet  11  inches ;  the 
blade  measuring  29  inches  in 
length  and  2  in  breadth. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen, 

55.  Sword,  Spanish,  with  Moorish 

ornaments,  sixteenth  century, 
belonging  to  the  collection  of 
the  Marquis  of  VUlaseea,  and 
attributed  by  him  to  Boabdil, 
the  last  Moorish  king  of 
Granada,  who  was  dethroned 
in  1492.  This  sword  is  very 
like  one  preserved  in  the 
Armaria  Real,  at  Madrid,  and 
attributed  to  Don  John  of 
Austria,  who  died  in  1578. 
Two  similar  swords  are  to  be 
seen,  one  in  the  Cabinet  de 
MeMailles,  at  Paris,  and  one 
in  the  possession  of  Don 
Fernando  Nunez.  The  sword 
in  the  Cabinet  de  Medailles, 
No.  876,  bears  the  inscription, 
"II  n'y  a  de  vainqueur  que 
Dieu." 


56.  Sword,  German,  sixteenth  cen- 

tury, manufactured  at  Augs- 
burg. It  is  4  feet  3  inches 
in  length,  and  the  pommel 
and  quillons  are  engraved. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

57.  Sword,  German,  belonging  to  a 

lansquenet,  sixteenth  century, 
2$  feet  long.  The  double 
guard,  hilt,  and  pommel  are 
of  iron,  with  copper  mount- 
ings. 

Museum  of  Carlsruhe. 
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58.  Sword,  out  and  thrust,  French, 

3  foot  9  Indies  long,  with 
a  slender  blade,  in  the  style 
of  the  Spanish  rapier  blades. 
The  quilloai  are  curved:,  it 
ha*  a  jku  rf'dtie  nnd  an  open- 
work pommel,  and  bears  on 
the  guard  the  initial  letter  H. 
This  sword  either  belonged 
to  Henri  II.  of  France  him- 
self or  to  one  of  his  courtiers. 
The  ornaments  on  the  pom- 
mel consist  of  H's  interlaced, 
and  the  ornament  on  the 
scntcbeon  is  formed  by  an  H 
interlaced  with  a  heart. 

Author1!  Collection. 

59.  Sword,  German,  sixteenth  cen- 

tury. The  blade  has  a  double 
edge,  narrow,  and  with  a 
ridge  ;  the  handle  is  of  black 
iron.  The  quiUoni  are  curved 
towards  the  point.  Guard 
and  pns  dine. 
J.  27,  JbTuMs  d'ArtiUerie,  Paris. 

60.  Sword,  cut  and  thrust,  German, 

beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  blade  has  three 
ridges.  Two  guards  and  a 
counter-gusird.  The  quilloai 
are  straight.  The  handle  of 
shagreen.  Pos  d'ane. 
J.  *7,  Mtttfe  of ArtHkrie,  Park. 

61.  Sword,  beginning  of  the  six- 

teenth century,  with  Spanish 
blade,  bearing  the  mark  of  the 


J.5C 

G2.  Tilting   sword,  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, from  a  picture  of  that 

period  in  the  collection  of  the 
Count  of  Engenberg. 
US.  Sword,  Gorman,  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    It  is   3   feet   6   inches 
in    length ;    the    pat    dine 
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hilt41  is  richly  inlaid  "with  silver  allegoric  figures  representing  the 
Danube,  Rhine,  etc.  The  blade  bears  the  inscription,  PETER. 
MUNSTER .  MB .  FECIT .  SOLINGEN. 

Mu$eum  of  Sigmaringen. 


*  We  may  again  remark  it  "was  by  this  name  that  the  small  guard 
on  the  blade  was  called.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  the  pas  d'dne  was  generally  adopted,  but  it  may  be  seen  at 
page  380,  both  in  the  text  (No.  40)  and  in  the  foot-note,  that  the  pas 
<Vane  dates  back  even  to  the  fifteenth  century.  See  also  the  ex- 
planation of  the  word  pas  d'dne  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  and 
also  at  No.  63. 
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I.  Sword.  German,  sixteenth  cen- 
tray,  from  the  descriptions  of 
the  "Noces  prinoieres,"  by 
Wirtzig. 

Industrial  Muteum  of  Vienna. 


65.  Sword  or  Spanish  rapier,  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.    Basket 
hilt  and  straight  quiUont. 
J.  85,  Must*.  irArtiUerie,  Pari*. 


i.  Sword,    German,    inlaid    with 

gild  and  enamelled,  beginning 

of  the  seventeenth  century; 

with  qaiUoni  and  pas  (Tana. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 


I,  Mtueum  of  Parit. 


GS.  Outline  of  a  sword,  German, 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  pas  (fane  and  a 
German  inscription,  "  Ich 
halts  Jesus  mid  Maria."  It  is 
preserved  in  the  Anneria  of 
Madrid,  where  it  is  attributed 
to  St.  Ferdinand  (1200—1252). 
There  is  thus  a  difference  of 
400  yean  between  the  date  of 
the  manufacture  and  the  date 
assigned  to  the  sword. 


3S3  %wvr(U  of  StwUeaii  and  EiykUnuk  Cfhma. 


69.  SmJ,  Tariict  fart  9  ■ 
loo*.  btgJBJmf  of  the  * 

prfCed  tword  ibc  the 

or  Uwi  fo«.ii 
all  collection*  ii  a 


Srottub  (word  with  a  plun 
eras  bilt.  Murom  of  Sig- 
nuingen  and  Fully  Calleo- 


71.  Otnrrj    (word,    end    of    the 

•eten teen th  century. 
J.  96,  II— ia  SArtOlerie,  Para. 


72.  Scottish    cavalry    •word,   eigh- 
teenth    century,    erroaeonaly 
called  claymore, 
J.  US,  JVuMe  <T ArlOUrU,  Parit. 

'  The  pictures  of  Pietro  de.Ha 
Vocchia  often  represent  people 
armed  with  this  kind  of  sword. 
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73.  Savoyard  sword,  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  centnry.  It 
belonged  to  Captain  Branau- 
tieu-Chaffardin,  who  was  killed 
under  the  walls  of  Geneva  in 
1602. 

Arsenal  of  Geneva. 


74.  German  sword,  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is 
grooved  and  measures  7  feet 
2  inches  in  length.  With 
quillons  and  pas  Sane. 

Museum  of  Munich. 


75.  Sword  of  the  latter  years  of 
the  seventeenth  or  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
is  5  feet  4  inches  in  length. 
J.  135,  Mush  dArtiUcrie,  Paris, 
and  the  Imperial  Arsenal  of 
Vienna. 


76.  Cutlass  or  mariner's  sword, 
seventeenth  century;  quillons 
and  counter-guard.     . 

Museum  of  Erbach. 


77.  Sword  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, with  guard  covering  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  quillons, 
the  ends  of  which  are  curved 
in  opposite  directions. 


)  Sttorda  of  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuriei. 


Merrills  Cd&tetvm. 


Court  avoid  of  tbo  time  of  LouU 
XV.  (1715—177*),  in  steel, 
with  gilt  ornament,  and  with 
a   pat   (fane   of   a   peculiar 

MervUk  Colfeotion. 


Court  sword  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XVL  (1778—1793),  in  steel. 
Merville  Collection.  A  large 
quantity  of  these  kinds  of 
a  words  have  bou  u  made  whose 
shapes  vary  but  little.  Some 
of  them  have  in  the  eyes  of 
the  amateur  a  great  artistic 
value,  especially  when  the 
date  of  their  manufacture  is 
shown  by  tbo  stamp. 


78*.  Indian  sword  called  "  Kunda 
de  Raj ah,"  'sixteenth  century, 
3  feet  3  inches  long,  and  en- 
tirely made  of  iron.  Tlie  blade 
is  damascened,  the  handle, 
guard,  and  hilt  are  beautifully 
ornamented  with  embossed 
and  engraved  work. 

AutJiur't  Collection. 


79*.  Indian  sword  called  "  Johw  dt 
Rajah,"  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Museum  of  Ttartkoe-Selo. 


80*.  Ncpaul  sword,  called  "Konkri 
J,  *53,  Mum'e  d'ArtHUri*.  Pari: 


1.  Hindoo-Mussulman  sword  in 
Khorassan  damascened  work. 
The  difference  between  the 
Indian   and   purely  Turkish 

taste  may  be  seen  in  the 
handle  of  this  sword.  The 
damascening  of  the  blade  is  of 
a  yellowish  tint,  -which  is  the 
most  esteemed. 
J.  107,  JKusft  d'ArtiUene,  ParU. 


*  At  the  Museum  of  Tsarskoe- 
Belo,  and  at  tho  Museo  d'Artillerie, 
Paris,  there  ore  similar  swords. 


Eaglern  Sabres. 


82.  Porsi&nBWordfmmnmiinnm'ript 
or  1600.  an  illustrated  copy  of 
the  "  Sehah  Harnett,"  t,  poem 
by  Ferduri,  composed  iu  the 
reign  of  Muhmoud,  a.d.  999. 
Library  of  Munich. 


S3.  Albanian  or  Arnaui'  sword, 
recognisable  by  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  handle,  which  in 
other  specimens  is  often  orna- 
mented with  small  chains. 
The  handle  and  nheatli  of  tli  is 
weapon  is  inlaid  with  bright 
embossed  silver,  and  the  da- 
mascened blade  is  almost 
straight  in  shape. 

Jfusts  d'ArtilUrk,  Pari*. 


84.  Turkish  sabre  with  black  damas- 
cened blade,  of  ancient  manu- 
facture of  Constantinople. 
J.  890,  Jfiitrfi  (TArtilkrU  Park. 


85.  Turkish  sabre,  seventeenth  een- 

Dretden  Mitteum. 


b.  Scimitar,  from  a  German 
manuscript,  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 


86.  Turkish  scimitar,  which  differs 
greatly  from  the  scimitars  of 
the  West  in  the  shape  of  its 
guards,  the  ends  of  which 
carve  towards  thu  point  of  the 
sabre.  Tliis  guard  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart,  like  almost 
all  Eastern  subrea. 


97.  Chinese  scimitar,  a  weapon 
easily  known,  like  almost  all 
Chinese  sabres,  by  the  absence 
of  qaiilont,  counter-guard,  pat 
dine,  and  basket  hilt,  by  the 
handle  being  corded,  and  by 
the  pommel,  which  resembles 
the  Chinese  head-dress. 


sword.    Blade  1  toot  1  inches 
long. 

jtfuwum  of  Sigmaringen, 


9.  Matador's  sword  with  which 
the  toreador  on  foot  fights 
and  kills  the  bull.  The 
hnndle  of  this  weapon  is 
bound  with  a  piece  of  red 
woollen  braid. 
Q.  Arota  Collection  at  Part's. 


Scimiiara  and  Yataghans. 


88.  Japanese  yataghan  with  damas- 
cened blade,  and  rhinoceros 
horn    handle,    studded    with 
dice-shaped  ornaments. 
J.  439,  Mimb  dArtOleris,  Paru. 


9.  Japanese    sabre    with    carved 
point ;  the  handle  is  of  carved 

wood,  mounted  with  silver. 
J.  414,  ,Wh«c  d  AriiUsrie,  Parti. 


31.  Cliiucse  sabre. 

Tbwr.r  of  London. 


',.  Modem  Chinese  sabre ;  the 
handle  is  of  white  wood.  It 
was  part  of  the  spoil  taken 
from  Pekin,  and  is  exhibited 
in  the  Mosee  d'Artillerie, 
Paris. 


i.  Chinese  sabre-knife,  given  to 
condemned  criminals  to  kill 
themselves  with. 

jtfiwus*  of  Berlin. 


Yataghans,  etc. 


94.  Turkish  yataghan  with  blade 
damascened  in  gold.  Taken 
from  the  Turks  before  Vienna 


i.  Albanian  yataghan.  The  handle, 
like  the  sheath,  is  plated  with 
bright  silver,  embossed  and 
engraved.  The  blade  is 
damascened. 

Dfuses  tfArt&erit,  Paris. 


DG.  Ksbyle  flissa,  with  handle 
ornamented  in  copper.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  flissa 
and  yataghan  resemble  one 
another. 


97.  Turkish  kandgiar.  Horn  handle, 
studded  with  copper  ;  damas- 
cened blade.  J.  427,  Musee 
d'Artiilerie,  Paris.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  yataghans,  fl  Linns, 
and  kandgiars  are  very  like 
each  other,  which  renders 
their  classification  difficult. 
The  yataghan,  as  well  as  the 
flissa  and  kandgiar,  are  gene- 
rally single-edged  and  with- 
out guards ;  they  are  more 
like  sabres  than  swords. 


African  Sioords. 


08.  Arab  sword,  exhibited  under 
No,G.413,Mna6)d'Artillerie, 
Paris,  where  il  is  described  aa 
an  Indian  weapon.  The  quil- 
Ions  are  carved  towards  the 
blade,  which  ia  indented. 


>.  Sword  from  Morocco  with 
rbinooeroa  hom  handle.  The 
guard  ia  composed  of  three 
qui  lions,  all  curved  towarda 
the  blade;  there  ia  alao  a 
counter-guard. 


100.  Zangnebar  aword  (Eastern 
Africa).  1  foot  10  inches  long. 
The  blade  ia  ingle-edged, 
but  hiifl  three  grooves.  The 
sheath  and  handle  are  it) 
emboased  or  engraved  copper, 
ornamental    with    precious 

Chriity  amdion,  London. 


101.  large  Zangnebar  aword  with 
crimped  leather  sheath .  The 
hart,  tapering  towarda  tlia 
end  and  twisted,  forms  a 
handle,  which  is  without 
either  guard  or  qoillons.  As 
the  sword  is  very  long,  it  ia 
difficult  to  understand  how 
this  singular  weapon  could 
be  wielded. 

Mu*fe  <T ArtMerie,  Pari*. 


African  Yataghans. 


Mutie  cfdriaime,  ParU. 


103.  Scythed  yataghan  of  Tonarikf 
manufacture. 

Hutfc  dArlillerie,  Pant. 


10*.  Hatchet  yataghan  of  Trinorik 
Hiiiiiufaetnre, 

AfeMfe  <T  JrfcHarfa,  Pari*. 


*  The  coast  of  Zanguebar  is  a 
large  district  of  Eastern  Africa, 
which  borders  on.  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
it  comprises  many  states,  among 
which  ma;  be  named  those  of  Mago- 
doxo,  Melinda,  Zanzibar,  and  Qniloa. 
The  inhabitants  speak  the  Caffre 
tongue,    and    many    of   them   are 
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Two-handed  Swords. 


105.  Two -handed  German  sword 
{Zvxihander  in  German), 
fifteenth  century.  J.  148, 
Museum  of  Paris.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  a  similar 
weapon,  5  feet  8  inches 
in  length.  It  was  the 
state  sword  of  Edward  V. 
(1475—1483).  The  sheath 
and  handle  are  enriched  with 
polychrome  enamels. 


106.  Swiss  or  German  two-handed 
sword  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, with  wavy  blade  and 
hooks.  J.  151,  Musee  d'Ar- 
tillerie,  Paris.  A  similar 
sword  is  in  the  Az  Collection 
at  Lintz,  and  bears  the  date 
1590,  and  the  German  in- 
scription: "Weich  nil  von 
mtr,  o  Ireuer  Got*  /"  "  Forsake 
me  not,  oh  true  God  !" 


107.  Swiss  two-handed  sword,  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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108.  Two-handed  sword,  end  of  the 
sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  the 
curvature  of  the  quillons 
towards  the  handle  and  the 
ring  for  the  thumb  seem  to 
indicate. 
J.  169,  Musee  cCArtiUerie,  ranis. 


109.  Swiss  two-handed  sword,  with 
curved  and  saw-edged  blade, 
fifteenth  century,  about  4  feet 
in  length,  the  handle  being 
18  inches  in  length;  the 
quillons  are  curved  towards 
the  blade. 

Arsenal  of  Berne. 


110.  Two-handed  German  sword 
(JZwdhandiges  Hicbmetser), 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  singular  weapon,  which 
is  cutlass- shaped,  is  not 
straight;  the  blade  and 
handle  incline  in  opposite 
directions. 

Anendl  of  Vienna. 


111.  Two-handed  German  sword 
with  cushions  (Faustkapperi), 
sixteenth  century. 

Dresden  Museum. 
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THE  DAGGKB,  PONIABD,  STILETTO,  KOUTTAB,  OUZASE,  ETC. 

This  kind  of  weapon,  the  diminutive  of  the  sword — the 
war-knife,  in  fact — has  been  in  use  among  all  people  and 
during  all  epochs.  The  shades  of  difference  between  the 
poniard  (from  the  Latin  pungere,  to  prick,  or  pugnus,  a  fist, 
and  called  in  German  Dotch)  and  the  dagger*  (from  the  Celtic 
dag,  point;  in  German,  Grosser  Dolch  or  Dolchmesser)  are 
often  so  slight  that  the  two  weapons  are  continually  con- 
founded one  with  the  other.  The  poniard,  properly  so  called, 
is  smaller  and  shorter  in  the  blade  than  the  dagger,  which 
was  identical  with  the  ancient  broad  and  short  sword  of  the 
early  nations. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  poniard  was  in  use  during  the 
ages  of  flint,  whether  chipped  or  polished,  a  time  at  which 
the  Danish  weapons  were  the  most  finished  and  most  artistic. 

During  the  bronze  period  the  poniard  equally  maintained 
its  sway,  it  was  the  parazonium  of  the  ancients,  and  was  worn 
on  the  left  side,  while  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
sword  always  hung  from  the  right  side ;  among  the  Assyrians 
and  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  it  hung  on  the  left 

The  dagger  of  the  Germans  was  the  scramaaax  (see  under 
this  name),  a  species  of  single-edged  cutlass  with  a  very 
long  haft.  The  guards  of  the  poniard  and  dagger,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  sword,  are  a  great  help  towards  fixing  the 
date  of  their  manufacture,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that 
during  the  thirteenth  century  the  ends  of  the  quillons  were 
slightly  curved  towards  the  point  of  the  blade. 

The  mUericorde  was  a  poniard  which  received  its  name 
from  being  used  to  give  the  last  or  finishing  stroke  (coup  de 
grdce)  to  an  adversary ;  its  triangular  blade  rendered  it 
serviceable  for  thrusting  through  the  points  of  the  armour,  on 
which  account  it  was  called  in  German  Panzerbrecher  (cuirass- 
breaker).  The  French  misericorde  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  was  nevertheless  larger  than  the  German 
Panzerbrecher,  and  it  was  also  used  in  England  for  planting 
in  the  ground  and  tethering  the  horse  to  during  the  reign 
of  James  L  (1603). 

*  In  venery  or  hunting  terms,  "  dogue "  is  the  name  given  to  the 
first  horn  which  grows  on  the  head  of  the  young  stag  in  his  second  year  ; 
hence  the  name  "daguet"  given  in  France  to  the  young  stag  before  he 
is  three  years  old. 
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The  dagger  with  thumb-ring  (Dclch  mil  Daumring),  the 
use  of  which  dates  from  1410,  is  the  long  Spanish  poniard,  the 
guard  of  which,  placed  above  the  quillons,  has  a  large  ring 
fastened  to  it  in  which  the  thumb  was  placed.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  worn  on  the  right  side, 
and  also  on  the  loins.  During  the  sixteenth  century  it  had 
a  double  thumb-ring,  and  was-  placed  on  the  end  of  the  pike 
to  resist  cavalry. 

The  anelace,  so  called  because  it  was  worn  fastened  to  a  ring 
{annulus),  is  distinguished  by  the  size  of  the  blade,  the  shape 
of  which,  broad  above  and  pointed  below,  resembles  an  ox- 
tongue. Hence  its  French  name  "langue  de  bceuf."  The 
small  knife  often  seen  on  the  sheath  of  this  weapon,  and 
which  was  generally  made  at  Verona,  is  called  "  bastardeau." 

The  lansquenet  dagger,  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  somewhat  long,  and  worn  below 
the  girdle,  as  the  pictures  of  that  time  show.  The  Swiss 
lansquenet  dagger  was  shorter,  and  more  like  a  poniard  with 
a  steel  sheath. 

The  Frankish  archers,  the  foot  archers,  and  almost  all  the 
foot-soldiers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  armed  with  daggers. 

The  main  gauche,  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  believed  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  and  from 
thence  brought  into  Italy  and  France,  was  more  properly  a 
duelling  weapon.  It  was  held  in  the  left  hand  to  ward  off 
blows,  while  the  right  was  armed  with  the  long  rapier.  The 
Italian  main  gauche  preserved  in  the  Musee  d'Artillerie  at 
Paris,  No.  J.  485,  and  engraved  further  on  (see  No.  28), 
represents  one  of  these  weapons  called  "  pennated,"  with  three 
blades  expanding  by  means  of  a  spring  when  a  button  was 
pressed  in  the.  handle,  and  forming  a  guard  of  great  length 
and  breadth,  in  which  the  adversary's  sword  might  be  caught 
and  snapped. 

This  dagger,  however,  is  neither  of  Spanish  nor  of  Italian 
origin,  as  compilers  have  always  repeated ;  it  was  already 
known  in  Germany  during  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was 
used  in  the  secret  sittings  of  the  Free  Judges,  at  the  taking 
of  the  oath  vowed  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which 
was  represented  by  the  three  divisions  of  the  weapon,  with 
which  all  the  Schoeffen  were  provided. 

The  stiletto  (Spitzdolch)  was  a  small  poniard  which  came 
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into  use  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  is  well  known 
even  at  this  day. 

The  "  creese/9  sometimes  written  fcreeg,  which  the  Diction- 
naire  de  l'Acadlmie  Francaise  erroneously  spells  "  crid,"  is 
a  Javanese  dagger,  generally  with  a  wavy  or  "  flaming  "  blade, 
which  the  Malay  tribes  render  still  more  fatal  by  dipping 
into  poison. 

The  "  khouttar,"  a  Hindoo  weapon,  has  a  large  blade  like 
the  Italian  anektce,  fixed  on  to  a  square  handle,  into  which 
the  hand  is  slipped,  and  thus  protected  as  far  as  the  wrist  by 
this  kind  of  guard  or  gauntlet.  There  are  IchouUars  in  which 
the  blade  is  divided  into  two  points,  bat  they  are  not  common, 
and  are  called  serpent-tongued. 

The  "  wag-nuk  "  is  not  a  poniard,  properly  so  called,  but 
a  weapon  meant  for  striking  with  as  a  tiger  strikes  with  his 
claws.  It  was  invented  in  1659  by  Sevaja,  the  chief  of  a 
secret  society,  and  was  used  by  bandits  in  assassinations. 
The  wounds  inflicted  by  this  weapon  resembled  those  made 
by  a  tiger,  and  thus  diverted  suspicion  from  the  real  authors 
of  the  crime. 

The  Italian  daggers  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  workman- 
ship in  wrought  iron,  being  often  incrusted  and  damascened 
with  silver  ;  the  blades  are  frequently  of  pierced  work. 

Ancient  Italian  and  German  daggers  and  poniards  have 
been  known  to  fetch  at  the  public  sales  in  Paris  the  high 
price  of  a  thousand  francs. 

In  more  modern  times  the  names  of  knife-swords  and 
bayonet-poniards  were  given  to  the  knives,  swords,  and 
bayonets  in  the  shape  of  poniards,  that  is,  with  a  pointed 
blade  sharpened  on  both  sides. 
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1.  British  cutlass,  tenth  century.    It  bears  on  the  blade  the  names 

"  Kdwardus,"  and  •*  prins  agile."    It  is  attributed  to  Edward  tL 

Machd  Manuscript. 

2.  Iron  dagger,  about  a  foot  long,  thirteenth  century. 

Museum  of  the  Canton,  Lausanne. 

3.  Iron  dagger,  thirteenth  century,  the  blade  of  which  measures  about 

12,  and  the  haft  about  5  inches. 

Museum  of  the  Canton,  Lausanne. 

4.  Iron  poniard,  probably  Scottish,  fourteenth  century. 

Collection  of  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia  (see  No.  13,  next  page). 

5.  Same  as  above. 

6.  Poniard,  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

7.  Iron  dagger,  about  14  inches  in  length,  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 

century.    The  haft  is  very  long. 

Museum  of  the  Canton,  Lausanne. 

8.  Iron  dagger,  about  19J  inches  long,  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Tower  of  London* 

9.  Iron  dagger,  14}  inches  in  length,  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  was  found  in  the  lake  of  Morat,  and  the  handle  is  of  carved 
bone.  Arsenal  of  Geneva.  Poniards  of  this  shape  were  manu- 
factured until  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  '  Feldbuch,'  published 
at  that  time  by  Kgge  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  preserved 
in  the  cabinet  of  engravings  at  Muuioh,  contains  similar  illus- 
trations. 

10.  Iron  dagger,  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 

century.  Collection  of  the  Count  of  Nieuwerkerke.  Similar 
weapons  (found  in  the  Thames)  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  in  the  Museum  of  Sigmaringen,  found  in  Hohen- 
zollern.  A  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  illuminated  by 
Zeitblom  for  the  Prince  of  Waldburg,  also  shows  this  same  kind 
of  poniard. 

11.  Poniard,  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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12.  Dagger,  fifteenth  century,  of  a  shape  belonging  also  to  the  fourteenth 

century. 

Arsenal  of  Vienna, 

13.  Scottish  dagger,  about  14}  inches  long,  the  handle  is  of  wood ; 

fifteenth  century.    See  the  observations  on  the  claymores,  and  the 
dagger,  No.  4. 

Count  of  Nieuwerkerke*s  Collection. 

14.  Dagger  with  single  thumb  ring,  about  16  inches  long,  fifteenth 

century. 

Author's  Collection. 

15.  Dagger  with  double  thumb  ring,  sixteenth  century.    The  two  rings 

were  placed  there  to  fix  tbe  dagger  on  a  shaft,  or  at  the  end  of 
a  lance,  to  resist  cavalry. 

16.  Dagger,  anelaeef  or  Verona  dagger,  fifteenth  century. 

Muse'e  d'ArtiUerie,  Paris. 

17.  Dagger,  aneJaee,  fifteenth  century. 

18.  Dagger,  fifteenth  century. 

Musee  d'ArtiUerie,  Paris. 

19.  Dagger  of  a  German  lansquenet,  sixteenth  century,  about  14  inches 

long.    Sheath  in  polished  steel. 

Muse'e  cTArtiUerie,  Paris. 

20.  Dagger  of  German  lansquenet,  sixteenth  century. 

Stiter  Collection,  Maximilian  Museum,  Augsburg. 
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21.  Poniard,  German,  sixteenth  century. 

22.  Stiletto  (Spitzdclch),  about  12  inches  long,  end  of  the  sixteenth 

century.  In  Germany  these  weapons  were  also  called  Panzer- 
brecher,  or  cuirass-breaker. 

23.  Dagger,  Swiss,  sixteenth  century,  from  the  Soltikoff  Collection. 

Similar  weapons,  belonging  to  M.  Bnchholzer  of  Lucerne,  and 
the  Count  of  Nieuwerkcrke  at  Paris,  have  in  embossed  work  on  the 
sheaths,  instead  of  the  usual  hunting  subjects,  representations 
of  the  Danee  of  Death.  These  daggers  are  often  provided  with 
small  knives,  which  served  to  cut  the  thongs  of  the  armour,  to 
pierce  holes,  and  for  various  purposes  during  the  campaign. 

24.  Dagger,  German,  sixteenth  century. 

Ancient  SoUikoff  Collection. 

25.  Poniard,  German,  with  wavy  blade,  very  short  and  broad. 

Arsenal  of  the  City  of  Vienna. 

26.  Poniard,  German,  sixteenth  century.    The  guard  has  four  quillons. 

Collection  of  Charles  XV.t  King  of  Sweden. 

27.  Main  gauche,  sixteenth  century.  • 

Musfe  dArtiUerie,  Paris. 

28.  Main  gauche,  German,  sixteenth   century.     Musee  d'Artillerie, 

Paris,  and  also  in  the  museums  of  Prague  and  Sigmaringen.  See 
the  arms  of  the  Free  Judges. 
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29.  Main  gauche,  German,  about  20  inches  long,  sixteenth  century. 

The  handle  is  richly  engraved. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

30.  Main  gauche,  Spanish,  with  the  inscription  "  Viva  Felipe  V.,"  which 

shows  that  this  weapon  was  in  nee  in  the  year  1701. 

Meyrick  Collection. 

31.  Main  gauche,  German,  with  indented  blade  for  breaking  swords, 

sixteenth  century. 

Count  of  Nieutoerkerkes  Collection. 

32.  Main  gauche,  German,  with  indented  blade  for  breaking  the  enemy's 

sword;  thumb  ring,  and  quillons  curved  in  inverse  directions; 
sixteenth  century. 

Museum  of  Dresden  Collection. 

33.  Indented  blade  of  No.  81. 

31.  Large  German  briee-e*pe*e,  sixteenth  century. 

Meyrick  Collection. 

35.  Indented  blade  of  the  preceding  object 
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3G.  Luge  mam  gauche,  German, 
with  indented  quill  one,  and 
grated  gun  nl  a  a  sword-breaker, 
seventetntb  century.  It  mea- 
sures about  25  by  10  inches. 
Aa  Clonal  Mriicum  of  Munteh. 

37.  Stihtto,  German,  called  Pan- 

terbrrtJier,  or  cuirass-breaker. 
about  12  inches  long,  sixteenth 
century. 

Miuemn  of  St'gmaringen. 

38.  Poniard,  German,  called  Paa- 

cerbrecher.  The  numbers  on 
tlie  blade  serving  probably 
for    measuring    the    bore   of 

JHiueum  of  Sigmaringm. 

39.  Poninrd,  about  10  inches  long, 

richly  etudded  with  preciona 
atones.  This  weapon  belonged 
to  Sobir&ki. 

Stutemn  of  Sigmaringm. 

40.  Poniard,  Persian. 

J.  S33,  JHilMb  dArtiUorie,  Paru, 
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41.  Wag-nuk,  or  tiger's  claw,  two 

and  11  half  feet  in  length ; 
this  was  an  Indian  weapon 
belonging  to  a  secret  society, 
and  ww  invented  about  1659 
by  Sewaja,  a  Hindoo,  It  wbb 
need  for  purposes  of  murder, 
and  hb  it  counterfeited  the 
wounds  of  a  tiger's  claw,  di- 
verted suspicion  from  the 
offender. 

Ma/riek  Collection. 

42.  Persian   ponliird,   with  damas- 

cened blude  and  ivory  handle. 

43.  Hindoo   khouttar  with   blade, 

called  "languu  de  breuf." 

Mutte  d' 'AHiUeriv,  Pari*. 

44.  Hindoo  kliouttar  with   forked 

blade. 

JfuMum  of  TtartkotSdo. 

45.  Turkish  kandjar  dagger. 

46.  Javanese  krees. 


Javanese  dagger,  hut  of  Indian 
or  Persian  workmanship,  17 
Inches  long.  The  blade  is 
grooved,  and  the  handle  of  a 
massive  piece  of  ivory,  orna- 
mented with  nail-heads  in 
damascened  iron,  Tbe  sheath 
of  shagreen  is  partly  covered 
by  plaques  of  niello-work. 

Autlior't  Collection. 
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The  lance  (from  the  barbarous  Latin  lancea,  in  German 
Speer,  and  also  Spies*)  was  in  use  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
antiquity,  and  was  common  among  the  Assyrians  as  well  as 
among  the  Egyptians.  From  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth 
century  after  Christ  the  lance  remained  much  the  same  in 
shape,  a  simple  cylindrical  shaft  of  smooth  wood,  about  twelve 
feet  long,  with  the  lance-head  fixed  by  a  socket  on  to  the 
staff.* 

The  tilting  lance,  which  did  not  appear  until  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  was  soon  utilised  in  warfare,  had  a  handle ;  it 
was  thicker  at  that  place,  and  gradually  tapered  towards  the 
head  and  base.  In  France  the  use  of  the  lance  was  forbidden 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  in  1605.  The  lances  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  are  conspicuous  by  the  pennons 
fastened  below  the  socket  of  the  lance-head.  The  lances  of 
the  mercenaries  known  under  the  name  of  lansquenets  had 
generally  small  blades,  whose  sockets  were  strengthened  by 
long  stems  branching  down  the  shaft,  to  which  they  were 
fixed  by  means  of  screws;  these  lances  were  sometimes 
twenty-four  or  even  twenty-seven  feet  in  length.  The  lances 
of  the  Swiss  foot-soldiers  were  not  often  more  than  sixteen 
feet  long,  for  the  Swiss  method  consisted  in  forming  their 
soldiers  into  four  close  rows. 

The  spear  was  a  weapon  used  in  hunting  the  wild  boar. 

*  In  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  in  miniatures  of  the  same  period, 
pennons  are  attached  to  the  Lances. 


1.  German  lance,  from  the  Codes  __^__ 

auretu  of  Saint  Gall,  of  the    -=^C3lPEZan<>===. 
eighth  or  ninth  century. 

2 

2.  German  lanoe,  beginning  of  the  _^___ 

ninth  century,  and  afterward  a    <^T~       I '  ||l  |f7TTJ|  |[  i 

called  K  tteficijpioM,  copied  from 

the  Weseobrnn  manuscript  in 

the  Munich  Library.  "i 


4.  The  seme,  with  pennou. 


*  The  lanoe,  ae  also  the  sword, 
were  among  the  Normane  the  wea- 
pons of  free  MM,  for  in  the  lawe  of 
William  the  Conqueror  on  the  sub- 
ject of  freeing  a  serf,  it  is  said, 
Tradidit  illi  anna  libera,  scilicet 
lanceam  et  gladium. 
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6.  Anglo-Saxon  lance  from  a  minia- 

ture in  the  Adfric  manuscript, 
of  the  eleventh  century,  in  tne 
British  Museum. 

7.  Large   spear-head,    damascened 

with  gold,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, fifteen  inches  in  length, 
the  blade  measuring  ten  and  a 
half,  and  the  haft,  four  and  a 
half  inches. 
Renne  Collection  at  Constance. 

8.  Large  spear-head,  fifteenth  cen- 

tury, with  a  long  shaft. 

Arsenal  of  Zurich. 

9.  Lance  of  a  lansquenet  (Lang-spies* 

in  German),  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  shaft  is 
about  twenty-four  feet  long, 
and  is  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  Museum  of  Salz- 
burg, possessing  several  similar 
lances,  presented  some  of  them  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL,  who 
gave  them  to  the  Musee  d'Ar- 
tillerie  at  Paris.  Monsieur  Az 
at  Lintz  has  also  a  few  lances 
of  this  kind  in  his  collection. 

10  a  and  10  b.  Lances  of  Austrian 

foot-soldiers,  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Weapons  like  these 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  drawings 
made  by  Nicholas  Qlockenthon 
in  1 505,  from  the  Arsenals  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian. 

Ambras  Collection. 

11  a.  Lance  of  Swiss  foot-soldiers, 

of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 
Arsenals  of  Soleure  and  Lucerne. 

11  b.  The  same. 

12.  Slender  lance,  called  Assagai, 
from  the  Arsenal  of  Rhodes, 
and  belonging  formerly  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem (1522). 
F.  43,  Musfe  oVArtillerie,  Paris. 


13  a.  Long  Blender  lanoo,  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  lance-head  is  nearly  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length.  From 
drawings  already  mentioned, 
executed  in  1505  by  Olocken- 
thon,  and  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Ambma  Collection. 

13_b.  The  some. 

11.  War  lance  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, from  a  piece  of  tapestry, 
mid  to  have  been  found  in  the 
tent  of  Charles  the  Bold. 

15.  Tilting   lance,   with  Template, 

sixteenth  century. 

Meyriek  Collection. 

16.  War  lance  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

tury, profusely  ornamented 
with  red  eaglea  on  a  white 
ground,  the  arms  of  the  city 
of  Innaprnck. 

Meijrick  Collection. 

IT.  Tilting  and  war  lance,  from  the 
above  -  mentioned  illustrated 
manuscript  of  G  lock  e  nth  on, 
1505. 

lft.  The  same. 

All  these  lances  have  an  indented 
place  in  the  shaft  for  the  hand  to 
obtain  a  firm  grip.  This  fashion 
does  not  date  farther  back  than  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at 
which  time  the  tournaments  were 
frequent,  and  well  regulated. 
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19.  German  lance,  called    Knebel- 

ipiat.  from  Gloekenthon's 
manuscript,  1505,  in  the  Am- 
bru  Collection. 

20.  German  hunting  javelin,   aii- 

toenth  century. 

Xfrttden  Sfiueum. 

21.  Point   of  a   German  war  and 

tilting  lance,  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;   It  is  7    inchea   in 

Draden  Mvevwi. 


23.  The     earns.       5}    inches    in 

Anenal  of  Berlin. 

24.  Lance  for  tilting  at  the  ring. 

A  lance  on  tliio  model  will  be 
found  in  the  "  Traite"  dKqui  ta 
tion,"  by  Pluvinel,  of  the  reign 
of  Louie  XIII.  (1610—1643). 
K.  202,  JfuKis  dArtOUrie,  Pari*. 

25.  German    hunting    spear,    six- 

teenth century  (Sou  or  BSren- 
f anger,  and  also  Scnweins- 
feder    in    German^     It  waa 

used  more  especially  for  bnar- 

hunling;. 

26.  Hunting  spear  of  tlie  sixteenth 

century,  with  three  wheel-lock 
pistols,  and  two  "  hallebarde  " 
hooka:  this  weapon  was  part 
of  the  SoltikorT  Collection. 


Lance  of  the 

tliry. 


28.  Duuhle-headed  Persian  lances, 
from  a  very  late  sixteenth- 
contuiy  manuscript  copy  of 
Fcrdosfs  Bchak-Nameh  of  the 
year  999. 


t.  Arrow-shaped  javelin  for  throw- 
ing {Wmfpfal  in  German), 
used  for  boar-hunting. 

Arncnal  of  Berlin. 


SO.  Abyssinian  lance,  conspicuous 
on  account  of  its  bread,  iron, 
shovel  shaped  base.  The 
broad  point  recalls  exactly  the 
bronze  and  iron  heads  of  the 
"framees,"  belonging  to  (he 
bronze  and  iron  ages.  One 
lance  of  this  kind  baa  a  ling 
fastened  to  it,  and  is  known 
under  the  name  of  "  celt." 

M uiti  d-Artilierie,  Pari: 


32.  Chinese  lance. 


The  mace  (from  the  Latin  matta,  Streitkolben  in  German) 
is  a  weapon  lioavy  at  one  end,  not  made  either  for  piercing 
or  cutting,  but  only  for  stunning  an  enemy ;  it  was  much 
used  by  the  cavalry,  and  there  are  several  representations  of 
it  in  the  Bayeux  tapestries,  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 


I.  Iron  mace,  end  of  the  eleventh 
century, 

Bayeux  Tapetiria. 


lace,      from      the      "German 

.Eneid  "  or  Henry  of  Waldeck, 
thirteenth  century. 

Library  of  Berlin. 


:  Burgundinn  mace,  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  from  a 
manuscript  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 
Library  of  thr  Arterial,  Pari*. 


6.  English  n 
reign  o 

1422). 


ce,  in  wood  and  ii 
Henry  V.  (1418— 


'.  English  mace,  in  iron,  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

1.  German  mace,  fifteenth  centnry, 
engraved  iron  ;  it  is  about  22 
inches  in  length,  and  has  the 
handle  wired. 

Artertai  of  Lucerne. 


I.  Turkish  mace,  iron,  fifteenth 
century ;  an  architectural  rose 
is  damascened  in  the  top. 

-VWa  {tAH&erie,  Pari*, 


10  *.  Mace,  from  a  manuscript 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ce 
tnry,  being  a  copy,  illustrated 
with  numerous  miniature*,  of 
the    Schah  -  Nameh    or 
book,  composed  by  the  poet 
Ferdusi  in  the  reign  of  " 


T.Sjtnry  of  Munich. 


11.  French  mace,  sixteenth  century. 
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THE   M0RGKN8TERN,    OB   MORNING- STAB. 

This  mace  had  generally  a  long  handle,  and  its  head 
bristled  with  wooden  or  iron  points ;  it  was  common  among 
the  ancients,  for  many  museums  possess  several  fragments 
of  these  weapons  belonging  to  the  age  of  bronze. 

The  morning-star  was  well  known  and  much  used  in 
Germany  and  in  Switzerland ;  it  received  its  name  from  the 
ominous  jest  of  wishing  the  enemy  good-morning  with  the 
morning-star  when  they  had  been  surprised  in  camp  or  city. 

This  weapon  became  very  popular  on  account  of  the 
facility  and  quickness  with  which  it  could  be  manufactured. 
The  peasant  made  it  easily  with  the  trunk  of  a  small  shrub 
and  a  handful  of  large  nails ;  it  was  also  in  great  request 
during  the  wars  of  the  peasantry  which  have  devastated 
Germany  at  different  times,  and  die  Swiss  arsenals  possess 
great  numbers  of  them. 

Morning-stars  were  also  made  for  horsemen;  they  were 
short  in  the  handle  like  hammers,  and  generally  better  manu- 
factured than  the  long-shafted  ones  used  by  the  foot-soldiers. 
A  few  of  these  little  maces,  studded  with  iron  points,  have 
even  been  supplemented  with  hand  cannons.  When  so 
provided  they  are  called  in  German  Schiessprugel.    See  No.  8. 


Morning-Star. 


1  and  2.  Maces,  which  ahonld  be 
closed  among  the  weapons  or 
the  icon  age,  for  the;  are  copied 
from  the  column  of  Theodosius 
at  Constantinople,  which  dates 
from  the  fourth  century. 

3.  Swiss  morning-star  of  the  fif- 

teenth century  on  a  long  abaft. 
The  length  of  the  iron,  which  is 
armed  with  four  blades  and  a 
spite,  is  16  inch  us. 

Gymnasium  of  Moral. 

4.  Swiss  maming-star  of   the   fif- 

teenth century,  with  a  wooden 
ball  studded  with  iron  spikes 
and  a  long  shaft. 

Afusaum  of  Berne. 

5.  Hand  morning-star,  probably  a 

horseman' a.  It  is  of  engraved 
iron,  26  inches  in  length,  and 
has  a  dart  or  spike  which  starts 
from  the  handle  by  means  of  a 
spring. 

JfuMum  of  Sigmaringtn. 

6.  Morning-star  and  partisan  on  a 

long  shaft  with  iron  bauds. 

At  Collection,  Unit. 

7.  Morning-star  of  11  (est  4  inches 

in  length,  studded  with  spear- 
heads ;  end  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 

Arteaal  of  the  City  of  Vienna. 

8.  Morning-star  with  hand  cannon, 

called  in  German  8ch!aii[n-  tigel ; 
end  of  the  fourteenth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century. 
CoUedion  of  Prince  Charles,  at  Ber- 
lin ;  Ambrat  and  Meyrick  CoUea- 
tiont  i  and  Museum  of  Sigmarin- 
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MILITARY  FLAILS. 

The  Jlady  or  holy-water  sprinkler*  (from  the  Latin  flageUum 
and  the  German  FlegeT),  is  a  weapon  whose  name  indicates 
its  shape ;  it  was  also  called  holy-water  sprinkler  from  the 
shape,  and  from  the  drops  of  blood  which  started  from  those 
upon  whom  it  was  used.  It  was  composed  of  the  shaft  and 
the  whips,  the  latter  either  with  or  without  iron  points ;  or 
else  of  the  shaft,  to  which  was  fastened  a  chain  ending  in  an 
iron  ball,  or  a  wooden  one  studded  with  iron. 

The  invention  of  this  weapon  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
ancient  date,  for  the  first  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

A  statue  of  this  epoch  in  the  Cathedral  of  Naumburg  in 
Germany,  representing  one  of  the  founders,  is  armed  with  a 
flail,  and  so  is  the  statue  of  the  Palatine  Oliver,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Verona. 

The  flail,  which  was  very  well  known  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany  during  the  fifteenth  century,  was  also  used  in 
England  since  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest  (eleventh 
century),  and  existed  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1509 — 
1547),  though  then  but  little  used,  and  only  in  the  trenches 
and  on  board  ships.  The  military  flail  with  a  short  handle 
belonged  more  particularly  to  Russia  and  Japan. 

The  armed  whip,  or  scorpion  (also  called  Scorpion  in 
German),  was  a  kind  of  hand- flail  or  knout,  with  three,  four, 
or  six  chains. 

t#  Some  authors  erroneously  give  this  name  to  the  morning-ttar. 


Military  Flails. 
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1.  German   holy  -  water    sprinkler 

(Flegel  in  German)  of  the 
eleventh  century,  with  chain 
and  ball  without  spikes,  from 
the  statue  of  one  of  the  founders 
of  Naumburg  Cathedral. 

2.  Iron  hammer  of  flail,  without 

points,  on  a  long  shaft,  probably 

of  the  fourteenth  century. 

K.  83,  MuseTt  cPArtiUerie,  Pari: 

3.  Flail  with  chain  and  spiked  ball 

on  long  shaft,  probably  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 
K.  81,  Musee  d'ArtiUerie,  Park. 


4.  Scorpion,  or  flail,  with  four  chains 
without  balls  (called  Scorpion 
in  German),  a  Hussite  weapon 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

National  Museum  of  Prague. 


5.  English   flail   with   chain   and 

spiked  ball  on  long  shaft;  reign 
of  Henry  VH.  (1485—1509). 
Meyrick  Collection. 

6.  Swiss  flail  with  iron  hammer  on 

long  shaft 

Arsenal  of  Geneva 


7.  Short- handled     flail,     2     feet 
7  inches  in  length. 

National  Museum,  Munich. 
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Military  Flails. 


8.  German  flail  of  the  fifteenth 
century  on  a  very  long  shaft. 
It  has  an  iron  hammer  with 
twelve  spikes. 


9.  Swiss  flail  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury with  a  squared  iron 
hammer  without  spikes,  on  a 
long  shaft. 


10.  Ancient  Russian  knout,*  with  a 
short  handle. 

Dresden  Museum. 


11.  Japanese  flail.  The  handle  is 
only  26  inches  in  length, 
and  the  hall  at  the  end  of  the 
chain  is  studded  with  very 
sharp  spikes. 

*  The  knout  actually  employed 
in  Russia  for  punishments  differs 
hut  slightly  from  the  ancient  instru- 
ment, painful  as  it  is  to  us  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  in 
(he  present  state  of  civilisation. 
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THB  BILL,   OS  WAK-SCYTHE. 

The  war-scythe  (from  the  Latin  fate,  Krieguetue  in  German) 
is  nothing  bnt  the  agricultural  scythe  slightly  straightened  ; 
the  blade  is  in  a  line  with  the  haft  ;*  it  is  single-edged,  the 
point  dightly  curved  toward*  the  thorp  edge,  while  the  scythe- 
Knife,  also  single-edged,  has  the  point  curving  from  the  edge 
to  the  back ;  the  blade  of  the  gisarme,  or  glaive-gisanxie,  is, 
as  the  name  glaive  indicates,  doable-edged,  like  the  cut  and 
thrust  sword. 

1.  Cnstraightened   war-Myths,  be- 

ginning of  the  ninth  century. 
From  the  manuscript  of  Wosso- 
brunn,  year  BIO,  in  the  library 
of  Munich. 

2.  Bohemian  crescent-shaped   war- 

scythe,  thirteenth  century. 
From  the  manuscript  ofVoles- 
lav  in  Prince  Lobkowitz's 
library,  at  Bandnitz. 


4.  Swiss  war-ecythes  of  the  four- 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Ariemilt  of  Zurich  and  Soleun. 
War-scythes  of  colossal  di- 
mensions (4  feet  to  i  feet  6 
inches  in  the  length  of  the 
blade)  were  need  by  the 
TiekaikUt*  of  Austria  to  mow 
down  the  crews  of  their  enemies' 
boats.  The  Austrian  troops  so- 
called  derived  their  name  from 
the  river  Ttchaike. 

Imperial  Jnatal  of  Vienna. 


TB>   BOYTHS-Klim,  OB  OLAJVt. 

The  scythe-knife,  and  another  very  like  it,  often  con- 
founded with  the  gisarmc,  but  in  reality  a  breach  knife,  is, 
like  tho  war-scythe,  single-edged,  being  in  fact  a  modified 
form  of  the  war-ecythe,  but,  as  has  been  before  stated,  the 
blade  of  the  glaive  curves  from  the  edge,  and  the  blade  of 
the  scythe  towards  it  The  point  is  doable-edged,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  blade  there  is  a  hook  or  spur.  The  glaive 
was  greatly  used  in  France  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  is  proved  by  the  especial  mention  of  it  in  the  poem  of 
the  »  Trente." 


1.  Burgundian  glaive,  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. From  a  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  tbe  Arsenal  at 
Paris. 


2.  Swiss  glaive:   at   the   base  are 
ballebaide  blades. 

Muteum  of  SigmariHgea. 


8.  German  glaive,  sixteenth  century, 
with  wheel-lock  pistol.    It  is 
richly  inlaid. 
National  Stutmm  0}  Munich. 


WarSoythet. 


4.  Glaive  called   Craanue,  seven- 

teenth century, 

Klemm  Collection,  Dresden. 

5.  German     glaive,*     ornamented 

with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
King  Ferdinand,  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the 
letter  F. 

Ma/rick  Collection. 

6.  German  glaive,  very  large  size, 

sixteenth  century.  It  bean  the 
date   1580,  and   the  Bavarian 

K,  156,  MuScfe  d'ArtiBerte,  Paris. 

7.  Scythe    trident,  or   "Ransenr," 

for  charging  (Stumsmse  In 
German),  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  German  weapon 
of  enormoua  dimensions,  being 
5  feet  by  4. 

Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vmic*. 

*  This  kind  of  weapon  is  also 
called  breach-knife  (Brtehmetter  in 
German).  It  was  especially  common 
in  Austria  and  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  was  used  as  late  as 
Iho  eighteenth  century,  bnt  in  reality 
it  was  nothing  bnt  a  scythe-  knife. 
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The  gisarme,  or  glaive-gisarme  (Gfafe,  and  also  Boss- 
tcAtiukr  *  in  German),  which  almost  all  British  authors  con- 
found with  the  halberd,  is  simply  a  glaive  fixed  on  a  shaft. 
The  gisarme  is  quite  different  from  the  war-scythe  and 
breach-knife,  as  it  is  double-edged  and  armed  with  hooks. 
The  origin  of  the  glaive-gisarme  dates  from  the  age  of 
bronze  among  the  Keltic  and  Germanic  nations,  at  which 
time  many  tribes  were  in  the  habit  of  fastening  glaives  or 
scramasax  swords  to  long  shafts.  The  Welsh  called  them 
Uatomawr,  a  name  derived  from  cleddyr  or  gleddyr.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  the  name  of  OUefe  has  given  place  to  the 
more  modern  one  of  Sensen  mii  Spitzen.  The  French  name  of 
guimxrme  is  apparently  derived  from  the  guimrds  or  followers 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  who  were  armed  with  them.  Olivier 
de  la  Marche,  a  chronicler,  born  in  1426,  maintains  that  the 
name  of  gisarme  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  believes  this 
weapon  to  originate  in  the  habit  of  fastening  a  dagger  to  the 
blade  of  a  battle-axe. 

*  Ro$*-$chinder :  this  name  was  given  to  the  foot-soldiers  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  Ubiug  this  weapon  to  hamstring  the  knights'  horses. 


.  English  gieanne  (Glee/e  and 
Bam-schinder  in  German;,  of 
which  mention  ia  made  in  the 

twelfth-century  manuscripts  of 
Westminster.  The  Chinese  on 
this  weapon  at  the  present  day, 
as.  may  be  seen  from  the 
specimens  in  the  Hnsee  d'Ar- 
tilleric,  at  Paris. 


2.  Swiss    giaarme,  thirteenth   ■ 


Tnn/im  CoBeeHon  in  Me  Jtfusewn  of 
the  Canton,  at  Lausanne. 


3.  Swiss  giaarme  "fc'U,"  fifteenth 
century. 

Artaud  of  Boleure. 


i  Swiss  giaarme  "bill,"  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century, 

Mtueam  of  Su/mariiigtn. 

3.  English  giaarme  "bill,"  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

6.  Bwiaagisarme.endoftheflfteenth 

century. 
Arttnal  of   Zurich  and  Wtiimann 
ColUetion  at  Geitenheim. 


7,  Italian  giaarme  "  ghuTe,"  richly 
engraved,  end  of  the  fifteenth 
Centaur. 

Ueyrifk  CoOtetum. 


B.  Guarme  on  long  shaft,  bound 
with  inn.  The  blade  is  about 
2J  feot  in  length,  and  bean  the 
inscription  X.  IVANI.  X. 

At  (kOation,  Laitx. 


Swiss    guarme   "  bill,      inlaid, 
sixteenth  century. 

itiumtm  of  Bigmaringen. 


10.  Italian  gisamie  "glaiTe,"  be- 
longing to  the  Doge' a  guards : 
they  were  aimed  with  thia 
weapon,  and  with  the  baaket- 
hilted  iword,  called  Schuaxma, 
which  in  almost  all  collections 
lias  been  erroneously  cata- 
logued as  a  daymen,  bat  the 
ScottisL  sword  has  a  simple 
guard  without  either  a  pas 
dune  or  basket  hilt. 
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THE  VOULGE. 

Though  very  rarely  met  with  now,  this  weapon  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  among  the  Swiss,  and  also  much  sought 
after  in  France  during  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time 
there  existed  a  regiment  of  infantry  called  voulgiers,  who 
were  armed  with  this  broad-bladed  and  long-hafted  weapon. 
A  large  number  of  archers  also  carried  them.  Some  few 
authors  wrongly  give  the  name  of  voulge  to  the  boar-spear, 
the  shape  of  which  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
voulge  of  ancient  warfare. 


1.  Swiss  voulge,  about  16  inches  in 
length,  found  on  the  battle- 
field of  Morgarten  (1319). 

Arsenal  of  Lucerne. 


2.  SwifeS  voulge  with   book,  four- 
teenth century. 


3.  Swiss  voulge,  fourteenth  century. 

Arsenal  of  Zurich. 

A  representation  of  this 
voulge  may  be  seen  in  a  fif- 
teenth-century manuscript  of 
the  Hauslaub  Collection. 
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Voulges. 


*,  Swin    vonlge,  end  of  the   four- 
teenth century. 

Meyer    Biermann    Collection 
at  Lucerne. 


5.  German  Tonlge,  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

At  CoUettimi,  Lintt. 


6.  Saxon  vnulgc,  taken  at  the  battle 
ofMiiblWg[15*7). 

Imperial  Artenal  of  Venice. 


.  Austrian  ronlge,  about  2  feet  in 
length.  It  is  of  the  time  of 
the  Jacquerie  or  peasants'  war. 
(1620-1625),  when  it  was  forged 

oat  of  a  ploughshare. 

At,  Collection,  Linti 
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THE  POLE-   OB   WAB-HAMMEB. 

Fixed  on  a  long  shaft,  the  pole-hammer  has  been  known 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  under  the  name  of  Luzemer 
Hammer,  as  it  was  a  favourite  arm  of  the  people  of  Lucerne. 
It  is  called  pole-hammer  in  English  from  the  fact  of  having 
the  spiked  hammer  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  shaft  or  pole. 
The  foot-soldiers'  war-hammer  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  we 
may  see  in  the  hammers  of  the  so-called  stone  and  bronze 
ages ;  and  Charles  Martel  f  715 — 741)  owes  his  name  to  this 
formidable  weapon,  which  Decame  general  during  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  French  poem  of  the  Combats  des  Trente 
mentions  the  war-hammer  and  its  weight : 

"  Gil  combattait  d'un  mail  qui  pesoit  bien  le  quart 
De  cent  livres  d'acier,  si  Dieu  en  moi  part." 

This  war-hammer,  of  twenty-five  pounds*  weight,  belonged  to 
Tommelin  Belefort.  They  were  also  used  in  the  passages  of 
arms,  as  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  born  in  1426,  remarks  in  his 
"  Memoirs,"  where  he  also  makes  mention  of  the  passage  of 
arms  of  the  "  sire  Hautbourdin  et  de  Delalain." 

The  short-handled  horseman's  hammer  (Beiterhammer  in 
German)  which  the  knights  carried,  like  the  mace,  at  their 
saddle-bow,  is  almost  as  ancient  as  the  pole-hammer.  Some 
antique  bas-reliefs  at  the  Louvre  represent  Amazons  at- 
tacking their  enemies  with  short-handled  double-edged  pole- 
axes  (?),  one  of  which  is,  in  armourer's  phraseology,  falcon  or 
parrot-beak  shaped,  a  term  used  however  when  the  hammer 
was  long-handled. 


War  Hammers  for  Foot-toldiers, 


elk 


1.  Steel  war-l laminar  on  long  shaft, 

fourteenth    century    (Ltutrntr 
Baiamer  in  German). 
K.  8+,  Miuie  a" A&Ueric,  Pari*. 

2.  8teel  mr  hammer  on  long  shaft, 


3.  Swiss  steel  war-hammer  on  long 

shaft,  fifteenth  century.  This 
weapon,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number  in  the  Arsenal  of 
Lucerne,  is  a  lair  type  of  the 
LuKraer  Hammer,  or  hammer 
of  Lucerne. 
Meyer  Bienaann  ColUdion  ami 
Muteum  of  Sigmaringan. 

4.  Btecl  war-hammer  on  long  shaft, 

end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  begin- 
uing  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  sword  which  forms  the 
apex  of  the  whole  is  more  than 
3  feet  in  length. 
K.  88,  Matte  d'AHiUerie,  Paris. 

.*>.  Swiss  steel  war-hammer  on  long 
shaft,  from  a  drawing  of  Hans 
Holbein  ;M45-1554),  represent- 
ing the  combat  of  Theibeut 
d'Arx. 
hdudrial  Muieam  of  Vienna, 

G.  Hammer-pike.  Thislong-shafteil 
wenjpon  was  carried  by  the 
subalterns  in  charge  of  the  flag 
under  the  First  Empire  (1804- 
1814). 
K.  275,  MuiKfe  fArfflerie,  Pari: 


Horsemen's  War  Hammers. 
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7.  Horseman's  war-hammer  {Reiter- 

hammer  in  German),  2  feet  in 
length ;  iron  handle  studded  with 
copper  ornaments  of  Gothic 
character,  denoting  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

8.  War-hammer,  3  feet  4  inches  in 

length,  belonging  to  a  Hussite 
chief  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
serving  at  once  the  purposes  of 
a  weapon  and  a  rod  of  office. 
The  handle,  about  16  inches  in 
length,  is  covered  with  red 
velvei  A  durt  2£  feet  long 
springs  from  tho  hammer  on 
pressing  a  button  near  the 
socket. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

9.  Horseman's    parrot-beaked  war- 

hammer,  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Meyrick  Collection. 

10.  Horseman's  parrot-beaked  war- 

hammer  in  chiselled  iron,  or- 
namented with  fleurs-de-lys  ; 
22£  inches  in  length,  sixteenth 
century. 

Arsenal  of  Berne. 

11.  Horseman's  parrot-beaked  war- 

hammer,  sixteenth  century. 
K.  69,  Musee  d'Artillerie,  Fans. 

12.  Scaling  war-hammer,  taken  from 

the  Savoyards  under  the  com- 
mand of  Branaulieu  Chaf&r- 
din  in  1602,  under  the  walls 
of  Geneva,  in  an  unsuccessful 
night  attack. 

Arsenal  of  Geneva. 

13.  Horseman's  war  hammer  with 

very  long  spike  of  iron  and 
copper.  The  shaft  is  wood, 
the  handle  ivory;  sixteenth 
century. 

Dresden  Museum. 
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THE  BATTLE-AXE. 


The  battle-axe  (from  the  German  Hacken,  and  not  from 
the  Latin  ascia)  was  generally  called  Streiiaxi  in  German, 
but  when  the  handle  was  greatly  lengthened  and  used  by 
foot-soldiers  it  became  a  pole-axe,  and  was  called  Futt- 
Streitaxt.  This  cuneiform  weapon,  like  the  common  hatchet, 
from  which  it  is  modified,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
best  known  daring  the  so-called  ages  of  stone  and  bronze, 
and  was  the  favourite  weapon  of  all  Germanic  nations. 

The  Frank  hatchet,  the  well-known  francisquey  was  short- 
handled,  while  that  of  the  Saxons  was  fixed  on  so  long  * 
shaft  that  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  named  pole-axe. 

At  the  battle  of  Hastings  (1066),  where  Harold  wis 
defeated  by  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Saxons  at  first 
repelled  with  success  the  repeated  attacks  of  their  Norman 
foes,  whom  they  overthrew  in  large  numbers  with  their  long 
battle-axes,  etc.,  a  weapon  which  among  them  was  generally 
about  five  feet  in  length.  In  the  Bayeux  tapestries  are 
many  representations  of  battle-axes  without  either  point  or 
hook,  in  this  resembling  the  domestic  hatchet  and  the 
francisque. 

The  foot-soldier's  battle-axe  of  the  fourteenth  century 
differs  considerably  from  the  weapon  of  an  earlier  date. 
Though  on  one  side  an  ax#,  it  becomes  on  the  other  a  war- 
hammer,  either  with  a  saw  edge  or  a  sharp  point,  but 
generally  large  and  curved,  called  falcon-beaked ;  whilst  the 
term  parrot-beaked  was  applied  when  the  weapon  was  short 
in  the  handle  and  belonged  to  a  horseman. 

The  battle-axe  sometimes  was  provided  with  a  long  dart 
or  sword  fixed  at  the  top. 

The  short-handled  horseman's  axe  (BeUeraxt  and  Bartke 
in  German}  is  found  to  have  sometimes  a  gun-barrel  encased 
in  the  handle,  either  the  primitive  hand-cannon  or  the  wheel- 
lock  pistol. 

The  short-handled  battle-axe  as  well  as  the  war-hammer 
appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  some- 
times seen  in  engravings  of  Assyrian  war-chariots  and  in 
sculpture  which  represents  Amazons. 


Foot-tMiert  Pd&axa, 


1  and  2.  Foot-soldier's  lorg-tdiafteil 
pole-aica  (Fvit&reitaxt  in 
German),  end  of  the  eleventh 


3.  German  foot-soldier's  pole-aie, 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
K.  93,  Mutie  d'AriiUerie,  Pari*. 

i,  German    foot-soldier's  pole-axe. 
fifteenth  century.  Fromawood 
engraving. 
Cabinet  of  Engrtwingt,  Munich. 


5.  German   foot-soldier's    pole-axe, 

fifteenth  century. 
Mutatm   of  Mvnidi,    Collection    of 
Charles  XV.  of  Sweden,  and  Mty- 
rtek  CottetHon. 

6.  Swiss  foot-soldier's  pole-axe,  fif- 

teenth century. 

Arsenal  of  Lucerne. 


Foot-soldiers'  Pole-axes. 


i.  German  foot-  ■oldior'a  pole-axe, 

fifteen tli  century. 

Cabinet  of  Eagravingi,  Munich. 
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8.  Russian    foot' soldier's   pole-axe, 
called  Bardiehe. 
K.  95,  Muaee  cf  jlrft&TM,  Pari*. 

y  Kiissian*  f.  Kit-soldier's  pole-axe, 
with  which  the  Streiifet  or  Sire- 
litsea  wore  armed. 

luiiin  0/  Ttar&oe-B&t. 

10.  Venetian    pole-axe  with   saw- 

edged      Winner,      sixteenth 

Ma/rick  Collection. 

11.  Swiss  pole-axe  with  saw-edged 

hammer,  sixteenth  century. 

Arienal  of  Berne. 

12.  Swiss    pole-axe,   with   hammer 

end  dart 

Artatai  of  Bernr. 

13.  Long-shafted  Scottish  Lochaber 

as.-,  the  national  weapon  of 
Scotland. 
CoHert  ton   of   Prince    Charla  at 
Berlin. 

11.  German  pole-axe,  fifteenth  cen- 

Iliitorieal  Muteam  of  STonoyou  at 
Berlin. 

*  The  modem  battle-axes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  are  of 
this  same  shape:  this  may  be  seen 
from  the  weapon  of  SchamyL  also 
in  the  Museum  of  Tsarskoe-Selo, 
and  in  German  flrteenth -century 
engravings  in  the  Cabinet  of  En- 
gravings at  Munich. 

t  Nog.  9  and  14  might  be  classed 
among  the  voulges. 


Horsemen's  Batflo-axes. 


15.  English  foot-sol diet's  Jedburgh 

axe,  sixteenth  century. 

ytcyrirk  Collection. 

16.  Scottish  or  English  fooUoldier'a 

pole-axe. 

K.  96.  Mmfe  .TJrtrflerie,  Paris. 

17.  German  horseman's  short-hand- 

led battle-axe  {Beileraxt  end 
Bardie  in  tier  man',,  end  of  tho 
fifteenth  oentury . 

Drttden  Museum. 

18.  Turkish  horseman's  battle-axe, 

end  of  the  fifteen  Lb.  century  ; 
it  belonged  to  tlie  Saltan 
Mahomed  Ben  Kaitbai,  who 
reigned  from  1495  to  1499. 
An  inscription  in  open-work 
letters  says,  "The  Saltan,  the 
victorious  king,  tlie  Either  of 
fortune,  Mahomed  Ben  Kait- 
bai, may  the  servant  of  God 
be  glorified  in  him."  There 
in  also  in  Cuflc  characters  the 
name  of  God   five    times   re- 

Ambrat  Collection. 

19.  Sclavonic  horseman's  battlc-axo. 

From  a  drawing  by  Albert 

20.  HoTsemau's  iron  battle-axe,  be- 

ginning of  tlie  sixteenth  ccn- 


21.  English  horseman's  battle-axe, 
beginning  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign  ( 1558). 


Horsemen's  Battle-axes. 


22.  Austrian  battle-axe  :  the  handle 

is  about  a  yard  in  length,  and 
bean  the  date  1623 Jand  a 
wheel,  a  sign  fur  gathering 
themselves  together  adopted 
by  the  peasants  in  the  Jacque- 
rie rebellion,  to  conquer  which 
the  aid  of  the  Bavarian  horse- 

Az  CoUnotim,  Linlz. 

23.  Short -handled    Foliah    battle- 

axe,  bound  with  strips  of 
leather,  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Meyruk  CoUertion. 

24.  English  executioner's  axe,  end 

of  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
which  the  Earl  of  Essex  was 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth (1358-1603). 

Tourer  of  London. 

25.  Saxony  miner's   axe,  for  show, 

called  UtrgbarOa,  with  the 
date  1685;  the  handle  is  in- 
laid with  ivory,  and  the  blade 
pierced  in  open  work.  Theae 
uni  are  only  intended  for 
the  festival  day  proceBsiona  of 
miners'  corporahona,  and  not 
for  actual  use. 

26.  Horaemnn'e    battle-axe,    with 

small  hand  cannon,  fifteenth 
century, 

27.  Battle-axe    with    small    baud 

cannon,  94  inches  in  length : 
it  belonged  to  the  reformer 
Zwingli,  who  died  in  the  battle 
of  Cappel  in  1531. 

Artenal  of  Zurich . 

28.  German  battle-axe  with  wheel 


century. 
Stckatt  Jtfvanim  (Hungary),  and 
Jfuanun  of  Sigmaringai. 
29.  Battle-axe  with  flint-look  pistol, 
end  of  the  seventeenth   cen- 
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THE   HALBABD. 

The  halbard  may  be  derived  from  tho  German  HaJbe-Barthe, 
half  battle-axe  ;  or  from  Helm,  casque,  and  Barthe,  battle-axe ; 
or  from  Alte  Barthe,  old  battle-axe :  in  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia it  dates  from  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  present  era, 
though  it  was  not  known  in  France  until  the  Swiss  intro- 
duced it  in  1420.  The  president  Fouchet,  whose  writings 
are  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  attributes  the 
introduction  of  the  halbard  to  Louis  XI.  (1461 — 1483). 
"  This  prince,"  he  writes,  "  ordered  at  Angiers  and  other 
good  cities  some  new  war-blades  called  halberds."  This 
assertion  is  confirmed  by  miniatures  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  which  the  halbard  is  represented,  though  the  shape  varied 
greatly  according  to  the  time  and  country. 


1,  2,  and  3.  Three  kinds  of  halbards, 
somewhat  like  the  ranseurs, 
eleventh  century.  From  the 
Psalterinm,  a  manuscript  in  the 
Stuttgard  Library. 


4.  Swiss  halbard,  fourteenth  century. 


5,  6,  7,  and  8.  Four  German  hal- 
bards of  the  fourteenth  century. 
National  Museum  of  Munich. 
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HaJbards. 


9.  Swiss  halbard,  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Author's  Collection. 

H       10.  Swiss  halbard,  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Arsenal  of  Berne. 

11.  Swiss  halbard  with  three- 
pronged  hammer,  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Arsenal  of  Berne. 

12.  German  halbard  with  three- 
pronged  hammer,  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna. 

13.  Swiss  halbard,  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Author's  Collection. 


14.  German  halbard,  sixteenth  cen- 

tury, engraved  und  gilt,  a  very 
handsome  weapon. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

15.  German  halbard,  sixteenth  cen- 

tury. 
Sifter   Collection  in  the  Maximilian 
Museum  at  Augsburg. 

16.  Venetian  halbard,  end  of  the 

sixteenth  century. 

Meyrick  Collection. 
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RAN8EUR8. 


The  ranseur  is  a  kind  of  partizan,  but  coming  originally 
from  Corsica  it  has  been  called  in  France  corseque,  and  also  by 
some  authors  roncone;  the  weapon  was  well  known  in  Germany 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  ancient  Ceremonial  Fran  fats 
says  that  it  was  a  long  and  broad  javelin  with  two  barbs. 


1 .  Burgundian  ranseur,  or  roncone, 

from  miniatures  in  a  fifteenth- 
century  manuscript. 
Library  of  the  Arsenal,  Paris. 

2.  Ranseur,  end   of  the   fifteenth 

century. 
K.  98,  Musee  oVArtillerie,  Paris. 

8.  German  ranseur,  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  From 
the  Glockenthon  manuscript 

Ambras  Collection. 

4.  German  ranseur,  sixteenth  cen- 

tury. 

NieuwerkerJce  Collection.. 

5.  Italian   ranseur,  sixteenth   cen- 

tury. 

6.  Ranseur,  seventeenth  century. 

Arsenal  of  Berlin. 

7.  Four-sided  ranseur.    The  point 

is  above  a  yard  in  length. 
Arsenal  of  the  city  of  Vienna. 
This  same  ranseur  is  found  in 
drawings  made  in  1505  by 
Glockenthon,  who  made  fac- 
similes of  the  arms  in  the 
arsenals  of  Maximilian  I. 

8.  Ranseur,  beginning  of  the  seven- 

teenth century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 
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THE   PABTIZAN. 

The  partizan  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  partetana,  or 
from  pertuis,  opening,  on  account  of  the  large  wounds  made 
by  it,  or  perhaps  simply  from  the  French  partisan;  in 
German  called  Partiaane,  and  also  Bohmischer  Ohrloffd; 
and  is  a  species  of  halberd.  The  iron  is  long,  broad,  and 
double-edged  ;  there  is  no  axe,  but  barbs  in  the  style  of  the 
ranseur.  The  partizan  was  known  in  France  since  the  time 
of  Louis  XI.  (1461)  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  its  invention  is  not  earlier  than  1400.  Pietro 
Monti,  in  his  Exercitiorum  aique  Artis  Militant  Collectanea, 
Milan,  1509,  who  has  particularly  wished  to  describe  this 
weapon,  with  which  the  guards  of  Francis  I.  and  his  succes- 
sors were  armed,  has  confounded  the  partizan  with  ranseurs 
and  halbards,  an  error  which  has  been  committed  in  our 
days  in  the  catalogue  of  the  celebrated  Meyrick  Collection  at 
Goodrich  Court,  where  even  spontoons  and  langue~de-bceuf 
bayonets  have  been  placed  in  the  category  of  partizans. 


German  partizan  (Fartiiane  or 
BShmiteher  OkrlSfd  in  Ger- 
man), whose  iron  measure*  14} 

inches.  It  date*  probably  from 
the  earl;  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

National  Muteum  of  Munich. 


2.  Swiss  partizan  with  armourer's 

mark,  fifteenth  century. 
Meyer     Bicrmann      CotUelion      at 


3.  Swiss  partisan  with  armourer's 

mark,  fifteenth  century. 
Meytr      Biermann      Collection      at 


i.  French  engraved  partizan,  reign 
of  Francis  I.,  sixteenth  century. 
K.  166,  Mueic  dAHillerie,  Pari*. 


5.  German  partizan,  richly  engraved, 
and  bearing  the  date  1615  and 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
It  belonged  to  the  guards  of 
the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

Ma/rick  Collection. 
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THE   BAYONET. 

Nearly  all  authors  of  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries,  from 
the  habit  of  copying  one  another,  have  repeated  that  the 
bayonet  (Bajonnet  in  German)  was  invented  and  manufac- 
tured at  Bayonne  by  Puysegur,  who  died  in  1682.  Never- 
theless this  sort  of  dagger  or  sword  has  not  been  carried  at 
the  end  of  a  fusil  only,  it  had  been  already  adapted  to  the 
arquebus,  and  even  perhaps  to  the  earliest  portable  firearms. 
The  bayonet  was  already  known  in  France  about  1570,  but 
was  not  universally  adopted  until  about  1640,  when  it  re- 
placed the  pike  in  certain  regiments.  At  the  present  day 
the  bayonet  is  composed  of  the  blade  and  socket  with  collar, 
which  latter  invention  has  been  wrongly  attributed  in  England 
to  Mackay,  in  1691,  and  in  France  to  Yauban ;  but  it  was  at 
first  a  simple  handle  in  wood,  iron,  or  horn,  intended  to  fix 
into  the  barrel.  Subsequently  the  bayonet  was  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  gun  by  means  of  the  socket,  which  was  sloped  so 
as  to  turn  on  the  collar.  This  was  the  side-arm  joined  to 
the  firearm,  called  musket-gun  or  fusil-musket,  and  attributed 
to  Yauban,  which  Couhorn,  his  rival,  introduced  among  the 
Dutch  infantry  about  1680. 

A  wheel-lock  musket,  made  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  preserved  in  the  Culman  Collection  at 
Hanover,  weakens,  however,  the  supposition  that  Yauban  was 
the  inventor  of  the  socketed  bayonet,  for  this  firearm  pos- 
sesses a  long  bayonet  with  socket  and  collar,  whose  blade 
serves  at  the  same  time  for  a  screw  to  draw  the  charge. 

There  are  langue-d&-bceufh&jonctsy  Spanish  knife  bayonets, 
triangular  bayonets,  Bohemian  scythe-bayonets,  bayonet-sabres, 
etc.,  etc. 


Bayonets. 


German   bayonet   with   a 
collar,  sixteenth  century. 

Gvlmatm  Collection,  Hanover. 


2.  Buy  onot -poniard  with  handle  and 
Bword-breaker,  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  about  15 
inches  in  length. 

Siiter  Collection  at  Augtburg. 

8.  Wooden  -  handled  triangular  - 
bladed  bayonet-poniard ;  total 
length  14  inches;  seventeenth 
century. " 

SBter  Collection  at  Avgdmrg,  and  in 
Swit*  Anenalt. 


4.  English  langue-de-bcauf  plug- 
bay  nne  t  (1'jlug  Bajotmet  in  Ger- 
man),  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Tower  of  London. 
A  similar  one  in  the  same 
museum  bears  the  inscription: 
"  God  save  King  James  the  24" 
1688. 


5.  Spanish  wooden-handled  knife- 
bayonet,  seventeenth  century. 
It  bears  the  inscription : 
"  No  me  saches  sin  reaon 
Ne  me  embainex  sin  honor." 
(Unaheath  me  not  without 
reason,  nor  sheath  me  without 
honour.) 

Meffrick  Collection. 
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Bayonets. 


6.  French  spring-handled  bayonet, 
seventeenth  century. 


7.  Swiss    handle -bayonet,    seven- 
teenth century. 


8.  French  socketed  bayonet,  used 
in  1717. 


9.  French  grooved  bayonet,  used  in 
1768. 


10.  Bohemian  socketed  scythe  - 
bayonet,  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Prince  Lobkowitzs  Collection  at 
Raudnitz. 


11.  The  same. 
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THE  SPONTOON,  OB  HALF  PIKE. 

The  spontoon  (from  the  Italian  spuntone,  pointed ;  Sponton 
in  German)  was  the  hajf  pike  carried  by  infantry  officers  from 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  ungraceful  and  grotesque  shape  of  the  weapon  points 
out  very  accurately  the  time  of  its  invention — the  period 
of  wigs  and  three-cornered  hats.  The  last  spontoons  known 
in  France  were  those  carried  by  the  French  guards  in  1789, 
models  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Bf  usee  d*  Artillerie,  at 
Paris. 


1.  Austrian  officer's  spontoon,  end      ' 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 


2.  Officer's  spontoon,  from  one  of 
the  small  German  principali- 
ties; end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 


3.  Prussian    spontoon;     reign    of 
Frederic  H.  (1740—1786). 


4.  Spontoon    with   wheel,   seven- 
teenth century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaritigen. 
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THE   MIUTABT  FOUL. 

This  weapon  (Sturmgabd  in  German)  began  to  appear 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Arsenal  of 
Geneva  possesses  several  Italian  scaling-ladder  forks  taken 
from  the  Savoyards  in  16G2.  The  military  fork  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  siege  of  Mons,  in  1691, 
where  the  grenadiers  of  the  elder  Dauphin's  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Vauban,  assaulted  a  breastwork  and  carried 
away  the  Austrian  forks.  To  recompense  their  bravery 
Louis  XIV.  gave  the  sergeants  of  that  regiment  the  right  of 
carrying  a  fork  in  place  of  the  halbard. 


Military  Forks. 


1.  Military  fork,  fifteenth  century. 
From  the  original  collection  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Engravings, 
Munich. 


2.  German  military  fork,  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Front 
a  water  -  colour  drawing  of 
Glockenthona,  made  in  1505 
from  the  arsenals  of  Maxi- 
milian I. 


S.  Italian  scaling-ladder  fork  taken 
from  the  Savoyard  troops  trader 

the  walls  of  Genera  in  1602. 

Anenal  of  Geneva. 


1.  Scaling-ladder   fork   from   the 
second  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683. 


S.  Double    military    fork,    seven- 
teenth century. 


6.  Simple     military    fork,    seven- 
teenth century. 

Artetud  of  Geneva. 


7.  Three-pronged     military     fork, 
seventeenth  centnry. 

Az  Collection,  Linlt. 
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1.  Articulated  iron  hand,  sixteenth 

century ;  attributed  to  Gots  of 
Bertichingen.  Museum  of  Sig- 
maringen.  In  the  National 
Museum  of  Munich  there  is  a 
similar  hand. 

2.  Long-shafted  hook  used  by  the 

besieged  in  a  town  to  tear 
away  burning  arrows,  from  the 
WaUurius  of  1472  and  a  manu- 
script of  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  the  Haus- 
laub  Collection  at  Vienna. 
(See  the  chapter  on  war- 
engines.) 

8.  German  catchpole  (Fangeisen  in 
German),  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries;  it  is  14  inches 
in  length,  and  fixed  on  to  a 
long  shaft.  This  terrible  wea- 
pon was  intended  to  catch  the 
knight  by  the  throat  and  un- 
horse him. 

Mu$eum  of  Sigmaringen,  Tower  of 
London,  and  Imperial  Arsenal  of 
Venice* 

4.  German   double  catchpole,  six- 

teenth century. 

Dresden  Museum. 

5.  Hunting  spear,  with  a   spring- 

blade  on  either  side,  inlaid, 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  about 
2  feet  in  height 

Dresden  Museum, 

6.  Hunting  spear  with  spring  and 

double  knife,  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, bearing  the  name  Bax- 
tolam  Biella. 

Dresden  Museum. 

7.  Battle-hook,  sixteenth    century, 

found  among  the  ruins  of  the 
fortified  castle  of  Erperaih,  near 
Kens   and  DusselaorC  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Swedes. 
Museum  of  Sigmaringen* 
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8.  Hunting  sword  with  cross-piece  near  the  point  of  the  blade,  sixteenth 

century. 

J.  171,  Musfe  (TArtiUerie,  Pari$. 

9.  Small  Turkish  drums  covered  with  human  skin,  taken  by  General 

Rauchhaupt,  who  commanded,  during  the  grand  elector's  reign,  a 
Brandenburg  brigade  at  the  battle  of  St.  Gotthard  in  Hungary. 
(1664). 

Arsenal  of  Berlin  and  Author's  Collection. 


WAB  ENGINES  AND  BESIEGING  WEAPONS. 

The  war  -engines  (Anhcerc  in  German)  which  were  em- 
ployed during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  before  the  time  of  large- 
calibred  firearms,  have  been  copied  from  those  of  the 
ancients.  (See  Introduction,  pp.  29,  30,  81,  54  and  55.) 
We  recognise  the  balista,  intended  to  shoot  large  arrows ;  the 
catapult  or  tormentum  of  the  Latins,  and  the  onagre  in  old 
French,  which  shot  forth  stones  and  pieces  of  rock;  the 
battering  ram,  and  a  modification  of  it  called  in  French 
trebuchet,  and  the  ancient  ioUeno  or  see-saw  with  two  baskets, 
which  deposited  the  combatants  within  besieged  places. 
In  Germany  were  also  used  different  sorts  of  engines  with 
the  names  of  Manges,  Blindes,  Tribocs,  Patrarias,  Tauten, 
Igel  (hedgehog^),  Katzen  (cat),  and  a  variety  of  other  names, 
to  designate  different  kinds  of  machines  whose  names  and 
shapes  were  modified  according  to  their  respective  provinces. 
The  miniatures  in  the  Codex  Aureus  of  Saint-Gall,  ninth 
century,  represent  inflammatory  machines  in  the  shape  of 
fish  carried  on  the  points  of  lances.  The  Muse*e  d'Axtillerie 
at  Paris  possesses  two  bows  of  balistas  from  the  castle  of 
Damascus,  probably  made  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  at  Zurich  several  iron  rods  of 
balista  arrows,  found  with  many  broken  bits  of  these  machines 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Bussikon,  which  was  destroyed 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  archives  of  Mons,  in  the  year  1406,  make  mention  of 
war  engines,  drawings  of  which  are  met  with  in  all  the 
manuscripts  of  that  time,  particularly  in  the  fifteenth-century 
drawings  of  Zeitblom,  in  Prince  Waldburg  Wolfegg's 
library. 
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The  inventors  of  war  engines  were  at  that  time  particu- 
larly occupied  in  discovering  new  methods  of  Betting  fire  to 
besieged  places,  and  even  went  bo  far  as  to  devise  portable 
fire  machines  indented  to  be  fastened  to  dogs,  cats,  and  even 
birds.  The  cock  himself,  the  beloved  and  living  time' 
piece  of  the  lansquenets,  who  never  quitted  them  in  their 
campaigns,  was  transformed  into  an  incendiary  torch  by 
these  terrible  inventors. 


Two  band  torches.     Codex  Avrtu*  of  Saint-Gall,  ninth  century.    The 

engine  which  the  horseman  carries  at  liis  I&dcc'b  point  is  shaped  like  a 
fish.  As  the  manuscript  represents  It  as  vomiting  Are  before  the 
besiegers  have  arrived  at  the  place,  the  fiery  torches  are  probably  not 
made  with  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  material,  but  simply  of  resin. 
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War  engine  to  shoot  large  stones,  balls,  or  pieces  of  rock  (this  WW 
the  oatapuit  or  (omentum  of  the  ancients,  the  French  onagre,  and  the 
German  Bleydenn),  from  the  drawings  of  Zeitblom,  fifteenth  century,  in 
ttie  library  of  Prince  Waldburg  Wolfogg.  Authors  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  have  drawn  a  large  number  of  these  machines,  but 
so  varied  in  their  construction  as  to  appear  productions  of  fancy  rather 
than  copies  from  actual  objects. 


Machine  for  shooting  stones  and  making  a  breach,  called  trtbuehet, 
from  Zeitblom'g  drawings,  fifteenth  century .  Library  of  Prince  Wald- 
bnrg  Wolfegg.  At  that  time  there  were  double  Ircliuclieti,  which  shot 
stones  by  the  backward  and  forward  motion  of  the  beam  called  rod 
(verge),  or  arrow  (fleehe).  one  ond  of  which  was  always  loaded  while 
the  other  returned.  The  simple  trebuchei  woh  put  in  motion  by  means 
of  a  rope  pulled  by  four  men.  The  trebuchet  with  a  sling  was  con- 
structed in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  simple  trebuchet,  with  this 
difference,  that,  at  a  given  moment,  a  hook  fastened  to  the  long  end  of 
the  beam  let  fly  one  of  the  ropes,  and  the  stone  was  shot  forth  from  the 
tangent  of  the  circle  described. 
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War  engine  for  shooting  arrows  (the  baZieta  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
BelagerungtbaUster  of  the  Germans),  copied  from  the  WdUuriut  printed 
at  Verona  in  1472.  Hauslaub  Library  at  Vienna.  This  machine 
shoots  off  the  arrow  by  means  of  a  very  strong  piece  of  wood,  which, 
being  drawn  down  by  ropes  wonnd  round  posts,  springs  back  against 
the  beam  as  soon  as  the  ropes  are  loosed,  and  thus  propels  the  arrow. 


War  Engines  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Engine  with  gear,  for  battering  in  breach  (from  the  German  Brechen, 
break,  or  from  the  Keltic  brteh,  breca,  opening),  which  most  have  been 
far  more  efficacious  than  the  battering  ram,  whoso  bloWB  could  only 
have  made  a  hole  in  the  wall,  while  the  impetus  of  this  machine  must 
have  often  broken  dawn  the  entire  side.  This  drawing  is  copied  titan 
those  in  the  Pyroteehnie  dt  VAnedot  Lorrain ;  the  same  engine  it  also 
drawn  in  the  Watluriut  of  the  Hanslaub  Library  at  Vienna. 
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Slinging  engine  with  backward  and  forward  motion,  from  a  manu- 
script, HeaieS  if  Ancient  Poites,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  This 
U  one  uf  the  simplest  engines ;  the  end  of  the  beam,  freed  from  the 
holder,  rises  with  rapidity  as  the  other  end  is  weighed  down,  and 
giving  impetus  to  the  sling,  discharges  the  projectile. 


Ponr-wheeled  bftlitrto,  'Balitta  quadrirola\,  from  the  NotiUa  Drrooue 
cum  (Mentis  rum  (kndentU,  etc.  Bale,  1552.  The  author  of  this 
Notitia.  who  has  copied  notes  nf  the  administration  of  the  Roman  armies 
in  the  East  and  West,  hns  added  drawings  of  bolistas  which  he  copied 
from  machines  or  pictures  of  his  time. 
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War  engine  from  the  Natitia  Ciraque  mm  Orieviii  turn  Occident!; 
etc.  Bile,  1552,  where  it  is  called  balitta  fvtminatrix.  This  engine  U 
interesting  on  account  of  the  men  inside  wheels  who  form  its  motive 
power.  In  the  tome  work  ma;  be  Been  a  wheeled  boat  called  by  the 
author  Libouma,  in  which  the  wheels  are  moved  by  oxon. 
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10.  Iron  ofabnliataiurow, 5J  inches 
long,  found  under  the  raina  of 
the  castle  of  Rueaikon.,  in  the 
Zurich  Canton,  which  was 
destroyed  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 


10  b.  Iron  of  a  foliate  mjw,  from 
the  KriegdmA  of  Frona- 
perger,  1S73. 


11.  Bow  of  a  balista,  from  the  castle 
of  Damascus.  It  is  of  palm- 
wood,  ooYered  with  small  pieces 
of  horn. 

Jfusft  d'ArtiUerie,  Paris. 


13.  Besieging  or  miner's  basket, 
wicker,  from  a  fifteenth- cen- 
tury manuscript  in  the  liana 
laub  Collection,  Vienna, 


14.  Diver's  dress  from  a  fifteenth - 
centary  manuscript  in  the 
Ambras  Collection.  In  the 
illustration  the  figures  are 
quite  black,  probably  intended 
to  imitate  leather. 
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15.  Armed  dog  carrying  a  torch  to 

set  fire  to  a  camp. 
Haudaub  Collection,  Vienna. 

16.  Gat  with  torch  to  set  fire  to  a 

besieged  place. 

17.  Bird.    The  same. 

18.  Jug  in  baked  earth  without  a 

cover,  and  filled  with  quick- 
lime, which  the  besieged  used 
against  the  besiegers.  It  was 
found  in  the  ftetzerthurm. 
Cabinet  of  Antiquities  at 
Zurich.  Leonard  Fronsperger 
explains  the  use  of  this  seem- 
ingly childiflhprojectile  in  his 
Kriegtbuch  (War  book),  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  in  1573 : 
"Soil  man  fiillen  ein  Theil 
mit  Asohen  unt  ungeloeschten 
Kalk  der  Klein  ist  wie  Mehl, 
derven  unter  die  Feind  gewor- 
fen  mit  Krafften  dass  die 
Hafen  zerbrechen  und  unter 
sie  streun  gleich  wie  man  das 
Weihwasser  giebtkommt  dann 
in  denn  Mundt,  etc.,  etc/' 
(These  jugs  should  be  filled 
with  ashes  and  powdered 
quicklime,  and  thrown  with 
strength  against  the  enemy; 
when  broken  they  scatter 
their  contents  and  sprinkle 
the  enemy  as  with  holy  water, 
and  enter  into  his  mouth,  &c.) 

18  bis.  Incendiary  barrel  used  by 
the  besiegers  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  From  a  manuscript, 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Haudaub  Library,  Vienna. 

19.  Chariot  of  intrenohment,  used 

in  the  seventeenth  century  in 
the  war  against  the  Turks. 
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20.  Iron  scaling-ladder  (Sturmleiter 
in  German),  from  a  German 
manuscript,  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Hauslaub  Library,  Vienna. 


21.  Danish  iron  scaling-ladder, 
with  joints  and  articulations 
(Stormslige  in  Danish). 

Museum  of  Copenhagen. 


22.  German  iron  scaling  -  ladder 
with  joints  and  articulations. 
Dating  from  the  war  against 
the  Turks,  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Dresden  Museum. 


23.  German  scaling-ladder,  with 
scythe-knife,  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This 
ingenious  instrument,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of 
Munich,  is  fixed  on  a  long 
shaft  having  at  the  lower  end 
a  furrow  or  channel  which 
screws  on  to  other  shafts,  and 
may  be  lengthened  at  plea- 
sure, so  as  to  touch  the  top  of 
the  walls  of  besieged  places,  to 
which  it  hooks  by  means  of 
the  teeth  in  the  moveable 
knife.  The  length  of  the 
moveable  knife  is  about  2  feet. 
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24  Calthrop  (Futiaagd  in  Ger- 
man), found  at  Rosna. 

JlTujeum  of  Sigmaringen. 

25.  Calthrop  from  the  water-colour 
drawings  made  bj  Glockeu- 
thon  in  1505  of  the  anna  in 
tlie  three  arsenals  of  Maxi- 
milian I. 

Ambrat  Collection. 

2G.  Calthrop  from  a  manuscript  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
Hanslaub  Library,  Vienna, 

27.  Calthrop  knife  (Fuuangtl- 
Mctser  in  German),  about  9 
inches  long,  nsed  in  Saiony 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War 
(eighteenth  century).  These 
knives  wore  screwed  on  to 
beams  of  wood  and  placed 
under  water  in  moats.  The 
hole  in  the  blade  was  intended 
to  put  a  piece  of  stick  tu rough, 
so  as  to  form  a  handle  to 
screw  the  knife. 

Klemm  Collation,  Drevkn. 

28.  Chevsl     do    frise   (Spanuchtr 

Better  in  German),  from  the 
Prague  arsenal.  This  engine 
was  used  as  protection  against 
a  charge  of  cavalry. 

Artmal  of  Berlin. 

29,  Cheval  de  frise,  from  the  wars 

of  the  French  republic,  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Anenalof  Berlin. 
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TnE   8LIXG   AND   THB   STAFF   SLING. 

Tho  sling,  whoso  French  name  of  fronde  was  derived  from 
the  Latin  fuwla^  Srhleuder  in  German),  which  was  anciently 
written  fondc,  gave  its  name  to  the  party  who  took  up  arms 
against  tho  court  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  1648 — 
1652.  Tho  sling  is  a  weapon  whose  origin,  like  that  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  is  of  remote  antiquity.  Made  of  rope  or  of 
a  loathorn  thong,  the  sling  is  used  to  hurl  stones,  and  even 
fire-balls.  After  placing  the  missile  in  the  socket,  the 
slingor  whirled  his  weapon  round  and  round,  gradually 
augmenting  tho  spood  until  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
swiftnoHs  hod  boon  attained,  when  he  loosed  one  of  the  cords, 
retaining  tho  other. 

Tho  sling,  tho  range  of  which  was  generally  above  five 
hundrod  paces,  was  much  used  by  tho  ancients  and  during 
tho  Middle  Agos,  at  which  time  it  constituted,  with  the  bow, 
tho  equipmont  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  foot-soldiers. 
Tho  inhabitants  of  tho  Balearic  Islands  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  with  this  weapon. 

Tho  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Carthaginians,  as  well  as  the 
Germans,  hod  each  thoir  regiments  of  slingers. 

Tho  use  of  the  sling  has  continued  even  among  European 
armies  until  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which  time  they  were 
employed  to  hurl  grenades.  Savage  nations,  however,  have 
always  adhered  to  tho  sling,  and  there  are  those  among  them 
who  have  succeeded  so  far  as  sometimes  with  it  to  resist  suo- 
cessfully  tho  fire  of  a  carbine. 

The  staff  sling  (in  French,  fustibale  or  fusttbalus,  from  the 
Latin  fust  is,  stick,  and  the  Greek  /3aAAcu,  to  throw;  Stock 
SMrmler>  in  German)  was  composed  of  the  shaft,  about  a 
yard  in  length,  and  a  leathern  sling  fixed  on  to  one  end. 
Tho  dinger  held  it  with  both  hands,  and  could  hurl  stones 
with  gnat  violence.  This  weapon  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed to  throw  grenades.  , 

The  Xk*me  fustibale  was  also  given  to  large  engines  which 
were  a  species  of  catapult  intended  to  hurl  heavy  missile 


The  ffi»y  mi  Staff  Sling- 


.  Two  illustrations  of  slings,  one 
with  the  thong  loosened,  the 
other  with  both  thongs  held  in 
the  stinger's  hand ;  from  a 
tenth-century  manuscript. 


2.  Slinger  with  his  staff  sling,  from 
a  manuscript  of  Mathieu  Paris, 
an  English  chronicler,  born  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
died  in  1259,  who  was  the 
author  of  a  ffittoria  Major 
Anglix  from  1066  to  1259. 


3.  Staff  sling  from  a  manuscript  of 

the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth        ***ft|,v 


Ambrat  Collection. 


i.  Long-shafted  staff  sling,  intended 
to  hurl  grenades.  From  a 
manuscript  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Library  of  tile  Chevalier  ton  llauii- 
lauii  at  Vienna. 
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THE  BLOWPIPE. 

The  blowpipe,  or  shooting  tube,  is  called  in  French  aarba- 
cane,  in  Italian  cerbotana,  which  latter  word  is  derived  from 
Carpi,  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  from  the  Latin  canna, 
reed  ;  in  German  it  is  called  Blasrohr.  At  the  present  day 
the  blowpipe  is  only  used  to  hunt  small  birds.  This  weapon 
is  a  simple  tube  or  pipe,  through  which  small  earthen  balls 
are  blown.  As  a  war  weapon  the  blowpipe  was  used  to 
shoot  poisoned  arrows,  Greek  fire  which  scattered  sparks, 
and  small  shot.  As  the  blowpipe  is  nothing  but  a  tube, 
varying  only  in  length  and  thickness,  it  is  needless  to  give 
an  illustration.  The  modern  ones  now  employed  to  kill  the 
little  feathered  songsters  are  divided  into  several  pieces, 
joining  together  like  a  fishing  rod. 


BOWS  AND   ARBOW8. 

The  bow,  called  in  Latin  arcus,  in  German  Bogen,  is  a 
weapon  of  offence  formed  of  an  elastio  piece  of  metal  or  wood 
slightly  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  which,  bent  by  the 
drawing  of  the  string  fixed  at  each  end,  shoots  off  the  arrow 
in  the  endeavour  to  straighten  itself,  as  soon  as  the  archer 
looses  the  string  he  has  drawn  towards  him.  The  arrow  in 
German  is  called  Pfeil. 

The  Scythians,  Cretans,  Parthians,  and  Thracians  were  as 
much  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  their  skill  in  the 
handling  of  this  weapon  as  the  English  archers  were  during 
the  Christian  Middle  Ages.  The  Bayeux  tapestries,  besides 
several  miniatures,  prove  that  the  bow  was  among  the 
Normans  and  Britons,  as  well  as  among  the  Kelts  and  Gauls, 
an  instrument  of  war,  while  the  Germanic  races  used  it  only 
for  the  chase ;  with  the  Huns,  however,  the  bow,  which  was 
wholly  composed  of  horn,  served  both  purposes. 

During  the  twelfth  century  the  archer  generally  carried 
two  cases,  one  was  the  quiver,  from  the  old  French  word  cousr, 
containing  the  arrows  (filches  in  French,  from  the  old 
German  Flitz,  but  called  at  that  time,  according   to   the 
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chronicles  of  Saint  Denis,  pities  and  sayeited) ;  the  other  was 
the  bow  case. 

Arrow-heads  of  the  long  bow  were  generally  like  the 
quarrells  of  the  cross-bow,  which  in  after  years  superseded  the 
bow.  They  were  square  (carrels  and  carreaux  in  French), 
with  two,  three,  and  even  four  points,  bat  seldom  barbed 
like  the  arrows  of  ancient  days.  The  length  of  the  bow  and 
arrow  varied  according  to  the  country  and  the  height  of  the 
archer.  In  England,  where  the  archer  shot  at  least  twelve 
arrows  in  a  minute,  and  seldom  missed  his  aim  at  two 
hundred  and  forty  yards,  the  length  of  a  bow  was  the  breadth 
of  the  archer's  span  between  his  outstretched  arms,  which  in 
a  well-proportioned  man  would  equal  his  height.  When 
bent  the  English  bow  measured  about  half  that  size,  and  the 
arrow  was  a  yard  in  length.  The  wood  most  sought  after  in 
France  for  the  making  of  bows  was  the  yew,  which  was  also 
employed  for  cross-bows. 

In  Charles  VII.'s  time  (1422 — 1463)  a  law  was  passed  for 
the  planting  of  yew-trees  in  all  the  Norman  churchyards,  so 
that  wood  might  never  fail  for  the  new  weapon,  which  was 
then  in  great  favour  among  the  French.  The  bodies  of  horse 
and  foot  archers  were  maintained  for  a  long  period,  the  royal 
regiments  under  Louis  XII.  (1514)  being  the  last  body  of 
archers  in  France. 

The  bow  was  used  until  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  and 
guns ;  even  later  it  was  still  popular,  and  preferred  to  the 
cross-bow,  on  account  of  the  greater  simplicity  and  sureness 
of  the  weapon.  The  cross-bow,  more  difficult  to  bend, 
necessarily  took  more  time.  The  cross-bowman  could  only 
shoot  three  bolts  during  the  time  in  which  a  skilful  archer 
might  discharge  from  ten  to  twelve  arrows.  Besides  this, 
the  rain  slackened  the  string  of  the  cross-bow,  thereby 
taking  away  all  strength,  but  the  long  bow-string  was  easily 
protected  from  damp.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Crecy  was 
partly  the  result  of  this  accident  (1346),  for  the  French 
cross-bowmen  could  hardly  make  any  return  to  the  arrows  of 
the  English  archers,  and  in  1356,  when,  after  the  defeat  of 
Foictiers,  the  inferiority  of  the  cross-bow  in  this  respect  was 
again  shown,  bodies  of  French  archers  were  formed,  who 
soon  acquired  so  great  skill  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the 
nobles,  by  whom  they  were  dissolved.    In  England  the  bow 
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was  used  much  later  than  on  the  continent,  the  English 
archers  being  so  skilful  that  they  long  looked  with  contempt 
upon  the  rude  and  heavy  hand-gun,  at  that  time  in  its 
infancy.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1558 — 1603)  the  or- 
ganisation of  bodies  of  archers  had  attained  the  greatest 
degree  of  perfection ;  they  were  all  provided  with  brigantines 
and  casques. 

In  1627,  at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  wo  hear  of  English 
archers,  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Kichelieu.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  attack  on  the  island  of  Ke\  (See,  for 
ancient  bows,  the  Chapters  on  Arms  of  the  Stone,  Iron,  and 
Bronze  Ages.) 


Bom  and  Arrows. 


.  German  bow,  early  port  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  about 
4  feet  8  inches  in  length,  and 
mode  generally  of  elm  or  oak. 


2.  German  bow,  end  of  the  Middle 

Ages,  from  Glockenthou'a 
drawings  in  the  Ambras  Col- 
lection. 

3.  Italian  bow,  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 

they  were  often  of  steel,  and 
about  4  feot  8  inches  in  length. 

i.  Itnlian  bow,  fifteenth  century, 
from  an  illustration  in  the 
WaUuriut,  printed  at  Verona 
in  1472. 

Hauilaub  Library,  FtVnna, 

5.  Eastern  bow,  steel,  probably  of 

the    time    of    the    Christian 

Middle  Ages. 

L.  89,  Maude  d'Artffltrie.  Part*. 

6.  German  quiver,  from  the  German 

JEneid  of  Henry  of  Waldeck, 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Library  of  Berlin. 

7.  Persian  quiver,  from  a  sixteenth- 

contury  manuscript,  a  copy  of 
the  i-chali  Nam  eh. 

Munich  Library. 

8.  Persian  bow  case.    The  same. 

9.  Ivory  arm-brace  (Span  norm  band 

in  German)  to  protect  the  left 
arm  from  living  struck  with  the 


Klemm  Collection,  Dretden. 

12.  German     barbed     arrow-head, 

fourteenth  century. 

SSter  Collect i'm,  Atigtb'irg. 

13.  Hussite    arrow-head,    fifteenth 

AuOmr'i  CeUtetion. 

14.  Ditto. 

15.  Itaiinn    arrow -head,    fifteenth 

century. 

Mute  urn  of  Sigmaringen. 

16.  Shell  -framed  arrow-head.    The 

17.  Iron  and  copper  screw  arrow- 

head.   The  Borne. 

18.  Flower-shaped    arrow-head,  fif- 

teenth century.    The  same. 

19.  Iron     and     copper    octagonal 

arrow-head.    The  same. 

20.  Ditto,  with  a!  it.it  barb.      The 

21.  Ditto. 

22.  Ditto,  crescent-shaped. 

23.  Ditto,  larger  moon -aha ped.     It 

waa  used  to  hamstring    both 

24.  Hatchet  -  aim  ped    arrow-head. 

fifteenth  century. 

Mu$tum  of  Sigmaringen. 

25.  Ditto.      This  head  bears    the 

German  eagle,  gilt  and   en- 
graved. 

26.  German  incendiary  arrow,  found 

Muteum  of  Sigmaringen. 

27.  Ditto,  fifteenth  century.   Manu- 

script in  the  H.iufihuh  Col- 
lection. Vienna. 

28.  Ditto.    Manuscript  of  Glocken- 

Ambrat  Collection. 

29.  Ditto,  aiitconth  century.  Frous- 

porgara  Kritgibuch,  1573. 
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THE  CROSS-BOW. 

The  cross-bow,  called  in  French  arbalete,  a  word  which  is 
derived  from  the  two  Latin  words  arcus  and  baHsta^  is 
believed  by  M.  Eodios  (wrongly,  as  I  consider)  to  have 
existed  among  the  Greeks,  and  that  they  called  the  weapon 
gastrafetes,  because  the  cross-bowman  rested  it  on  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  (See  the  Greek  arms,  and  see  also  p.  30,  and 
pp.  55  to  59).  The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  (1083—1148), 
however,  only  knew  the  cross-bow  from  seeing  the  weapon 
used  by  the  Northern  men-at-arms  of  the  first  crusade. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point,  for  she  says  in  her 
memoirs,  "  This  tzagra,  a  bow  we  are  not  acquainted  with*'  etc. 
The  cross-bow — composed  of  the  bow ;  the  stock  (Bustung  in 
German),  with  nut ;  the  sight,  for  aiming ;  the  winding  key, 
or  spring ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  cross-bow  string — is  in  all  pro- 
bability an  invention  of  the  nations  stigmatised  as  barbarians. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  a  mural  painting  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Brunswick,  executed  in  the  time  of  Henry  tho  Lion,  who 
died  in  1195,  represent  cross-bowmen ;  but  the  Bayeux 
tapestries,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  portray  only  archers. 
Anna  Comnena  is  not  the  only  author  of  her  time  who  speaks 
of  the  cross-bow ;  it  is  mentioned  also  by  William  of  Tyre. 

This  weapon,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in 
China  until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Kien-Long  (1736),  was 
already  well  known  in  France  during  the  life  of  Louis  le 
Gros  (1108 — 1137).  A  decree  of  the  second  council  of  the 
Lateran,  held  in  1139,  prohibits  the  use  of  the  cross-bow 
against  Christians,  but  allows  it  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
miscreants  and  infidels. 

In  England  Eichard  Cceur  de  Lion  (1157—1173)  fur- 
nished a  large  number  of  his  foot-soldiers  with  cross-bows, 
heedless  of  the  bull  of  Innocent  III.,  in  which  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  second  council  of  the  Lateran  was  renewed.  A 
short  time  after,  Philip  Augustus  (1180 — 1223)  organised  in 

*  "When  tho  cross-how  was  abovo  tho  ordinary  size,  the  Germane 
called  it  IxiUestre.  The  German  ballestre  was  generally  used  to  shoot 
pebbles,  from  which  it  derived  its  French  name  galet. 
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Franco  tho  first  regular  bodies  of  cross-bowmen,  both  horse  and 
foot,  who  became  of  great  importance.    (See  pp.  468  to  470.) 

As  it  is  needless  to  repeat  here  what  has  already  been 
spoken  of  in  the  historical  chapter,  it  is  sufficient  to  describe 
the  different  kinds  of  cross-bows. 

A.  The  cross-bow  with  goafs-foot  lever,  which  machi&e  is 
intended  to  string  the  bow,  is  sometimes  detached,  some- 
times fastened  to  the  stock,  the  difference  being  easily  seen  by 
the  position  of  the  two  rests  close  to  the  nut  (for  the  purpose 
of  fulcrum  to  the  lever).  This  weapon  was  constructed 
either  with  or  without  a  stirrup. 

6.  The  cross-bow  with  windlass,  in  which  the  windlass 
(called  in  French  cranequin)  is  not  fixed  to  the  stock.  This 
cross-bow  is  distinct  from  the  one  with  goat's-foot  lever,  by 
reason  of  the  two  rests  being  placed  about  six  inches  below 
the  nut,  as  the  windlass  has  a  much  longer  catch  than  the 
goats-foot. 

C.  The  cross-bow  with  windlass  is  called  in  French  arbalete 
a  tours,  arbalete  de  passe,  and  de  passot. 

The  windlass  was  called  a  tours,  because  that  part  of  it 
intended  to  be  fixed  to  the  stock  to  draw  tho  string  was  often 
battlemented  like  a  tower.  The  stock  of  the  windlass  cross- 
bow, when  the  detached  mechanism  to  draw  the  bow-string 
is  provided  with  two  cranks  and  two  pulleys,  has  no  fixed 
rests,  but  is  always  worked  by  a  stirrup.  The  Genoese 
archers  were  armed  with  this  kind  of  cross-bow  at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt  (1420);  which  was  also  extremely  in  request 
among  the  Belgians,  and  was  particularly  used  for  shooting 
at  a  mark,  and  for  the  defence  of  ramparts.  In  Germany 
these  cross-bows  were  sometimes  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
in  size. 

D.  The  crossbow  with  wheeled  gear  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  kind,  tho  author  never  having  met  specimens  in  any 
collection,  and  consequently  collecting  his  knowledge  of 
them  from  fifteenth-century  manuscripts.  The  wheeled 
gear,  which  replaces  the  windlass  and  goat's-foot  lever,  was 
fixed  to  the  stock  of  the  cross-bow  in  a  groove,  and  was  wound 
up  by  means  of  an  equally  stationary  key.  A  catch,  such  as 
exists  in  a  capstan,  prevented  the  wheel  from  unwinding  when 
the  pressure  on  the  key  was  relaxed.  The  illustrations  re- 
present the  cross-bow  with  the  stirrup. 
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E.  The  cross  bow  (a  galei  in  French,  because  the  missiles 
used  were  stones)  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  next  in 
order.  Instead  of  quarrells  or  cross-bow  bolts  this  weapon 
shot  leaden  balls,  and  even  stones.  The  stock,  which  between 
the  nut  and  the  bow  was  generally  curved,  was  often  made 
of  iron.  This  weapon  of  medium  strength  is  bent  by  means 
of  a  lever  fixed  to  the  stock,  or  with  the  hand  alone. 

F.  The  barrelled  cross-bow,  so  called  because  the  groove 
through  which  the  quarrell  slips  is  covered  by  a  half  tube, 
leaving  a  passage  for  the  string.  This  tunnel  gives  the 
stock  the  appearance  of  a  gun.  The  barrelled  cross-bow  was 
used  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  not  of  much 
strength ;  it  is  bent  by  means  of  a  stick,  or  simply  with  the 
hand,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  manufacture  of 
modem  cross-bows. 

G.  The  Chinese  cross-bow  with  sliding  chamber,  which 
supplied  twenty  arrows  in  succession ;  this  might  be  termed 
a  repeating  or  revolving  cross-bow. 

There  are  some  German  cross-bows  which,  when  the 
weapon  is  not  bent,  curve  outwards  from  the  stock,  instead 
of  towards  it,  as  the  steel  arm  does.  This  contrary  curve 
was  employed  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  bow  when  bent. 
The  bows  of  the  cross-bow,  manufactured  in  layers  of  wood 
and  horn,  were  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  phalli  of 
elephants. 

The  missiles  used  for  all  cross-bows,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pebble  shooting  cross-bow,  were  called  quarrells  or  bolts 
(Bolzen  in  German). 

One  kind  of  quarrell  was  feathered  (vireton  in  French),  so 
as  to  regulate  the  flight  by  giving  a  rotatory  movement. 
Another  kind  (matras,  or  carreau  assommeur  in  French; 
Fogelbolzen  in  German)  ended  in  a  round  knob,  which  killed 
without  shedding  blood.  It  was  used  in  hunting,  especially 
against  feathered  game,  when  the  hunters  desired  to  preserve 
their  spoils  uninjured. 


German  cross-bowmen,  from  a  manuscript,  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  cross-bow  with  windlass  may  be  noticed,  as  well  eh  fiery 
arrows.    One  of  the  soldiers  already  carries  a  liund-eannnn. 

Haudavb  Library,  Vienna. 


A.  Cross-bow  with  goafs-foot  lever 
(Armbruit     mil     Geu/an,     or 

Hcbeltirmbru4t  in  German), 

1.  Cross-bow  with  goat's-foot  lever, 

from  nn  Anglo-Saxon  miniature 
of  the  ('Seventh,  century. 
Library  of  Vie  Britith  Afiueum. 

2.  Cross-bow  with  goafs-foot  lever, 

from  ti  mural  [Minting  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Brunswick,  exe- 
cuted in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  who  died  in  1195. 

3.  Cross-bow  with  goafs-foot  lever. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
rest*  x  are  placed  close  to  the 
Bides  of  the  nut.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  Museum  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  this  weapon  is 
exhibited,  has  engraved  it  along 
with  a  windlass,  which  cannot 
possibly  belong  to  it,  for  the 
cross-bow  with  wiudliiss  has 
the  rests  x  placed  at  least  six 
inches  below  (he  out,  the  lever 
of  the  windlass  being  much 
longer  than  that  of  the  goat's- 
foot. 

1.  Goat's-foot  lever  (Geitfaa  in 
German)  intended  to  bend  the 
preceding  cross-bow. 


III 
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*  A  similar  weapon  in  iron  wood, 
sixteenth  century,  belonging  to 
Ferdinand  I.,  proved  by  the  lnscrip< 
tion  on  the  bow :  Doia  Fernaiuto  rti 
de  Bomano,  followed  by  four  Golden 
Fleeces.  It  hears  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  armourer,  Juan  Dentinal. 
This  valuable  cross-bow  once  be- 
longed to  M.  Spengel,  at  Munich, 
but  is  nt  present  In  the  collection  of 
the  Count  of  Nieuwericrke. 
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5.  German  cross-how  with  win. Hubs, 
fifteenth  century.    The  rests  x 
are  placed  about  6  inches  be- 
low the  nut. 
Imperial  Gevxhrkammer,  Vienna. 


6.  Windlass  for  the  preceding  crow- 
bow. 
Imperial  Geimfcrfoimmer,  Vienna. 


7.  Swiss  cross-bow  with  windhui, 
fifteenth  oeutury.  Sane  de- 
BCription  ns  No.  5. 


H.  Windlass  for  the  preceding  a 


i.  Tyrolese  cross-bow  with  wind- 
lata,  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Same  description  as  for 
Noe.  5  and  7. 


10.  Cross-bow  with  the  windlass 
applied  to  the  stock.  It  will 
he  remarked  tlmt  the  rests  x 
are  placed  from  4  to  about  6 
inches  below  Ibe  nut,  ub  the 
grip  of  the  windlass  requires 
more  space  tl.cn   tbe  goat's- 


C.  Cross-bow  with  latch,  sometimes 
st  jled  simply  Latch  (  Flatclten- 
tug  Armbrutt  in  German). 


11.  Cross-bow  with  windlass  There 
are  no  rests,  lor  the  windlass 
is  filled  to   the  foot  of  the 


13.  Fart  of  a  windlass,  in  the  shape 
of  a  battlemsnted  tower. 

Jtftwft  d'ArtjUrrie.  Parit. 


14,  Cross-bow  with  windlass  fastened 


15.  Bow  of  a  German  Cross-bow 
witli  windlass,  about  4  feet  8 
inches,  hi  ginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  This  huge 
weapon,  whose  stock  measures 
somewhat  over  4  fi-et  6  inches, 
is  exhibited  in  the  Arsenal  of 
the  city  of  Munich. 


15  A.  Cross-bow  to  shoot  two  arrows 
at  a  time,  from  the  Watiuritu, 
1472. 

Eaadaub  Library,  Vienna. 


D.  Wheel  cross-bow  with  gear  and 
catch  {Zahnradarmbrvd,  in 
German). 


a.  Wheel  cross-bow  with  gear, 
from  a  manuscript,  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ambra*  ColUction. 


'..  Prodi  a  light  cross-bow,  used 
chiefly  in  field  spoils;  six- 
teenth century  (Stein-  or 
Kugdarmbrtut,  also  Batbatre 
in  German). 


16.  Prodd,  to  ihoot  pebbles. 


17.  Steel  chain  of  a  prodd  :  a.  very 
rare  kind. 

Ai  Collection,  Linti. 


18.  Iron  prodd,  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 


V.  Barrelled    crow  bow    (Lant-  or 
Binnen-Armbrtat  in  German). 


19.  Grooved  or  barrelled  cross-bow, 
seventeenth  century. 
I..  72,  Munfts  d'ArtSlrrie,  Pun's. 


G.  Chinese  croes-bow  with  sliding 
chamber  {Chinaueht  Repeti- 
tions AritOmitt  in  Germs  n). 


20.  Chinese  cross-bow  with  sliding 
chamber,  for  shooting  twenty 
arrows  successively. 

flfusrt  dArtiUerie,  Pari*. 
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21.  Gun  cross-bow  (Piilolcn-Ann- 
bnut  in  German),  sixteenth 
century,  once  belonging  to 
Ferdinand  I.  (iftOS-1564), 
iihown  by  the  name  Ferdi- 
nandut  and  hia  coat  of  arm* 
engraved  on  the  barrel  and  on 
the  steel  bow.  This  cross-bow, 
•erring  a  twofold  purpose, 
measures  30  inches  by  22 j. 
National  Xiuetm  of  Munich. 


'..  Qnarrell,  or    cross-bow    bolt 

(BoUm  in  German),  used   at 
the  battle  of  Serapach  (1386). 

Arwennl  of  Geneva. 
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26.  Barbed  (Qewiderhdkt  in   Ger-  ^f  *&  *i  if  gun- 

man) and  feathered  cross-bow     ^^S^  SkSjjXyy* 

bolt,  for  war  and  chase. 


27.  Tyrolese  feathered   cross-bow 
bolt,  for  hunting  chamois. 


37 


28.  Tyrolese   feathered  cross-bow       ^i~,     *& 
bolt,  for  hunting  chamois. 


^ 


29.  War  cross-bow  bolt  The  steel 
head  is  three-sided  and  the 
feather  is  made  of  leather  and  3  9 

slightly    curved,    so    as    to     mj.^3       j— 
strengthen  the  arrow's  flight 
by  a  rifled  or  rotatory  move- 
ment. 


30.  The  same,  with  a  single  point      -OBnn 


30 


31.  Bird  bolt  (Vogdbolzen  in  Ger- 

man).    The  circular  head  is 
t  flattened  at  the  top,  with  a 
small  steel  square  rising  in 
the  centre. 

32.  Fiery  cross-bow  bolt. 

ArtenaX  of  Zurich.  ^*r^  3^ 

33.  German  barbed  and  feathered 

bolt  (Qewiderhdkt  in  Ger- 
man), 2  feet  7  inches  long. 
The  cross-bow  to  which  this 

bolt  belongs  is  about  5  feet  2  33 

inches  by  4  feet  11  inches. 
Arsenal  of  tiie  City  of  Munich. 
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Quivers. 


34.  Quiver  for  bolts  (Bohen-Kikher  in  Ger- 
man), twelfth  century,  from  a  mural 
painting  in  the  Cathedral  of  Brunswick, 
reign  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  died  in 
1195. 


*5 


85.  Quiver  for  bolts,  leather  and  wood. 

Collection  of  Prince  Charles,  Berlin. 


H 


36.  Quiver  for  bolts,  leather  and  wood. 
Historical  Museum  in  the  Palace  of  Monbijou, 
at  Berlin. 


57 


37.  Steel  quiver  for  bird-bolts,  end  of  the  six- 
teenth or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Meyrick  Collection. 
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FIRE-ARMS  — FIRE-ARMS  OP  LARGE  BORE,  PORTABLE 

OR  HAND  FIRE-ARMS. 

THE  history  of  the  fire-arm,  dating  from  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  been  given  at  pages  59  to  74,  and  each  illustration 
has  been  explained  in  a  detailed  manner,  which  could  not  figure 
at  so  great  length  in  the  historical  chapter.  Two  things  we 
know :  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  and  that  the  first  fire-arm  was  a  large  bored 
weapon ;  in  fact,  the  common  kitchen  mortar.  In  crushing 
a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  the  tyro  found 
himself  blown  backwards  by  the  explosion  which  resulted 
from  the  pounding.  Turning  the  lesson  to  good  account,  he 
made  a  small  hole  at  the  further  end  of  this  kitchen  mortar, 
so  as  to  fire  the  compound  without  personal  danger,  and  thus  in- 
vented the  first  fire-arm.  We  may  then  fairly  consider  the  mor- 
tar to  be  the  shape  of  the  first  invented  fire-arm  of  heavy  calibre ; 
it  was  followed  in  succession  by  the  cannon  (from  quennon,  a 
name  derived  from  the  German  Kanne  or  Canne,  pot,  or  can), 
which  was  loaded  at  the  breech ;  the  cannon,  which  received 
its  charge  by  means  of  a  movable  chamber  ;*  and,  finally,  by 
the  muzzle-loading  cannon. 

Originally  made  of  forged  iron,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  fire-arms  were  cast  in  bronze,  at  which 
period  also  appear  the  trunnions,  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
cannon,  besides  preventing  the  recoil  against  the  gun-carriage, 
doing  away  with  the  use  of  the  butt,  and  rendering  more 
easy  the  vertical  pointing.  Movable  gun-carriages  also  re- 
placed stationary  ones,  and  fore-carriages  were  soon  after- 
wards added. 

The  first  portable  fire-arm,  or  small  hand  cannon,  is  of  the 

*  Gannons  loaded  by  means  of  a  movable  chamber  are  used  at  the 
present  day  in  China,  for  the  cannons  from  the  ramparts  taken  in  the 
campaign  of  1860,  and  preserved  in  the  Musee  d'Artillerie  at  Paris,  are 
almost  all  of  this  description. 
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same  date  as  the  breech-loading  cannon,  both  being  invented 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fire-arms  of  large  bore  may  be  re- 
duced into  four  distinct  classes,  notwithstanding  the  diversified 
descriptions  of  those  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  who 
have  often  described  the  same  weapon  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 
The  classification  of  the  portable  fire-arm  may  also  be  sim- 
plified by  considering  only  the  varieties  in  the  mechanism 
required  for  discharging  the  piece,  the  improvements  of  the 
lock,  in  short  (Oetoehrschloss  in  German) ;  and  paying  no 
heed  either  to  varied  forms  or  fanciful  names.  These 
different  kinds  may  be  reduced  to  twelve,  without  including 
either  the  air-gun,  which  should  be  quite  put  aside,  as  the 
propelling  power  is  pneumatic  force,  and  not  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  or  the  hair  trigger  (Stecher),  erroneously  called 
in  France  la  double  dttente,  which  may  be  adapted  to  all 
fire-arms  constructed  with  a  view  to  accuracy  of  aim. 

The  species  differing  by  the  mechanism  of  their  locks  are : 

The  first  hand  cannon;  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  weapon  was  of  forged  iron,  roughly  made,  and  fastened 
to  a  heavy  block  of  wood ;  it  could  not  be  raised  to  the 
shoulder,  and  the  touch- hole  (Ziindloch  in  German),  placed 
above  the  charge,  had  sometimes  a  small  hinged  plate  cover, 
to  preserve  the  priming  from  damp.  When  made  shorter  it 
was  called  petronel,  and  used  by  cavalry. 

The  portable  hand  cannon ;  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  one  differs  from  its  predecessor  by  the  wood  being 
more  shaped  and  provided  with  a  stock  {KoJbe  in  German), 
intended  to  be  shouldered ;  the  touch-hole  also  is  on  the 
right  of  the  barrel. 

These  weapons  were  fired  by  means  of  a  detached  match. 

The  serpentine  gun,  but  without  trigger  or  spring  (Mit 
SMangenhahn-Luntentrager,  ohne  Feder  noch  Drueker,  in 
German),  invented  about  1424.  From  henceforth  the  match 
was  always  held  by  the  serpentine  or  linstock. 

The  springless  matchlock  (Mit  ScHangenhahn-Luntentrdger 
und  DruckeTj  ohne  Feder,  in  German),  with  which  better  aim 
could  be  taken.* 

*  This  arm  is  still  used  among  the  Mahrattas  of  India,  among  whom  it 
was  introduced  by  the  Europeans  of  the  east  coast  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  serpentine  generally  represents  a  dragon's  head. 
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The  matchlock,  or  arquebus,  from  the  old  German. 

The  harquebus  (Schlangenhahn-Luntentrager,  mit  Drucher 
und  Feder),  invented  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  is  the  first  invented  weapon  capable  of 
taking  a  steady  aim.  The  barrel  was  generally  about  a  yard 
in  length. 

The  double  matchlock  (Doppelhaken  in  German).  It  differs 
from  the  matchlock  on  account  of  the  two  serpentines 
striking  downwards  on  opposite  sides  by  means  of  two 
triggers  and  springs.  The  barrels  of  these  weapons  mea- 
sured from  a  yard  and  a  half  to  two  yards  in  length.  They 
were  sometimes  fixed  to  a  stand  with  iron  points,  or  with 
wheels,  and  sometimes  placed  on  the  rampart  walL  For  this 
end  the  cannons  were  provided  with  hooks  (Haken),  from 
which  may  have  been  derived  the  old  German  term  of  Hack- 
busse. 

The  matchlock  arquebus,  which  differs  in  hardly  any  respect 
from  the  matchlock  gun. 

The  wheel-lock  gun  (Badschlossbuchse  in  German),  invented 
in  Nuremberg,  1515.  It  is  remarkable  by  the  wheel-lock, 
composed  of  ten  pieces,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  matchlock,  the  match  being  replaced  by  the  sulphurous 
pyrites  (Schwefdkies  in  German). 

The  hair  trigger  (Stecher),  invented  at  Munich  in  1543, 
and  erroneously  called  in  France  the  double  trigger,  is  an 
ingenious  construction,  intended  to  render  the  motion  pro- 
duced  by  the  snapping  of  the  ordinary  trigger  hardly  per- 
ceptible, but  cannot  be  considered  a  new  category  of  arms,  as 
it  may  be  adapted  to  all  gun-locks. 

The  rifle-barrelled  arquebus  (Buchse  in  German).  The 
rifled  barrel  was  invented  in  Germany ;  according  to  some,  at 
Leipsic,  in  1498 ;  according  to  others,  at  Vienna  or  Nurem- 
berg, by  Gaspard  Zollner  or  Kullner. 

As  for  the  wheel-lock  musket  (Mushete  in  German),  it 
differs  from  the  arquebus  only  in  the  greater  size  of  the 
calibre. 

The  snaphaunce  gun  (Schnapphahn  in  German)  derives  its 
name  from  a  pecking  fowl,  and  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
century.     (See  pages  69  and  70.) 

The  snaphaunce  lock,  which  worked  by  means  of  the 
sulphurous  pyrites,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  flint  lock. 
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The  French  *  flint-lock  gnn  (Flinte  in  German),  probably 
invented  in  France  between  1630 — 1640.     See  page  70. 

The  carbine  (from  the  Arab  Karab,  weapon),  which  has  a 
rifled  barrel,  and  whose  name  is  given  in  Germany  both  to 
the  small  cavalry  weapon  and  to  the  hunting  weapon,  does 
not  form  a  different  category.  It  is  simply  a  rifled-barrelled 
arquebus. 

The  percussion-capped  gun,  invented  by  the  Scottish  gun- 
smith Forsyth  in  1807.    (See  pages  71  and  72.) 

The  needle  gun,  invented  in  1827  by  the  German  Nicholas 
Dreyse.    (See  page  74.) 


THE   MOBTAB, 

The  mortar,  from  the  Latin  mortarium  (Morser  or  Bolder 
in  German),  is  the  most  ancient  European  fire-arm,  and 
derives  both  name  and  existence  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  the  common  mortar  used  to  pound  solids.  When 
first  invented,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  mortar  was  forged  of  iron  and  without  trunnions  (Zap/en 
in  German),  that  is  to  say,  without  the  pivots  placea  under 
the  barrel  of  the  cannon,  to  prevent  the  recoil  on  the  gun- 
carriage,  and  to  facilitate  the  pointing. 

This  important  benefit  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
at  which  period  the  armourers  began  to  cast  cannons  instead 
of  manufacturing  them  with  iron  bars  bound  together  by 
hoops,  as  the  casks  of  the  present  day  are  made.  See  pages 
59  to  66. 

*  This  fire-arm,  which  had  been  gradually  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  was  composed  of  the  barrel  (Lauf  in  German),  the  farther 
end  of  which  was  called  chamber,  the  nearer,  month,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  barrel,  calibre ;  of  the  lock  (ScKUm  in  German),  and  the  stock  (Schaft 
in  German).  The  extreme  end  of  the  barrel,  joining  it  to  the  stock 
(termed  by  English  gunsmiths  the  lump),  is  called  queue  in  French ; 
touch-hole  is  the  opening  through  which  the  powder  is  fired  (Zundloch 
in  German) ;  trigger  (DrUcker  in  German),  the  piece  of  iron  which  moves 
the  spring  (Feder  in  German)  to  snap  the  cock  (Hahn  in  German). 


1.  German  monster  cannon  or 
mortar,  manufactured  of  iron 
ban,  which  being  placed 
lengthwise  from  end  to  end  ere 
fastened  by  circles  of  iron. 
Tliis  cannon,  7  feet  10  inches 
in  length,  and  3  feet  6  inches 
in  diameter,  has  a  shield  placed 
between  the  handles,  the  shape 
of  which  indicates  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The. 
cannon  was  forged  at  Stier  in 
Austria,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  frt.m  whom  the  Ans- 
trisjis  recovered  it  in  1529. 

Imperial  Artenal  of  Vienna. 

2.  Mortar,  forged  iron,  with  lings, 
but  without  trunnions;  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Fpiaai  Museum. 

5  3.  Stone    mortar    iStein-Buhler   or 

Stan-JSOmr  in  German  i,  from 
the  aicgo  of  Wuldshut  (1468). 

4.  Mortar,   forged    iron,  2    feet    8 

inches  in  length,  and  about  I 
foot  in  diameter.  This  cannon 
has  trunnions  (Zap/en  in  Ger- 
man), and  cannot  be  earlier 
than  the  lieginningof  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Artenal  of  Berlin. 

5.  Bronze  mortar  with  ring,  but 
without  trunnions;  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  found  in  the 
drawings  made  by  Glockentuon  of  the  armour  contained  in  the  arsenals 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  (IMS). 

Ambrai  Collection, 
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THE  CANNON. 

The  barrel  of  this  fire-arm  is  generally  of  a  conical  shape ; 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  German  Kanne  and  Kanone,  and 
not  from  the  Greek  Kiowa,  reed  :  the  cannon  is  the  follower 
of  the  mortar.  The  name  trunnions  is  given  to  the  large 
pivots  placed  under  the  gun  to  prevent  the  recoil  against  the 
gun-carriage,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  pointing.  The  half 
rings,  often  in  the  shape  of  dolphins,  surmounting  the  cannon, 
are  called  handles  ;  the  diameter  of  the  bore  is  the  calibre ; 
the  opposite  end  to  the  mouth  is  the  breech,  finished  by  the 
button,  now  termed  cascabel. 

The  first  breech-loading  cannons  were  called  bombard** 
and  pierriers ;  these  were  shortly  followed  by  the  movable 
chamber  system,  and  then  by  the  muzzle-loading  cannon. 
(See  pages  59  to  67). 

Serpentines,  coulevrines,  demi-coulevrines,  faucons,  faucon- 
neaux,  passe  volants,  basilics,  spirales,  bombardes,  are  the  vague 
names  by  which  the  same  kind  of  cannons  are  often  described 
in  different  localities. 
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1.  Breech-loading  cannon,  forged  iron,  open  at  both  ends ;   English, 

from  the  battle  of  Crecy  (1346). 

2.  Breech-loading  cannon,  open  at  both  ends.  The  butt,  or  recoil  piece, 

was  lowered  during  the  loading.    From  a  manuscript,  fourteenth 
century. 

3.  Blind,  or  mantlet  to  a  breech-loading  cannon  (Schirmdaeh  in  Ger- 

man), second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

4.  Breech-loading  cannon,  which  the  artilleryman  is  about  to  load  with 

red-hot  shot*    Manuscript,  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ambrat  Collection. 

5.  Breech-loading  cannon,  fifteenth-century  manuscript. 

Ambrcu  Collection. 


*  The  illustration  in  this  manuscript  shows  that  neither  Franz  yon 
Sickingen,  1525,  nor  Etienne  Bathory,  King  of  Poland,  were  the  first  to 
use  red-hot  shot.  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  fifteenth  century 
red-hot  shot,  or  pieces  of  iron  wrapped  in  wet  linen,  were  shot  into 
besieged  towns  to  burn  them,  though  they  did  not  become  general 
until  the  seventeenth  century.    A  represents  the  breech,  B  the  muzzle. 
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6.  Flemish  breech-loading  cannon.     This  curious  engine,  whose  fire- 

chamber  screws  into  the  barrel,  is  of  forged  iron,  made  at  Ghent 
between  1404  and  1419. 

7.  German  cannon  oast  in  bronze,  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  length  is  12  feet,  the  diameter  2.  The  cannon  bean  the 
following  inscription  in  German :  My  name  is  Catherine,  beware  of 
my  content*.  I  punish  injustice.  George  Endor/er  cast  me.  Also : 
Sigismund,  Archduke  of  Austria,  anno  1404.  This  cannon,  already 
with  handles  and  showing  traces  of  a  cover  to  the  lock,  comes  from 
Rhodes,  and  is  now  in  the  Musee  d'Artillerie  at  Paris. 

8.  Wrought-iron  cannon,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Grandson  (1476).    The 

length  is  4  feet  8  inches,  the  diameter  is  2  inches,  and  there  are  no 
trunnions. 

Museum  of  Lausanne. 

9.  Breech-loading  cannon,  wrought  iron,  fifteenth  century,  taken  from 

the  Mary  Rose,  a  ship  sunk  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Tower  of  London. 

10.  Wrought-iron  cannon,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Grandson  (1476). 

Length  4  feet  6  inches,  diameter  1  foot  8  inches. 

Museum  of  Lausanne. 

11.  Wrought-iron  cannon  or  mortar,  with  wheeled  gun-carriage,  from 

the  battle-field  of  Morat  (1476).  The  length  of  the  cannon  is 
2  feet  6  inches,  the  diameter  8  inches ;  the  gun-carriage  is  2  yards 
long,  and  the  granite  ball  or  shot  10  inches  in  diameter.  This 
Burgundian  cannon  has  no  trunnions. 

Gymnasium  of  MoraL 
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13.  Breech-loading  cannon  with 
wheeled  tod  roofed  gun-car- 
riage, end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  piece  is  still 
without  trunnions. 

1*.  Breech -loading  wrought -irou 

cannon    without     trunniona, 

from  the  Chateau  de  Sainte 

■-,f,j.-j;;ii     i°     KS— rJB  Ursine,  Switzerland,  where  it 

~-i^XuKmE^^&B  waa  placed  after  the  battle  of 

^^  Mont     (1476).        Martinus 

f-JjY.     r  Jacobus    (De    maehinit   libri 

decent,     1449)*     gives     the 
drawing  of  a  similar  cannon. 


16.  Mortal1  orauinon, elbow-shaped, 
GcnuttD,  fifteenth  century, 
with  movable  chamber  and 
breech  -  loading;  from  the 
of  the  Jnafiftt- 
■eipiMicic  militarii, 
ftc.,  by  Nicolai  Marescalchi, 
printed  at  Rostock,  1515. 
Haudafib  Ltbmni  at  Vienna. 


IT.  Mortar  or  cannon,  elbow-sbaped, 
Italian,  fifteenth  century, 
breech-loader,   with    movable 

chamber ;  from  Martin™ 
Jacobna,  De  macbint'i  him' 
decern,  1449. 

*  Manuscripts  in  the  library  of 
8t  Mark  at  Venice. 
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18.  Breech-loading  cannon,  fifteenth 

century.  Manuscript  in  the 
Haualmib  Library,  Vienna. 

19.  Wronght-iron  cannon,  loaded  by 

means  of  a  movable  chamber. 
Called  in  French  veugkiire, 
from  the  German  VogUr  and 
Vogel/angtr,  and  from  the 
Flemish  Yoghder.  The  muz- 
flu  is  raised  to  the  wisbed-for 

Mueeum  of  BntatU  and  Manuscript 
in     the     llausiaub     Library     at 


21.  Cannon  with  movable  chamber, 

fifteenth  century,  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Ambnu 
Collection,  Vienna, 

22.  English  cannon  with  movable 

chamber,  fifteenth  century. 
A,  The  movable  chamber. 

23.  Wrought  -  iron     cannon     with 

movable  chamber  and  trun- 
nions.* The  movable  chamber 

ia  missing. 
No.  1,  Matft  cTArtiUerie,  Pari*. 


*  Bee  the  explanation   of  this 
name    at   the   beginning   of    tbo 

chapter.  See  also,  for  the  veuglaire. 
No.  M. 
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24.  German  cannon  or  culverin 
(in  German,  Fddtcldange), 
motile-loader,  without  trim- 
niona,  but  on  a  movable  guu- 
carriage  with  toothed  rack ; 
from  a  manuscript  by  Zoit- 
blom,  fifteenth  century. 
Library  of  Prince  Waldtnirg 
Welfegg. 


26.  German  munle-loading  cannon. 
Still  without  trunnions,  but 
baa  the  toothed  rack  for  rais- 
ing and  depressing  the  oatmon. 
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28.  German  motile-loading  cut- 
Terin  (in  German,  JWd- 
mlttangs).  Still  Without  trun- 
nions, but  on  a  movable  gun- 
carriage  with  toothed  rack. 
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I.  BargundianrnnHle-loailingcBn- 
non,  without  trunnions,  but 
oi]  a  movable  gun-carriage 
with  toothed  rack;  this 
weapon  was  brought  from  ths 
field  of  Nancy  (1477),  and  is 
at  present  at  Nenveville, 


}.  English  munlo-loading  cannon, 

end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Tomer  of  London. 


.  English  muzzle-loading 
without    trunnions,   and 
grooved  rack, 


!.  German  mnxzle-londing 

.  without    trunnions,  fifteenth 

Eautlaub  Library  at  Vienna. 

3.  Swiss  cannon  rammer,  colled 
lantemc,  fifteenth  century, 
copper,  on  ft  long  shaft,  the 
end  of  which  contains  a 
wadding  screw.  Arsenal  of 
Soleure.  See  also,  farther  on, 
the  same  kind  of  loading  rod 
from  Fronsperger's  book,  six- 
teenth century. 


Catmoiu,  various. 


1  and  h.  German  serpentine 
cannons  (called  OrgdgaA&t 
in  German :  see  also,  at  p.  65, 
the  Todtenorgd,  or  death 
organ),  wrought  iron,  each 
with  five  muzzle  -  loading 
berro  1b,  middle!  of  the  fifteenth 

Mutetim  of  Sigmaringen. 


I.  German  serpentine  organ  with 
forty  cannons,  from  the  repro- 
ductions da  arnut  de  I'Evt- 
partur  MazimHien  I,  drawn 
In  1505,  by  Nicolas  Glocken- 
thou.  Ambras  Collection. 
See,  farther  on,  the  "organs" 
of  the  eevonteentli  oentnry. 
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>.  Cannons  with  trunnions,  which 
\  make  their  first  appearance  in 
the  middle  of   the    fifteenth 


37.  German  cannon  with  separate 
chamber  and  trunnions,  from 
the  drawings  by  Glockenthon. 
See  also  No.  23. 

Ambnu  CoUedim. 
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1.  German  war  chariot,  called  in  French  Ribatuiwptin,  fortified  with 

nnows  aod  four  bronze  faiconeU,    From  Glockenthon'i  drawings, 

Ambrat  Collection. 
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89.  Two  small  falconets  or  cannons,  iron,  with  trunnions,  from  Glocken- 
thon's  drawings. 

Ambras  Collection, 

40.  Breech-loading  cannon  with    trunnions,  from    a   manuscript   of 

Senftenberg,  a  commander  of  artillery  at  Dantzic ;  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

41.  Muzzle-loading  cannon  with  trunnions,  called  by  Fronsperger,  in 

his  Kriegsbuch,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1573,  Batilium; 
weighing  75  hundredweight,  carrying  70  lbs.  of  iron,  and  drawn 
by  25  horses.  By  the  side  is  the  loading  rod  of  copper,  sometimes 
called  lanterns,  already  mentioned  under  No.  33.  The  artillery- 
man takes  his  level  by  means  of  a  square.  The  Austrian  army 
still  used  the  loader  at  the  battle  of  Mollwitz  in  1741,  while  the 
Prussians  had  for  some  time  used  a  prepared  charge  or  cartridge. 
The  rammer  and  sponge  are  still  used. 

42.  Breech-loading  and  rifled  cannon  with  trunnions,  end  of  the  six- 

teenth century.  Length,  6  feet  4  inches;  diameter,  7  inches; 
calibre,  3  inches.  The  breech  is  grooved,  which  closes  the  end 
of  the  cannon.    By  the  side  is  a  section  of  the  chamber. 

Arsenal  of  Zurich, 
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43.  Serpentine  organ,  with  forty- 
twa  cannons,  to  be  fired  six  at 
once,  seventeenth  century. 

Arttnal  ofSalatrc. 

it  Small  Swedish  muzzle-loading 
cannon,  with  trunnions,  aeven- 
teenth  century.  Length,  Sfeet 
8  inches ;  diameter,  4  inches. 
The  barrel  is  formed  of  a  thin 
copper  tube,  wired  outside,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  leather. 
Arsenals  of  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg, Musee  d'Artillerie,  Paris, 
and  collection  of  the  King  of 
4J  Sweden.    In  the  Imperial  Ar- 

senal at  Vienna  ia  a  leathern 
gun  lined  with  a  bronze  tube, 
which  the  city  of  Augsburg 
□fferpi)  to  the  Emperor  Joseph 
1.(1705-1711). 

45.  Muzzle- loading  cannon,  with 
trunnions,  made  of  a  tube  of 
copper  encased  in  a  thick 
coating  of  lime,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  leather:  this  was 
a  light  weapon,  and  easy  to 
carry  in  mountainous  districts ; 
the  length  i*  7  feet ;  it  belongs 
to  the  seventeenth  century. 

Annul  of  Zurich. 

46.  Swiss  breech-loading  serpentine 
cannon,  seventeenth  century. 

Anmal  of  Solture. 

47.  Swiss  breech-loading  serpentine 
cannon,  with  the  maker's 
name,  Zell  Blaai,  1614. 

Arteriole/  Bale. 
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48.  Small   iron   breech  -  loading   cannon,  on   revolving   gun-carriage 

(German,  DreJtbasse).    This  piece  was  left  at  Munich  in  1632  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus. 

49.  Small  copper  cannon  (Swiss),  adapted  for  firing  ten  successive 

charges.     The  length  is  27  inches,  and  it  bears  the  signature  of 

Wdten,  Inventor,  1742. 

Arsenal  of  Zurich, 

50.  Breech  loading  cannon  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  the  memoirs 

of  Colonel  Wurstemberger. 

51.  Paixhans  howitzer  cannon,  invented  by  H.  0.  Paixhans. 
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52.  Armstrong  gnu,  600  lb.  projectile,  invented  by  Sir  William  Arm- 

strong &  Co. 

53.  Large  breech-loading  Prussian  cannon,  of  steel,  cast  in  the  foundry 

of  M.  Krnpp,  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1867.  It  weighs  rather  under 
50  tons,  and  the  shot  1192  pounds. 

54.  Prussian  rifled  field-piece,  loaded  at  the  breech.    It  is  of  cast  steel, 

and  was  invented  by  M.  Krnpp.  This  cannon,  which  Is  of  the 
same  power  as  the  French  "  piece  de  dottze,"  is  loaded  with  solid 
shot,  covered  with  a  leaden  casing,  so  as  to  fit  closely  into  the 
rifling. 

55.  Breech  of  preceding  guns,  on  M.  Krapp's  principle.    The  closing  is 

effected  by  means  of  a  lateral  shield,  which  is  pressed  by  a  turn 
of  the  key,  and  the  breech  closed  at  the  moment  of  firing. 


Projectiles. 


56.  A  grenads  enclosed  in  a  conv&s 

bag,  sixteenth  oentnrj  :   tliis 
was  discharged  from  a  mortar. 

57.  Inner  casing  of  the  preceding 


58.  Grape-shot  (German,  TVouten- 
ftajef),  sixteenth  centmy.  It 
consisted  of  sixteen  balls  placed 
around  a  wooden  item,  and 
encloaed  in  a  bag. 


59.  Interior  view  of  preceding  shot. 

GO.  Crape  ahot  compos*!  of  eighteen 


■  Interior  view  of  the  preceding 


63.  Shot  united  together. 
61.  Doable    ahot   with 


65.  Linstock  (German,  Latdamdedi ; 
Freoch,  rorte-miehe). 

Woolwic*  Anatal. 


Portable  or  Band  Fire-arms. 
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The  history  of  hand  fire-arms  has  been  already  given  at 
pages  67  to  74,  and  continued  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 


1.  Hand  cannon  for  foot  soldier  in 

cast  iron,  belonging  to  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  touch-hole  (German,  ZQnd- 
loch)  is  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  cannon. 
Arsenal  of  Berne,  and  National 
Museum  of  Prague. 

2.  Hand   cannon  for  foot   soldier, 

from  a  MS.  of  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  touch- 
hole  is  on  the  top  of  the  cannon. 

3.  Hand  cannon  for   foot   soldier, 

from  a  manuscript  of  the  year 
1472,  in  the  library  of  Haue- 
laub  at  Vienna. 

4.  Hand  cannon  for  a  knight,  called 

a  petronel  (see  historical  chap- 
ter), from  a  manuscript  in  the 
ancient  library  of  Burgundy. 
The  articulated  plate  armour 
is  characteristic  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  the  bassinet  has  a 
movable  vizor.  These  hand 
cannons  were  in  use  at  the 
same  time  as  the  serpentine 
arquebuse,  and  even  as  the 
flint  and  steel  arquebuses  and 
muskets,  i.e.  till  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  drawings,  by 
Glockenthon.of  the  arms  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.  (1505). 


Band  Fire-arms. 


5.  German  band  cannon,  fixed  on 

wooden  boards  or  standi,  be- 
longing to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  touch- 
bole  is  still  on  the  upper  pert 
of  the  cannon.  From  the  draw- 
ing of  Olockenthon,  done  in 
1505, 

J  moras  Collection. 

6.  German  hand  cannon  in  fluted 

iron,  of  Ibe  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  oi  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  only 
01  inches  in  length,  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  ifl  fixed  on  to  a 

Eioce  of  oak  about  5  feet  in 
Ingth.  In  the  Germanic  Mu- 
seum, where  it  ia  wrongly  as- 
cribed  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

7.  Hand  cannon  in  wrought  iron, 

called  a  pctruuel,  to  be  rued  by 
a  knight.  It  U  of  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Mvteum  of  ArtOlrry,  Pari*. 

8.  Hand  cannon  with  stock,  of  the 

end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  tonch-hole  ia  on  the  top  of 

9.  Angular  hand  cannon  on  stock ; 

to  be  used  in  defending  ram- 

rta.  It  ia  a  little  oyer  6  feet 
length,  and  the  touch-hole 
is  on  the  top  of  the  cannon. 
This  piece  was  used  in  the  de- 
fence of  Murat  against  Cbarlea 
leTemeraire(117»). 

Gymnasium  of  Moral. 

10.  Eight-aided  hand  cannon  with 

stock.  The  touch-bole,  which 
is  on  the  top  of  the  cannon, 
has  a  cover  moving  on  a  pivot 
This  cannon  is  51  inches  in 
length,  and  the  balls  or  bullets 
about  lj  inch  in  diameter.  It 
belongs  to  the  first  port  of  the 
fifteenth  cenlavy. 

MwuTim  of  Dresden. 
10  B.  Persian     matchlock     cannon, 
copied  from  the  Schah-Namen, 
in  the  Library  of  Munich. 


11.  Hand  cannon  on  stock,  end  of 

the  fourteenth,  or  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
this  piece  the  touch-licit  is  on 
the  Tight  side. 

12.  Hand  cannon  with   serpentine, 

a  mutch-holder,  without  trig- 
ger or  spring,  invented  about 
the  year  1424. 


18.  HackbusH  (in  German,  Haken- 
Mchttj  or  hand  cannon,  with 
butt  end  and  serpentine  lock. 
It  belongs  to  tbe  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
ma tcli  is  no  longer  loose,  but 
filed  to  the  serptntine,  which 
springs  back  by  means  of  lbs 
trigger.  This  sort  of  cannon 
is  general];  about  40  inches 
in  length,  and  it  is  usually 
provided  with  a  hook,  so  that 
when  it  is  placed  on  a  wall 
it  cannot  slip  back.  The  back- 
ban  without  a  hook  is,  as  a 
mle,  better  mode,  and  was 
subsequently  called  arquebuee 

with   mate/dock.      It  had  also  V    .* 

front  and  back  sights  (in  Ger-  ' 

man,  V«ji>  und  Kern). 
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19.  Chinese  arquebuse. 

Tower  of  London. 

20.  Swiss  arquebuse  or  the  second 

half  uf  the  fifteenth  centnry. 
ArtetuU  of  Sekaffhaueen. 

81.  Double  arquebuse  (in  German, 
DoppelhoJcen).  This  weapon 
bud  two  terpentine*,  or  dog- 
heads,  falling  from  opposite 
points,  and  was  generally  used 
in  defending  ramparts:  the 
barrel  was  usually  from  5  to 
61  bet  in  length. 

22.  Hflckbuus.    loaded     from    the 

brooch  by  means  of  a  revolT- 
ing  chamber,  a  weapon  be- 
longing to  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centnry. 

Arttnal  of  Berne. 

In  the  Museum  of  Zurich 
there  is  a  double  arquebuse, 
for  using  on  rainparis,  loaded 
from  the  breech,  and  10  feet 
in  length.  It  is  of  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  has 
a  wheel-lock  and  terpentine. 

23.  Hackbuss  aud   gun  fork  (Ger- 

man, Gabet),  from  the  draw- 
ings of  Glockenthon ;  it  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  engraving 
of  the  ■•Triumph  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  L"  From 
this  we  see  that  the  hackbuss, 
or  match  arquebuse,  was  used 
for  a  long  time  together  with 
the  whoel-lock  arquebuse. 


Sand  Fire-arms. 


24.  SerpetUine  hackbnsa  with  mutch, 

also  called  musket.  It  is  a!eo 
furnished  with  a  fork,  called 
fourquine  in  French. 

25.  Haokbusa  or  musket,  with  link.* 

Tomer  of  London. 

26.  Serpentine  hackbuss  with  link, 

also  called  arqnebuse,  loaded 
from  the  breech  by  means  of 
a  revolving  chamber.  It  dates 
from  the  year  1537,  and  bear* 
the  initials  W.  H,  by  the  side 
of  tC  flfsur-de-1  ys. 

7,  Toaar  of  London. 

26  Us.  Eye  protector,  belonging  to 
a  musket  in  the  Arsenal  of 
Geneva. 

27.  Hand  cannon  with  rasp,  early 

part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  entirely  of  iron,  and  is 
called  MdnckMelue  (monk's 
arqnebuse).  For  a  very  long 
time  it  was  wrongly  thought 
to  be  the  first  fire-arm  ever 
made,  and  to  have  belonged 
to  a  monk  named  Bertbold 
Schwartz  (1290-1320),  who 
was  also  said  to  have  invented 
gunpowder.  This  little  Weapon 
is  about  1 1  i  inches  in  length, 
and  the  barrel  S  inches  in 
diameter.  It  preceded  the 
wheel-lock,  and  appears  to 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  it. 
A  rasp  scatters  sparks  from 
the  sulphurous  pyrites  by  fric- 

Nutsutn  of  Dresden. 

*  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
author  has  classed  all  the  terpentine 
and  link  or  match  fire-arms  as  hark- 
bussst,  though  they  were  sometimes 
called  arquebuses  and  link  muskets. 
The  musket  is  distinguished  from 
the  arqnebuse  by  its  larger  dimen- 


Hand  Mr6-armt. 


!iR.  Hand  cannon  on  rest,  and  Gemma  arqnebusicr.    From  the  designs 

of  (ilockenthon  of  tliethrtc  Arsenals  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. 

Anbrat  CoBection. 

Tliia  engraving  is  very  interesting  on  aceotint  of  the  study  of  the 
costumes,  while  it  proves  tliat  the  simple  hand  cannon  of  a  large  size 
was  still  need  along  with  flint  and  wheel  lock  arquebuses. 


Band  Firexmns, 


29.  Serpentine  hand  cannon  and  German  Boldier,  from  the  designs  of 
Qlookentbon,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  page. 
Tfaii  weapon  appears  to  have  three  barrels,  bat  as  only  one  terpentine 
is  visible,  most  likely  the  Mo  other  barrels  W 
■  detached  link. 


Hand  Fire-arms. 


30.  German  soldier  with  hackbusa,  from  the  daatgni  of  Glockenthcm, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  page*. 

The  ammunition  pouch  u  worn  on  the  right  side,  above  the  lacsqae- 
nette.    The  hackbuai  hu  ■  terpentine  or  dog-head. 


Hand  Fire-arms. 


.  Wheel-lock  (in  German,  Bad- 
■cAIom),  invented  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1515.*  It  li  in  ten 
pieces,  and  is  not  at  all  like 
the  terpentine  locks,  for  the 
match  is  superseded  by  the 
sulphurous  pyrites  (in  German. 
Schwe/dkiet). 


32.  Same  as  above  (inside  view). 


33.  Same  as  above  (ontaide  viow), 


t.  Serpentine  and  wheel-lock. 


>.  Key  for  wheel-lock. 


•  Mr.  Pritchett,  an  English  col- 
lector, has  a  wheel-lock,  which  he 
believes  to  date  from  the  year  1509. 


Arquebuses  and  Muskets. 


37.  Wheel-lock  arquebnae   of   the 
sixteenth  century. 

Muteiua  of  Artillery,  Furit. 


Wheel-lock  musket  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Miueun  of  ArtSUry,  Far  it. 


39.  Wheel-lock  musket  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  loaded 
from  the  breech  by  moans  of 
a  revolving  chamber. 

Jkfiissiun  of  Supnaritujen. 
The  Huacum  of  Dresden  baa 
a  similar  one. 


10,  Beat  of  wbeel-lock  mngket  (in 
German,  Mutketen  Gatiel),  of 
the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  nbout 
5  feet  10  inches  in  length. 

Mareum  of  Sigtnar'wgtn. 


Arquebuses  and  Muskets. 


11.  Beat  for  mnskei,  about  5  feet  2 
incite  in  length.  It  la  a 
three-aided  dart  of  ateel  damas- 
cened with  gold,  and  fastened 
to  it  ia  a  wheel-lock  pistol. 
Thia  weapon  belongs  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  re- 
■emMes  the  preceding  one. 
Tlittarical  Mvtrum  of  die  Monbyou 
Palace  at  Berlin. 


*2.  Rest    for     musket    (Jfuaftetei 
G  ohrldegen),  of  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Collection  of  Princt  Charlet  at 
Berlin. 


3.  Blunderbuss  with  wheel-lock 
and  copper  barrel,  covered 
over  with  a  thick  leathern 
casing  in  the  same  way  aa  the 
Swi-diah  cannons.  The  blun- 
derbuss ia  27  inches  in  length, 
arid  barrel  nearly  2  inches  in 


i  of  Sigmarlngen. 


Snaphaunces  and  Flint-locks. 


44.  Supplementary  trigger,  or  trigger 
of  precision  (Stecher  in  Ger- 
man), invented  in  the  year 
1543  at  Munich.  It  could  be 
fixed  to  all  kinds  of  wheel- 
locks. 


45.  Snaphaunce   lock   to  be  used 
with  the  sulphurous  pyrites. 


46.  Flint-lock,  probably  invented  in 
Franoe  between  1630  and 
1640.  Ancient  model  (out- 
side view). 


47.  Same  as  above  (inside  view). 


48.  Flint-lock  of  French  gun  of  the 
year  1670  (outside  view). 


49.  Same  as  above  (inside  view). 


Flint-loch  Guns  and  Revolver  Arms. 
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50.  Flint-lock  and  bayonet  gun,  French,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

51.  Prussian  flint-lock  and  bayonet  gun,  time  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

In  1730  an  iron  ramrod  was  added  to  this  weapon,  an  addition 
which  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  the  battle  of  Mollwitz. 
Prince  Leopold  I.  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  the  organizer  of  the  Prussian 
infantry,  had  already  introduced  the  iron  ramrod  in  his  own 
regiment  in  1698. 

52.  German  repetition  gun,  grooved  and  adapted  for  firing  six  shots 

successively,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 

53.  German  revolver,  with  turning  cylinder,  firing  four  shots,  end  of 

the  eighteenth  century. 

Muteunipf  Sigmaringen. 


Flint-lock  Guns  and  Revolver  Arms. 
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54.  Carbine  revolver,  with  turning  cylinder,  firing  eight  shots,  for 

cavalry  use. 

55.  Baguette  gun  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Araenal  qf  Berlin. 

56  a  and  b.  Piston  and  percussion  locks,  invented  in  1807  by  the 
Scottish  gunsmith,  Forsyth. 

57.  Breech-loading  percussion  gun,  made  on  the  Lefancheux  system. 

58.  Same  as  above.     This  engraving  represents  the  gun  open  and 

ready  to  receive  the  charge. 


Flint-lock  Guns  and  Revolver  Arms. 


I.  Prussian  needle -grin,  invented 
by  a  German  named  Nicolas 
Dreyse,  born  in  1827,  died  in 
1868.  The  weapon  is  repre- 
sented open  and  ready  to 
receive  the  charge. 


i.  French  needle-gun,  invented  by 
H.  Chaesepot  in  1866,  npon 

the  Dreyse  model.  The  gun 
is  represented  open  and  ready 
to  receive  the  charge. 


61.  Spencer  repetition  guu  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  invented  by 
Messrs.  Spencer  of  Winchester . 
This  sort  of  gun  wne  a  German 
invention  originally,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  weapon  pre- 
served (gee  page  524,  No.  52). 
II.  Dreyae  had  already  made 
several  ei  peri  merits,  in  1628, 
with  a  gun  adapted  for  re- 
peated discharges,  of  his  own 
invention ;  but  finding  it  in- 
ferior to  his  needle-gun  he 
gave  it  up.  Nevertheless,  his 
sou  lias  taken  np  the  inven- 
tion, and  ooniiDnea  his  experi- 
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THE  PI8T0L. 

This  weapon  probably  derives  its  name  from  the  word 
pistallo,  which  means  pommel,  and  not  from  Pistoja,  for  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  first  made  at  Pistoja,  bnt  at  Perugia, 
where  they  made  some  small  hand  cannons  a  hand's  span  in 
length.* 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Museum  which  possesses  a  match- 
lock pistol.  The  Mbnchsbiichse  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  that  is, 
the  small  hand  cannon  with  a  rasp,  spoken  of  in  the  historical 
chapter,  and  in  the  introduction  to  this  one,  appears  to  have 
preceded  the  wheel-lock  pistol,  which  is  the  most  ancient 
weapon  of  this  kind  at  present  in  existence. 

The  coup  de  poing,  a  small  pistol,  which  the  Germans  call 
Terzerol,  is  not  a  modern  invention,  for  the  author  has  one  of 
the  same  kind,  with  a  wheel-lock,  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  and  the  barrel  is  only  6£  inches 
in  length.  The  revolver  pistol,  as  well  as  revolver  guns, 
existed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
those  made  at  the  present  day,  amongst  which  the  Colt 
revolver  is  the  most  celebrated,  cannot  be  called  inventions, 
but  only  improvements  on  an  old  invention* 

*  The  Roman  span  is  about  7}  inches. 
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64.  Wheel-lock  pistol  of  the  six- 
teenth oentury.  This  was  the 
sort  of  pUtol  used  by  the 
German  cayalry,  and  also  by 
the  fitter,  or  kuighta. 


i.  Double  wheel-look,  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Arscual 
of  Zurich.  The  Dreedra  Mu- 
seum has  some  similar  onee 
with  double  wheel-locks  and 
three  barrels. 


i.  Wheel-lock  pistol  with  double 
barrel,  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Tower  of  London. 


67.  Wheel-lock  pistol,  firing  seren 
Jfuwum  of  Sigmaringm. 


(id.  Barrel  of  the  preceding  pistol. 
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Pistols. 


69.  Wheel-lock  and  mortar  pistol,  called  In  Gorman  Kalienkopf,  of  the 

seventeenth  century. 

Anatalt  of  Woolwich  and  Berlin. 

70.  Wheel-lock  and  mortar  pistol  of  the  seventeenth  century.    It  is 

entirely  of  iron. 

Caatia  of  Litoenberg,  on  the  WUhdvtAshe  near  Catti. 

71.  Flint-lock  pistol,  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Tovxr  of  London. 


71.  Mat  revolver,  invented  a  short  time  back  by  M.  Le  Mat. 
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75.  Priming  tnrnscrew   for  wheel- 
lock  pistol*. 

Anenal  of  Bertm. 


77.  Priming  turnaerew  for  wheel- 
lock  pistol. 
Jfiwum  0/  Fragile  and  Bpenqti 
Collection  at  Mtmich, 


a  appi  isncw 
for  trying  the  strength  of 
powder  with  flint  and  wheel- 
lock. 


81.  Matchlock  cue  for  musketeer. 

62.  Matchlock  ewe  for  Bohemian 
grenadier.  Author'!  Collec- 
tion. Similar  ones  are  to  be 
seen  In  the  historical  museum 
of  the  Palace  of  Honbijou  at 
Berlin,  and  In  the  collection  of 
arms  of  the  Prince  of  Lobko- 
wlti  at  Bandnlt*  in  Bohemia. 

88.  Arqoebnsier's  airununition  bag, 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
from  the  designs  of  Glocfcen- 

Ambnu  CoUedion. 


Belts  and  Powder-jltsks. 


Baldrick,  or  cross-be]  t,  belonging 
to  a  marketeer,*  fitted  with 
wooden  capsules  (PofroMR- 
GUrtd  in  German). 


i.  Same  as  above.  Thin  baldrick 
is  also  fitted  with  a  priming- 
horn,  and  &  bag  for  ballets 
and  links. 


86.  German    primer,    end    of    tbe 

sixteenth  century,  made  of 
oak  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gilt 

Meyrick  Collection. 

87.  Italian     primer,   or   touch-box 

(,Zandpalrerflaiehe),end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  made 
of  gold. 

Meyrick  CoUection. 

88.  German  powder-flask  for  arqne- 

busier,  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

*  In  loading  the  arquebnse  the 
powder-flask  was  need.  We  see 
therefore  conclusively  that  this  belt 
must  have  belonged  to  a  m 
as  it  is  fitted  with  wooden  c 
sole*  (German,  Pulvermauen). 


Germ™  powder-horn  (German, 
Ftdtxrhorn),  called  Saxon, 
about  12)  inches  in  length, 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  light  part  of  the  bora  is 
ornamented  with  some  excel- 
lent carred  work.  The  mount- 
ings are  in  iron. 

A*Oori  ColUHiim. 
;  Powder-flask  (PulrtrJIatehe)  in 
bailed     leather,    ornamented 
with  iron. 

.  German  powder-flaak  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  in  made 
of  buck-horn,  and  U  9  inches* 
in  length. 

Slnmm  Of  Bigmaringen. 


93.  German  powder-flaak  in  ivory, 

ol  the  seventeenth  century;   it 
U  7  inches  in  length. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 


93.  Gennan  powder-horn  in  ivory, 
111  inches  in  length. 

ViiMum  of  Sigauiringtn. 


intnry.     It   is  17  inches  In 
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VIII. 

THE  AIBrGUN. 

THE  air-gun  (German,  Windbuchse),  invented  by  Guter  of 
Nuremberg  in  1560,  and  improved  on  successively  by 
Gerlach  and  by  Bars  of  Berlin,  by  Container  of  Vienna,  Fachter 
of  Liege,  Martin  Fischer  of  Suhl,  Fntter  of  Dresden,  Schreiber 
of  HaUe  (1760—1769),  C.  G.  Werner  of  Leipsio  (1750— 
1780),  Gottsohe  of  Mersebnrg,  Miiller  of  Warsaw,  Valentin 
Siegling  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Vrel  of  Coblentz,  John 
and  Nicholas  Bonillet  of  Saint-Etienne,  Bate  of  England, 
Facka  Speyer  of  Holland,  and  others,  is  an  explosive  weapon, 
fired  by  the  air,  which,  being  compressed  by  an  air-pump,  is 
allowed  to  escape  rapidly.  Two  sorts  of  air-guns  are  known 
of :  one  in  which  the  air  is  compressed  in  the  butt-end,  the 
other  in  which  it  is  contained  in  a  copper  ball,  placed  above 
or  below  the  barrel.  This  gun,  the  use  of  which  is  forbidden 
in  France,  ought  to  be  classed  amongst  the  weapons  adapted 
for  successive  discharges,  because  some  of  the  barrels  of 
these  guns  are  able  to  contain  as  many  as  twenty  bullets,  to 
be  fired  in  succession  without  reloading.  It  was  used  in  the 
Austrian  war  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
became  the  special  weapon  of  some  regiments. 


Air-gum. 
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1.  Air-gun,  with  copper  barrel  and  ball ;  the  latter  is  placed  below  the 

barrel. 

Arsenal  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  at  Raudnitz  in  Bohemia, 

2.  Same  as  above.    An  air-gun  of  the  same1  make,  but  bearing  the  sig- 

nature, T.  C.  Ban,  Berlin,  is  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris, 
No.  1348. 

3.  Air-gun,  in  which  the  receptacle  for  air  is  placed  on  the  upper  part 

of  the  barrel.  Arsenal  of  Berlin.  No.  1349,  in  the  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paris,  is  on  exactly  the  same  principle. 

4.  Air-gun,  with  the  receptacle  for  air  placed  in  the  butt-end,  made  by 

Contriner  of  Vienna.  Arsenal  of  Berlin.  In  the  Museum  of  Ar- 
tillery at  Paris  there  are  several  air-guns  with  the  receptacle  for 
air  placed  in  the  butt-end. 
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IX. 

THE   ART  OP    THE  ARMOURER   AND   ARQUEBUSIER.*— 
MONOGRAMS,  INITIALS,  AND  NAMES  OF  ARMOURERS. 

THE  East  has  always  been  famed  for  the  beauty  of  her 
pageantry  weapons,  and  at  a  time  when  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  made  use  of  rudely-forged  arms,  Hindustan, 
Persia,  Ehorassan,  and  even  Java  had  attained  to  a  great  per- 
fection in  the  arts  of  enamelling, f  inlaying  (Tauchierarbeit 
in  German),  and  damascening. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  embossing  iron,  and 
of  making  complete  suits  of  articulated  armour,  belongs  much 
more  to  the  Christian  Middle  Ages,  and  northern  nations  of 
recent  civilization,  than  to  the  ancients,  and  to  eastern 
people. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  embossers  of  Central 
Europe  had  already  excelled  the  Persian  and  Greek  armourers 
in  respect  of  their  art,  and  had  also  arrived  at  the  highest 
degree  of  art  combined  with  great  practical  strength  and 
durability  of  work. 

The  Renaissance  of  art,  the  influence  of  which  showed 
itself  in  an  elaborate  method  of  working  up  details  and  in 
beautiful  chasings  (Ausgestochene  Arbeiten),  can'only  be  said 
to  have  brought  about  a  decadence,  for  it  adopted  designs 

*  At  the  present  day  the  word  armourer  means  a  maker  of  defensive 
and  offensive  arms.  Formerly  only  a  maker  of  armour  was  called 
armourer,  while  an  arquebusier  was  a  maker  of  portable  and  large  fire- 
arms. 

f  Enamel-work  (Email,  or  Schmelz  or  TauehierarbeU)  is  in  laying  small 
pieces  and  ornaments  of  black  enamel  (galena)  in  precious  metals  and 
in  other  materials.  Galena  is  a  mineral  composition  of  lead,  sulphur, 
and  earthy  substances.  There  is  an  antimonial  galena  called  «tfov 
galena,  iron  galena,  bismuth  galena,  and  mock  galena. 

Damascening  on  steel  is  the  inlaying  of  small  threads  of  gold  or  silver 
into  iron  or  steel. 

Damasked  steel,  also  called  Indian  or  Wooiz  steel,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  embossed  steel,  for  it  is  steel  waved  or  watered  in  differ- 
ent shades.    The  words  enamelling,  inlaying,  and  damascening,  are  very 
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of  a  past  age,  which  were  not  at  all  in   harmony  with  the 
new  inventions  and  improvements. 

The  armourer  of  that  time,  who  was  able  to  make  the  boll 
of  a  helmet  in  one  entire  piece  without  the  aid  of  machinery, 
had  also  in  many  cases  designed  suits  of  armour,  which,  for 
beauty  of  workmanship  and  for  ingenuity  of  design,  will 
always  make  an  imitator  despair. 


often  confounded  one  with  another,  for,  the  fact  is,  they  all  mean  inlay- 
ing on  metal,  jurt  as  inlaying  on  wood  and  other  vegetable  matter  is 
called  nHiTqittterie. 

Damascus  steel  is  melted  steel  on  which  many  waved  patterns  are 
formed  by  the  presence  of  carburet  of  iron,  which  is  brought  out  by 
means  of  acids.      Other  wared  or 
watered  patterns  are  made  by  means   ^ 
of  small  quantities  of  metals,  such   P 
as   platina,    silver,    or    palladium.   Is 
There  are  grey,  bluek,  and  brown  U 
damasks,   which    water   the    steel   K 
when  mixed  with  it.  [» 

Cloact.  in  1  RIM,  was  the  first  man  9 
in  France  to  imitate  damaacus  steel,  I 
the  production  of  which  has  been  ^ 
very  greatly  improved  on  by  De-  J 
grand,  Gvrijry.  Conltaute,  und  parti-  E 
cnlarly  by  Stodart  and  Faraday  in  ^ 
1S22.  The  factories  of  the  Boucha 
du  Shone  sent  their  damascened 
blades  to  the  East.  The  town  of 
Liege  used  the  ribbon  damask  for  a 
very  long  time  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  cannons,  guns,  and  carbines 
used  in  hunting,  even  for  the  com-  i 
nvro  ones,  and  they  sold  them  at  an  n 
almnst  incredibly  cheap  rate.  1 

Damascening  is  an  entirely  dif-   I 
ferent  work  from  the  damai,  being 

only  inlaying,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner:  As  soon  as  the 
workman  has  fired  the  steel  blade  or  plate,  he  engraves  with  a  tool  the 
subject  he  wishes  to  represent;  in  the  crevice  he  inlays  a  narrow 
thread  of  metal,  which  he  works  in  with  a  blunt  chisel :  as  soon  as  the 
design  is  filled  in,  he  goes  over  the  whole  with  a  very  fine  file.  Damas- 
cening was  known  and  practised  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  during  the  Renaissance  period.  It  was  not  introduced 
into  Fiance  until  the  reign  of  Henri  IV. 

Embossing  (TVeiben  in  German),  chasing  (Auutechen*,  and  engrav- 
ing (Slechen),  are  words  otfen  mistaken  one  for  the  other,  though  the 
difference  is  great  and  very  important 
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Very  few  documents  relating  to  the  armour  of  the 
Ages  have  come  down  to  us.  In  the  chapter  which  treats 
of  complete  suits  of  armour  of  this  time,  there  is  a  represen- 
tation of  an  illumination  of  the  thirteenth  century  (p.  178), 
which  shows  us  an  armourer  making  a  helm;  besides 
this  the  Weisse  Konig,  a  work  written  entirely  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  repre- 
sents the  complete  workshop  of  one  of  these  armourers. 

Italy  and  Germany  have  been  especially  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  defensive  arms,  whilst  Spain  has  been  re- 
nowned for  the  manufacture  of  blades,  amongst  which  Toledo 
ones  were  the  best. 

In  Italy  this  manufacture  was  conducted  on  so  large  a 
scale,  that  the  armourers  of  the  single  town  of  Milan  were 
able,  after  the  battle  of  Macalo  (1427),  to  supply  in  a  few 
days  arms  and  armour  for  4000  cavalry  and  2000  infantry 
soldiers.  Filippo  Nigroli  and  his  brothers,  who  worked  for 
Charles  V.  and  for  Francis  L,  John  Ambrogio  the  elder, 
Bernardo  Givo,  and  Hieronimo  Spacini,  a  Milanese,  the 
maker  of  the  famous  shield  of  Charles  V.,  are  the  most 
celebrated  Italian  armourers,  to  which  names  may  be  added 
Figino,  Ghinello,  Pellizoni,  and  Piatti.  It  was  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  that  Italian  armour 
attained  its  highest  perfection ;  during  the  Middle  Ages  it 
could  not  bear  comparison  with  German,  Hispano-Moorish, 
French,  and  English  workmanship. 

As  far  as  regards  portable  fire-arms,  Italy  (where  pistols 
were  probably  first  invented)  holds  the  highest  place.  Antonio 
Piciniuo,  Andrea  di  Ferrara,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
sword  blades ;  Ventura  Cani,  Lazarino  Cominazzi,  Colombo 
and  Badile,  Francino,  Mutto,  Berselli,  Bonisolo,  Giocatane  and 
Cotel,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  fire-arms — are  names 
that  cannot  be  forgotten,  because  their  signatures  are  stamped 
on  arms  which  have  been  collected  from  every  quarter  on 
account  of  their  superior  workmanship. 

In  Spain,  Madrid,  Cordova,  Cuenca,  Catugel,  Saint-Clement, 
Cuella,  Badajoz,  Valencia,  Seville,  Valladolid,  Saragossa, 
Orgoz,  Bilbao,  and  particularly  Toledo,  are  the  cities  most 
celebrated  for  their  manufactories  of  blades,  and  farther  on 
will  be  found  more  than  two  hundred  monograms,  copied 
from  those  on  arms,  which,  however,  are  none  of  them  of  an 
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earlier  date  than  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
bat  it  must  be  mentioned  that  in  several  of  these  places  there 
were  some  made  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
was  due,  as  nearly  all  the  industry  of  the  Spaniards  was,  in 
great  measure  to  the  Moors.  The  steel,  or  rather  iron,  used 
in  these  manufactories,  was  brought  from  the  mines  of  Biscay e 
and  Guipuscoa. 

Germany  (where  the  monk  Schwartz  of  Freiburg,  in  Breis- 
gau,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  made  the  first  step  in  Euro- 
pean artillery)  was  famous  already  during  the  second  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  no  less  so  during  the  Renaissance  period. 

After  Eudolf  of  Nuremberg  had  in  1306  discovered  the 
art  of  wire-drawing  (Drahtziehn,  German),  by  which  riveted 
mail,  or  suits  a  points  (Forges,  were  brought  within  the  reach 
of  almost  every  man-at-arms,  jointed  plate  armour,  of  which 
all  the  defensive  improvements,  and  probably  the  very  inven- 
tion,  are  fairly  due  to  armourers  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
attained,  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  the 
Renaissance,  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  In  the  hands 
of  Desiderius  Kollmann  of  Augsburg,  of  Lorenz  Plattner, 
Wilhelm  Seussenhofer,  and  others,  the  magnificent  armours 
of  Maximilian  I.,  Charles  V.,  and  Francis  L,  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  objects  of  fine  art,  the  taste  of  which  was,  however, 
even  then  unfavourably  influenced  by  foreign  admixture. 
Seussenhofer  died  in  1547,  Kollmann  flourished  about  1532, 
at  which  date  he  furnished,  among  others,  to  Philip  of  Spain, 
armour  of  great  beauty,  which  is  still  preserved. 

The  admirable  suit  for  horse  and  rider  in  the  Dresden 
Museum,  on  which  the  artist  has  represented  the  Labours 
of  Hercules,  in  all  probability  issued  from  the  workshop  of 
Kollmann,  who  held  at  that  time  perhaps  the  highest  rank 
among  armourers,  and  received  for  this  suit  fourteen  thousand 
crowns,  a  sum  which,  bearing  in  mind  the  relative  value  of 
money  at  that  age,  appears  truly  gigantic  for  a  single  suit 
of  armour.  He  held  one  of  the  highest  ranks  amongst 
German  armourers  of  that  time. 

M.  de  Hefher-Alteneck  has  published,  by  Bruckmann  of 
Munich,*  86  of  the  170  Indian-ink  sketches,  representing 

*  "  Dessins  originaux  de  maitres  Allemands  pour  Arraures  de  luxe 
deatineea  a  dee  rois  de  France,"  published  by  J.  H.  de  Hefner- Alteneck, 
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more  than  25  proposed  complete  suits  of  armour  for  man  and 
horse,  which  wore  designed  by  the  painters  Schwarz  (who 
died  in  1597),  Fan  Achen,  Brockberger,  and  John  Milieh 
(born  at  Munich  in  1517,  died  in  1572),  for  the  armourers 
of  Munich  and  Augsburg.* 

Spain  also  obtained  from  Munich  gome  of  the  most  costly 
of  the  suite  of  armour  now  in  the  Armeria  real  de  Madrid, 
there  marked  as  Italian  and  Spanish  arms.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  researches  of  M.  le  Baron  Q.  de  Werthern,  the  Prussian 


photographed  at 
Munich.    Polio. 


the  photographic  institute  of  Frederick  Bruckmann  at 

Several  other  oF  those  designs  belong  to  General  von  Hanslauh  at 
Vienna,  and  to  M.  Deatailleur,  government  architect  at  Paris:  they  were 
all  bought  id  1S40  at  the  Bale  of  the  collection  of  Btate  Councillor 
KuBChbaum. 

•  These  drawings,  which  bear  evident  trace*  of  having  baen  used, 
and  in  which  ell  indicates  the  work  of  the  artists  above  named,  as 
known  to  us  throuch  German  engravings  (tu'da  the  last  two  illustrations. 
BBieotcd  mliscriininately),  are  the  designs  for  each  separate  piece  in  the 
armours  of  Francis  I,  Henri  II., and  the  Emperor  Kodolph  II.,  hitherto 
falsely  ascribed  to  Italian  or  Spanish  armourers. 

2    N 
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ambassador,  among  the  archives,  no  farther  doubt  can  exist 
on  the  matter. 

This  is  the  copy  of  the  letter  written  by  M.  le  Baron  de 
Werthern : 

"  We  had  here  last  winter  two  of  our  countrymen,  M.  Ber- 
genroth  and  M.  Friedmann,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
English  government  to  examine  the  records  of  Madrid  and 
Simancas. 

"  A  casual  observation  of  M.  Bergenroth  concerning  the 
influence  of  German  art  in  Spain,  gave  me  the  idea  of 
engaging  M.  Friedmann  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  Hn  to  see  if  there  were  not 
the  names  of  German  armourers  who  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  makers  of  some  of  the  beautiful  suits  of  armour 
preserved  in  the  Arsenal  of  Madrid,  the  style  and  workman- 
ship of  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  hand  of  a  German 
artist. 

"  I  send  you  the  result  of  these  researches,  which  have  fully 
confirmed  my  suppositions."  And  farther  on :  "  M.  Bergen- 
roth recollects  perfectly  having  seen  in  the  records  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  Y.  several  accounts  which  show  also  some 
other  names  of  celebrated  German  armourers. 

"Ho  has  promised  me  that  on  his  return  next  winter 
I  shall  have  a  copy. 

"  (Signed)        Baron  G.  db  Werthern, 

"  Prussian  Ambassador. 
*  Madrid,  13th  April,  1866." 

TEXTUAL  AND  AUTHORIZED  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  ARCHIVES. 

Simancas  Eatado.    Leg.  1565,  Fol.  33. 

Anuentas  de  la  capa  de  don  Philipe  de  Austria  principe  de  Espana. 

Augsburg. — 755$  escudos  de  oro  por  diez  copas  de  plata  donado  war- 
pradoc  aqui  a  razon  de  17 i  y  16  Flonucel  marco. — Aug.  25  Hebr.  1549. 

Aug$burg. — Por  pagas  compradaa  an  Aqueta,  1720  due. — Brut. , 
30  May,  1549. 

Munich. — Por  8  arcabazes  a  Paler  Pah  von  Minichen,  100  escudos 
de  oro. — Antwerp,  19  Sept,  1549. 

Augsburg. — Por  ciertas  armur  que  ha  de  hacer  Maestro  Bulff,  veino 
de  Lauucte  (wheel-lock  musket)  100  escudos  de  22  bacor.— Augn  13 
Julio,  1550. 
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Augsburg.— A  Camargo  por  5  sacabuches  (Passauer  Schwerte)  por 
il  80  escudos. — Augusta,  20  Ag.t  1550. 

Augsburg. — A  Colman  (Kollmann)  armero  de  Augusta  2,000  escudos  de 
oro  en  cuenta  de  3,000  que  ha  de  aver  por  unas  armor  que  haze  pasa 
mi  sevoais.  —Augusta,  22  Oct.,  1550. 

Munich. — A  Peter  Pah  de  Munich,  52  escudos  por  ciertos  Ascabuzer 
— Aug.,  10  Oct.,  1550. 

Augsburg. — A  Desiderio  Colman  armero  de  Augusta,  400  duo  en 
cuenta  de  loque  a  de  aver  por  unas  annas  negras  que  haze  para  mi. — 
Augusta,  27  Febr.,  1551. 

Munich. — A  Peter  Pah  por  quatro  carabuzes  41  escudo,  19  Marco, 
1551. 

Munich. — A  Maestro  Bolfe  (Bulff)  250  escudos  por  unas  annas  que 
hace  por  mi  persona  24  mace  y  150  mas  por  ciertas  annas  que  hace  por 
don  Antonio  de  Toledo. 

Augsburg. — A  Maestro  Haur  (Staur?)  de  Augusta  50  ducados  por 
ciertas  annas  que  muado  hacery  quedavon  con  il  Augusta,  10  de  Abril, 
1551. 

Munich. — A  M.  Pedro  arquebuzes  de  Minich,  40  escudos  por  ciertos 
arquebuzes. — 28  Abr.  1551. 

Munich. — A  M.  Pedro  Mallero  de  Munich  114  escudos  por  ciertos 
piecas  de  Malla. — Aug.,  7  Abril,  1551. 

Munich.— A  Maestro  Vulff  (Bolfe?  Bulf?),  225  escudos*  200  por 
unas  armas  doradas  que  ha  de  hacer  y  25  por  unas  pillar  que  hin  por 
un  harneo  bianco  que  havia  hecho  para  mi  personio. — Aug.,  2  Mayo, 
1551. 

Augsburg. — A  Colman,  650  escudos  por  una  armas. — 12  Mayo,  1551. 

Munich. — A  Pedro  de  Minich,  30  escudos  por  un  arcabuz  y  20 
escudos  por  los  mocos  de  Colman  de  Merced, 

Another  important  discovery  in  the  history  of  original 
works  of  art,  bearing  on  the  fame  of  German  armourers  of 
this  epoch,  is  that  made  by  the  Archivist  of  Innspruck. 

M.  Schbnherr  found  amongst  the  records  of  the  capital  of 
the  Tyrol  proof  that :  "  Joerg  Seussenhofer,  of  Innspruck, 
master  armourer  and  heraldic  engraver  of  Ferdinand  I.,  had 
orders  to  make  a  magnificent  set  of  harness,  which  his  master 
intended  for  Francis  I.,  King  of  France.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  present  was  finished  it  was  not  sent,  and  it  was  this  iden- 
tical harness  which  Napoleon  I.  caused  to  be  removed  from 
the  Ambras  Collection  at  Vienna,  and  sent  to  Paris,  in  which 
city  it  was  received  with  great  state,  as  belonging  to  Francis  I.* 

*  This  suit  of  armour  is  at  present  in  the  Louvre,  where  it  is  thought 
to  be  Italian. 
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Two  other  sets  of  harness  were,  however,  actually  made  by  this 
artist,  and  sent  to  the  sons  of  Francis  L  The  groundwork 
of  these  harnesses  was  intended  to  hare  been  in  gold,  but 
not  being  finished  in  time,  the  ornaments  were  placed  on  a 
black  ground. 

Seussenhofer  also  made  six  sets  of  harness  for  the  court  of 
France,  and  many  suits  of  armour  for  the  kings  of  England 
and  of  Portugal. 

Passau  and  Solingen  were  celebrated  at  a  very  early  time 
for  making  blades  of  weapons,  the  quality  of  which  was  as 
highly  esteemed  as  those  of  Toledo. 

Georg  Springenklee,  a  celebrated  armourer  of  the  town  of 
Passau,  a  place  famous  for  its  arms  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
from  die  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  armorial  bearings  to  be  used 
by  his  township.  These  arms  were  two  crossed  swords. 
Another  very  usual  mark  is  a  wolf,*  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  granted  by  the  Archduke  Albert  in  1349  to  the 
armourers'  guild  of  Passau ;  it  is  also  to  be  seen  on  some  of 
the  earlier  arms  made  at  Solingen,  in  which  city  the  armourers 
Clement  Horn  and  Johann  Hopp  flourished  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century.  Arms  were  also  made 
in  the  last-named  city  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  art  was  first  introduced  by  Styrian 
armourers.  For  a  long  time  Solingen  had  its  stamp-office  in 
the  large  market-place  of  the  town,  where  each  armourer  was 
obliged  to  bring  his  manufactures  to  be  proved  and  stamped. 
This  custom  was,  however,  suppressed  by  the  French. 

Damascening  and  inlaying,  which  have  already  been  spoken 
of  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  were  carried  on  in  Germany 
at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  process  was  a  much 
more  solid  one  than  that  adopted  by  the  Spanish  armourers, 
a  fact  which  can  be  proved  by  examining  the  magnificent 
suits  of  armour  in  the  imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna. 

In  portable  fire-arms,  Germany  may  be  said  to  have  no 
rival. 

The  beautifully-finished  "  precision  "  arms  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  are  preserved  in  various 
museums  and  collections,  are  all  of  them  German,  with  the 

♦  The  swords  with  this  mark  are  very  much  sought  after  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Caucasus. 
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exception  of  a  few  Italian  and  French  productions, 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  chiselling  and  earring  on  them. 
These  latter,  however,  were  intended  only  for  pageants  and 
shows. 

As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms had  spread  to  such  an  extent  over  Germany,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  town,  however  small,  in  which  there  was 
not  an  armourer  able  to  make  an  arquebuse  without  the  aid 
of  machinery.  Valentin,  Stephan  Klett,  and  Clause  Keitz, 
at  Suhl,  in  the  province  of  Henneberg,  had,  as  early  as  1586, 
established  two  such  large  manufactories,  that  they  were 
able  to  supply  Switzerland  with  2000  fire-arms  of  different 
sorts,  and  500  precision  muskets.  We  have  seen  that  the 
rifling  of  the  barrel  had  been  invented  in  Germany  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  wheel-lock  and  snaphaunce 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  the  air  and  the  needle- 
gun  in  later  times. 

France,  which  most  certainly  must  have  had  skilful 
armourers,  has  allowed  their  names  to  fall  into  obscurity, 
for,  notwithstanding  long  researches,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  either  the  names  or  monograms  of  any  French 
armourer  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Nevertheless,  Chamblay  (Oise)  was  famous  in  the  Middle 
Ages  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  coats  of  mail,  which 
ancient  authors  wrongly  describe  as  having  a  double  meshy 
the  fact  being  that  there  does  not  exist  but  one  kind  of  mesh, 
which  is  more  or  less  close,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
maker.  We  may  mention  that  the  flint-lock,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  snaphaunce  with  the  sulphurous  pyrites,  was 
invented  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  it  is  not  known  where  or  by  whom. 

Amongst  the  modern  French  armourers  must  be  mentioned 
the  names  of  Delvigne,  Minie,  Lepage,  Gastine-Renette, 
Lefaucheux,  and  Chassepot. 

Amongst  the  ancient  English  armour  there  are  some  beauti- 
ful tilting  and  war  helmets  called  heaumes,  which  are  noticeable 
on  account  of  their  solid  make  and  great  thickness  of  steel. 
Unfortunately,  not  a  single  name  of  any  of  the  able  makers 
of  these  helmets  has  been  found,  and  the  monograms  are 
also  extremely  rare. 
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The  same  remarks  apply  to  Switzerland  and  Flanders, 
though  this  latter  country  has  held  an  important  place  in 
the  manufacture  of  heavy  Worms  ever  sinL  the  indention 
of  cannons,  and  at  the  present  day  is  renowned  for  hunting 
appliances  and  arms,  which  are  manufactured  at  Liege.  The 
city  of  Toula  in  Russia  distinguished  itself  by  its  factories 
for  casting  arms  in  the  year  1712. 

The  Hindoos  had  at  a  very  remote  period  attained  a  high 
reputation,  particularly  for  shields.  These  were  manufactured 
at  Delhi,  being  wrought  when  cold,  in  two  separate  pieces 
for  the  centre  and  the  rim,  and  preserve  their  traditional 
reputation  down  to  our  own  days. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  more  elaborately  the 
Indian  shield  was  ornamented  the  less  was  its  value,  for 
the  inlaid  and  damascened  flowers  served  but  to  hide  the  de- 
fects of  workmanship. 

Gwalior  and  Lushkur  were  celebrated  for  the  blades  of 
weapons,  Nurwur  and  Lahore  for  fire-arms,  Nurwur  and 
Shahjehanabad  for  damascened  arms  and  coats  of  mail,  as 
well  as  for  the  superiority  of  their  offensive  weapons. 

In  Persia  and  Hindostan  the  manufacture  of  damascened 
weapons  is  still  continued,  and  casques,  arm-guards,  round 
bucklers,  breastplates,  and  mail  shirts  (many  of  the  latter 
being  of  the  class  termed  grains  d'orge),  are  still  produced, 
the  shapes  of  which  rival  in  beauty  those  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  principal  manufactories  of  portable  fire-arms  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  were — 

In  Germany,  those  of  Saint  Blaisien  iL  the  Black  Forest, 
Dantzio  (established  in  1720),  Chemnitz,  Essen,  Harzberg 
in  Hanover,  KLosterdorf,  Linz,  Olbernhau,  Prague,  Remscheid, 
Solingen,  Spandau  (established  in  1720),  Suhl,  Teschen,  and 
Wiener-Neustadt. 

In  Italy,  those  of  Brescia,  Florence,  Milan,  and  Turin. 

In  Spain,  those  of  Esqualada,  Oviedo,  Plascencia,  Sililos, 
and  Toledo. 

In  France,  those  of  Abbeville,  Gharleville,  Saint-Etienne, 
Maubeuge,  and  Versailles. 

In  England,  those  of  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  London. 

In  Belgium,  that  of  Liege. 

In  Russia,  that  of  Toula. 
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MONOGRAMS,   INITIALS,   AND   NAMES  OF  GERMAN   ARMOURERS. 

Tbebuchet  is  the  name  of  an  armourer  in  the  epio  poem  of  Percivcd. 

Bchoyt,  son  of  the  above  (Willehalm,  856-16). 

Kinn   de   Mcnleun,   another    armourer,    mentioned    in   Willehalm 
(429-28). 

Monogram  found  on  the  blades  of  two 
Bwords  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, preserved  in  the  Arsenal  of  Zurich. 
It  is  probably  the  wolf  badge,  that  was 
u&d  by  the  armourers  of  Passau  and 
Solingen  toward  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 


0 


Monogram  of  a  German  armourer,  on  a  suit  of  armour  in 
the  Ambras  Collection,  No.  87,  said  to  be  of  the  year 
1476. 


Badge  or  mark  of  the  embossers  (Tauchiere)  of  Augsburg. 


M .    Mark  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Clement  Horn,  of  Solingen ;  this  signature  occurs  on  some  swords  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Museums  of  Artillery  of  Paris  and 
Dresden. 

Clemens  Horum  is  the  Latin  form  (or  meant  as  such)  of  the  same  name, 
and  it  has  been  found  on  a  two-handed  sword  in  the  Museum  of 
Artillery  at  Paris. 

|-| ,  K.  Baised  letters  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel,  of 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Parte. 

|  and  W-  Baised  letters  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel, 
of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery, 
Paris. 

M.  W.    Same  as  above. 

F.  L.  F.  H.  V.  Z.  Z.    Same  as  above. 
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Boest  per  Junob.  Name  found  on  a  wheel-look  pistol,  dated  1569,  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

pa  Q.  V.  G.  Raised  letters  on  a  wheel-lock  with  rifled  barrel, 
dated  1590. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Peter  Munster.  Name  on  a  sword  blade,  which  has  likewise  the  wolf 
mark.  The  name  of  this  armourer,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother,  Andreas  Munster,  is  also 
found  on.  some  swords  in  the  Dresden  Museum.  The  name  of 
Peter  Munster  exists  also  on  a  magnificent  sword  in  the  Museum 
of  Sigmaringen. 

H  with~"a  crown  above  it  is  the  mark  of  the  renowned  armourer, 
Plattner,  who  constructed  the  armour  of  Maximilian  I.,  as  also  the 
sword  of  that  monarch,  both  of  which  are  now  in  the  Ambras 
Collection. 


W 


This  monogram  is  not  an  armourer's.  It  forms  the 
initials  of  Maximilian  II.,  and  was  found  on  a  halbard 
dated  1566. 

Museum  of  Artillery  r  Paris. 


Monogram  found  on  a  halbard  of  German  manufacture,  of 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Austria. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  ParU. 

Schonrero  (J.  A.  V.)  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  armourer  of  Munich, 
who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Many  of  his  works  are  in 
the  arsenal  of  that  city. 

Amrrosius  Gemlicr  and  Wilhelm  Seussenhofer,  both  of  Munich,  were 
armourers  of  Charles  V.  (1516 — 1558),  and  of  Ferdinand  I. 

Jobg  Seussenhofer  and  Kollmakn  (Hehnschmidt*),  Plattker  (makers 
of  armour)  of  Augsburg,  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ex- 
ported a  great  quantity  of  arms  to  Spain. 

Franz  Grosschedl,  of  Landsliut,  lived  about  the  year  1568 ;  to  whom 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  paid  1325  florins  for  a  single  cuirass. 

Martin  Hofer,  of  Munich,  lived  about  the  year  1578. 

Anton  Pfeffenhauser,  of  Augsburg,  about  1580. 

Paul  Schaller,  about  1606. 

Antonin  Miller,  of  Augsburg,  about  1592. 

Paul  Vjbgher,  of  Landsliut,  about  1600. 

JOHANN  AlLIGH. 

Metes  Berks,  of  Solingen. 


*  Maker  of  helmets. 
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PetkbBbock. 
Clemens  Kolleb. 

JOHANN  KlBSCHBAUM. 

Clemens  Meizen. 

johann  moum. 

Heinbich  and  Peteb  Patheb. 

Hans  Prum,  of  Mesene. 

C.  POLB. 

Peteb  Websbebo. 

The  above  fifteen  armourers'  names  are  to  be  found  on  arms  which 
are  mostly  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  Dresden  Museum. 

Babtholomes  Hachneb  is  the  name  of  on  armourer  which  has  been 
found  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel,  the  woodwork 
of  which  is  inlaid  with  engraved  plaque*. 

T.  Mark  found  on  a  hunting  German  arquebuse  with  wheel-lock,  of 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centifry. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Joeann  Bbooh.    Signature  found  on  a  sword  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


ffi.AS 


Monogram  and  initials  found  on  a  small 
German  arquebuse  of  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


Monogram  of  German  armourer  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  found  on  the  rack  of  a  cross-bow. 


Same  as  above. 


Johannes  Hofp.    Signature  found  on  a  glaive,  or  sword  of  justice,  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

J,  p.  1595.    On  a  magnificent  German  fire-arm  in  the  Erbach  Collec- 
tion. 

H>  C.  R.     Raised    letters  on  a  wheel-look  arquebuse,  with  rifled 
barrel,  dated  1600. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
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HI 


Monogram  on  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel. 
German  (?) 


Same  as  above. 


These  two  arms,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris,  may  very  pro- 
bably not  have  been  German. 

Johann  Geobo  Hoffmann.  Signature  found  on  a  wheel-lock  arqnebuse 
with  rifled  barrel,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Andreas  M.  Sigl.    Same  as  above. 

Geobo  and  Andre  Seidbl.    Sanwes  above. 

H  and  S.    Same  as  above. 

Johann  Hafeb,  1612.  Signature  of  an  armourer  of  Nuremberg  with 
date,  found  on  an  engraved  suit  of  nobleman's  armour,  easily 
known  in  the  Imperial  Arsenal  of  Vienna  by  the  peculiar  back- 
piece,  which  has  been  hammered  into  bosses  to  suit  the  unlucky 
proportions  of  its  patrician  wearer. 

M.  H.  I.  B.    Initials  found  on  a  German  halbard,  dated  1613* 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

J,  K.  1629.    Initials  and  date  found  on  a  flint-lock  gun,  in  the  Erbach 

Collection. 


M 


Monogram  from  a  German  halbard,  which  also  has  the 
arms  of  the  Prince  Palatine,  Duke  of  the  Deux-Fdnts, 
and  the  date  1613. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

Angustincb  Kolteb.  Signature  found  on  a  wheel-lock  arqnebuse  with 
rifled  barrel,  dated  1616.  There  is  a  similar  signature  on  another 
arquebuse  of  the  same  sort  dated  1621. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 
H.F.  1638.    Found  on  some  fire-arms. 

Johann  Ketndt,  of  Solingen.  Signature  found  on  a  soldier's  sword, 
belonging  to  the  fin>t  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 
Mtebovimus  f  Leger.  Signature  found  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with 
rifled  barrel,  dated  1632. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

*  Tho  date  appears  to  me  doubtful,  for  the  flint-lock  was  not  intro- 
duced into  France  till  about  1640. 

f  Sic  in  orig. :  but  qussre  if  not  a  printer's  error  for  Hieronimna  ?— 
Translator's  Note. 
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T.  A.  M.  1650.    On  a  fire-arm  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

H.  V.    Initials  on  a  German  arquebuse  with  wheel-lock,  used  for 
hunting.    It  is  dated  1656. 

Muteum  of  Artillery,  Parti. 

Jottan  Gsel  Artzbebo.     Signature  of  a  German*  armourer  on  a 
wheel-lock  arquebuse. 

Muteum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Mathets  Matl.    Signature  on  an  arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel,  dated 
1661. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Hans  Henrich  Dejler,  of  Frankfort,  1663.    On  a  fire-arm  with  rifled 
barrel,  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

Geobg  Hoch,  1654.    On  a  fire-arm  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 


Il 


r        An  initial,  probably,  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  (1660—1705), 
1  on  a  breach-kiiile  (German). 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris, 


Killian  Zollnzb,  of  Salzburg.    On  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse,  used  for 
hunting,  in  the  Arsenal  of  Berlin. 

Ich.  Sohmer,  of  Bamberg,  1685,  famous  for  his  arquebuses. 

Hans  Breiten.    Signature  on  the  rifled  barrel  of  an  arquebuse  dated 
1666. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Breitenteldeb.    On  a  fire-arm  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

Geobg  Alt.  F.  A.    Signature  on  an  arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel,  dated 
1666. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Dietrich  Veban.    Signature  on  an  arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel,  dated 
1668. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Ich  Ulrich  Tilemann,  of  Marburg,  1676.    Signature  found  on  a  flint- 
lock gun  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

Mabius  Linck,  at  Prague,  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Tower  of  London. 

H.  Nio.  Markloff,  of  Itanau,  1680.     On  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the 
Erbach  Collection. 

Wilbelh  Eich,  seventeenth  century ;  the  signature  is  in  the  Museum 
of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Jan  Sander,  of  Hanover.    Signature  found  on  a  cross-bow,  dated  1669. 

Museum  of  Artillery t  Paris. 


*  This  man  was  probably  Swiss. 
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Johann  Gctztnger,  1677.    The  signature  ocean  on  both  a  small  and  a 
large  rampart  gun,  dated  1677. 

Clement  Poster,  of  Solingen.    The  signature  occurs  on  a  sword  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris* 

Hans  Jacob  Stumpf,  of  Mossbrann,  armourer,  engraver,  and  etcher  of 

1682. 

Johann  Mabttn.    The  signature  occurs  on  an  arquebuse  with  rifled 
barrel,  date  1684. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Partis. 

Leonhardies  BnssLtxoER,  of  Vienna.    Signature  on  an  arquebuse  with 
rifled  barrel,  and  serpentine  match ;  it  is  dated  1687. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris, 

Daniel  Eck,  of  Nordlingen.    Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse 
with  rifled  barrel,  dated  1668. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

H.  Martin  MHler.    Signature  on  a  musket  with  rifled  barrel,  of  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Andreas  Prantneb.    Signature  on  a  carbine  dated  1675. 

Tower  of  London, 

p,  V.  1678.    On  a  harquebuse  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Simon  Ruef.  or  Rvef  in  Filwang(?).    Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arque- 
buse with  rifled  barrel,  dated  1689. 

Hi  P.    United  in  a  monogram  is  another  mark  on  the  same  arquebuse. 

A.  Wasunorn,  1690.    On  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

Heinrich  Keimer.    Signature  of  an  armourer  on  a  wheel-lock  arque- 
buse with  rifled  barrel,  dated  1691. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Leon  Georg  Dax.    Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with  rifled 
barrel,  dated  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Bai88ellman8  Schachner,  of  Innspruck.    On  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse 
with  rifled  barrel. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris* 

Johann  Adam  Alter.    Signature  of  armourer  on  a  wheel-lock  arque- 
buse with  rifled  barrel. 

Andreas  Zariba,  of  Salzburg.    Signature  of  armourer  on  a  wheel-lock 
arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel. 

Johann  Seitel,  1704.    On  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with  rifled  barrel. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Parts. 

Georg  Dtnckl,  of  the  Upper  Tyrol.    Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arque- 
buse with  rifled  barrel. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris* 
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Joseph  Hamerl,  of  Vienna.     Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse 
with  rifled  barrel. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

T.  P.  C.  D.  G.  E.  B.  1702.    Initials  found  on  a  flint-lock  gun  in 
the  Erbach  Collection. 

Wilhelu  Brabender.    Signature  on  a  suit  of  German  armour. 

No.  Jj,  Thwer  of  London. 

Stanislaus  Paczelt.    Armourer's  name  on  a  flint-lock  gun  for  the 
chase,  dated  1738. 

Tower  of  London. 

W.    Initial  on  a  German  spontoon  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  (1711 — 
1740). 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*, 


% 


\J  |      Monogram  of  Charles  VI.  (1711—1740). 


These  two  monograms  occur  on  a  German  spontoon ;  they 
are  the  initials  of  Marie  Therese  and  Francois  of  Lor- 
raine, who  married  the  Empress  in  1738.  The  last  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Palatine  Charles  Theodore. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 


Escutcheon  on  a  German  boar-spear  used  for  hunting  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris, 

Wilting.  Signature  on  a  wheel-look  arquebuse  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Daniel  Anthoine,  of  Berlin.  Signature  on  a  small  German  sword 
belonging  to  a  Prussian  officer  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.  (1740— 
1786). 

Utteb,  of  Warsaw.  Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  with  rifled 
barrel,  dated  1759. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

|(  A.  Joseph  Graf.  The  initials  and  the  signature  of  a  German 
armourer,  found  on  a  carbine. 

Turschen-Reith.    Inscription  on  a  carbine. 

Ulbich  Wagner,  of  Eychstett    Same  as  above. 

Harthann.  The  name  of  a  German  armourer  who  worked'  in  Am- 
sterdam. In  the  Museum  of  Artillery  there  is  a  flint-lock  musket 
by  the  same  maker. 
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Reweb,  of  Dresden.    Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  carbine,  dated  1797. 

Tower  of  London, 

Daniel  Heischaupe,  of  Ulm,  an  armourer  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  made  the  flint-lock  carbine  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Artillery  in  Paris,  marked  M.  343. 

Z walter.    Signature  on  a  flint-lock  carbine, 

Eckabt,  of  Prague.    Signature  on  a  flint-lock  carbine. 

Poerttel,  of  Dresden.    Signature  on  a  flint-lock  carbine. 

Johann  Hereitek,  of  Salzburg.  Signature  on  a  carbine  with  rifled 
barrel  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris. 

Bieoel,  of  Zweibriicken,  an  armourer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wliose 
signature  is  on  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Andreas  Gakb,  of  Augsburg.    Signature  on  a  German  hunting-gun. 

M.  1288,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

Sfaziekeb,  of  Prague. 

M.  1289,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

PlCABT  OhRINGEN. 

M.  1291,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

T.  W.  Peter,  of  Ottingen. 

M.  1292,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

Ertel,  of  Dresden. 

M.  1294,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris,  and  also  Erba'cJi  Collection. 

Christian,  of  Vienna. 

M.  1297,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

F.  L.  L.  I.  G.  Theinitialsof  an  armourer  of  BayreuthonaGerman 
hunting-gun. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris), 

Georo  Reiser,  of  Vienna.  Signature  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery. 
Paris. 

Christoph  Joseph  Fret,  of  Munich. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 
Adam  Kulnic,  of  Munich. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
Heutrich  Kapel,  of  Munich. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Valentin  Sieglino,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  maker  of  an  air-gun  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
Fl  Bosier,  of  Darmstadt. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
Veil,  of  Coblentz. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
S.  Gerlach,  of  Berlin. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
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S.  Gerlach,  of  Meerholz.    Maker  of  an  air-gun. 

Erbach  Collection. 

MttLLEB,  of  Warsaw. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

Oontbdocb,  of  Vienna. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Stefhan  Stockmab,  of  Potsdam,  died  in  1782 ;  he  was  celebrated  for 
his  guns. 

J.  G.  Sabs,  of  Berlin,  celebrated  for  his  air-guns. 

C.  Z.  with  half  a  carriage  wheel,  is  the  badge  of  the  manufactory  of 
Ziegleb  at  Dresden,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  famous  for  sword 
blades. 

Valentin  Makl,  a  German  armourer,  who  lived  at  Copenhagen ;  his 
signature  occurs  on  a  flint-lock  pistol. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris, 

J.  A.  Kuchenbeiteb,  of  BegensbuTg.  Signature  on  a  flint-lock  pistol. 
This  armourer  is  held  in  very  high  repute  in  Germany. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Joh.  Andreas  Kuchenbeiteb.  On  a  flint-lock  gun,  early  present 
century. 

Museum  of  Sigmaringm. 

1. 1.  Berb.  Signature  on  a  rampart  gun  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
(See  page  560). 

Mat,  of  Manheim.    Same  as  above, 

Gboro  Koint.    Same  as  above. 

Nock.    Signature  on  a  rampart  gun,  dated  1793. 

Stibletb.    Signature  on  a  rampart  gun. 

C.  Nuterisch,  of  Vienna,  is  an  armourer  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whose  signature  is  on  a  carbine. 

Tower  of  London. 

C.  E<  F.  Initials  of  an  armourer  on  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the  Erbach 
Collection. 

H.  T.  of  Heubach. 

Erbach  Collection. 

J.  Belen,  Augusts  Hortez,  F.  G.  Gubz,  Isidore  Soleb,  N.  O.  and 
F.  R.  Bis,  are  all  German  armourers,  whose  names  and  monograms, 
as  they  occur  on  the  arms  preserved  in  the  Almeria  Real  of 
Madrid,  have  been  given  by  Don  Jose  Maria  Marchesi  in  the  table 
of  monograms  of  armourers  who  lived  at  Madrid  from  1684  to 
1849. 

Manuel  Soleb,  Martin  Manuel,  Samuel  Till,  and  Ferdinand  Dhb — 
names  of  German  armourers  collected  from  the  list  of  armourers 
who  visited  Madrid,  collected  by  the  same  author  as  above. 
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Calvin,  of  Sputidau. 
Clal-b,  of  Hnlberatadt 

COHKHLHB  COSTCE. 

Itarara,,  of  Hall. 

a,  dbon, 

Ebkbt,  of  Sonderahauaen. 

Ecel  the  elder,  younger,  and  third,  of  Berlin. 
Eoql  (von  der),  of  Berlin. 
Leopold  Eckhabd,  of  Prague. 

J.  M.  Felbeb,  of  itavenebcrg. 

HABTIN  FlBCBEK,  Of  Bob! 

Cuai  rrorii  Wiliielh  Fbkuhd,  of  Ftintenaa. 


QKB1IAN  ABUOUKKHS  OF   THR    LAST  TKAB8  OP  TH*  WOHTREFTH 
Aim  BKdlNKINQ  Or  THB  NIXITKKNTH  OKNTUBT,  OBXKBKATXD 

FOB    FIBB    AND    AIB-ABMS. 

Hetsbich  Albbecbt,  of  Darmstcdt. 

En 
AhbchOtz,  of  Bnhl. 
Akoknb,  of  Btuttgsrdt. 
David  Abntb,  of  M  ergon  the  ira. 
V.  Babtbolomai,  of  Potsdam. 
Bacmakx,  of  Villingon. 
Behb,  of  WaHenatein. 

ErbaekC 
Bhesnbce. 

Elba**  CotUdiom. 

Ettbath  CoOtttirm. 
Erixwh  CoHertifm. 
Erbaeh  (Election. 


Erbaeh  CoUeetUm. 
ErbarJi  CoOeelitm. 
Erbaeh  Colltdion. 
Erbach  Collection. 


Etlarh  CoOecticn. 
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J.  Georo,  of  Stuttgardt. 
Jean  Grenet,  of  Perleberg. 

Gottsohalck,  of  Ballenstadt. 
J.  C.  Gorgas,  of  Ballenstadt. 
Stack. 

Stake:,  of  Vienna. 

Tanner,  of  Oothen. 

Toll,  ofSahl. 
Ulrich,  of  Eberndorf. 

Christian  Voigt,  of  Altburg. 
J.  Jos.  Vett. 

Waas,  of  Bamberg. 
Waloter,  of  Saarbruck. 

M.  Wertschgen,  of  Willingen. 
Jean  Zebgh. 

Zurich,  of  Vienna. 
PFAFP.ofCassel. 
Pfaff,  of  Posen. 
PiflXOR,  of  Scbmalkalden. 

A.  PoVrai,  of  Carlsbad. 
Polz,  of  Carlsbad. 
Presselmeter,  of  Vienna. 
Quade,  of  Vienna. 
Rasch,  of  Brunswick. 
David  Heme. 

Joh.  Bisgher,  of  Spandau. 
C.  Beker. 

J.  Bosuher,  of  Carlsbad. 
Manfried  Beichert. 


J.  And.  Bechold,  of  Dolp, 

Peere  Saeter,  of  Lemgo,  in  Lippe-Detmold. 


Erbach  Collection. 


Erbach  Collection. 

ErbacJi  Collection. 

Erbadi  Collection  and  Dresden  Museum. 


Erbach  Collection. 


Erbach  Collection. 


Erbach  Collection. 


Erbach  Collection. 


Erbach  Collection. 


Erbach  Collection 


Erbach  Collection. 


Erbach  Collection. 

Erbach  Collection. 

Erbach  Collection. 
2  o 
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Georg  Reck  (1769—1782). 

Erback  CoUection. 

Schaokau,  of  Bamberg. 

Schedel,  of  Stuttgardt. 

Schirrmann,  of  Basewalk. 

Schramm,  of  Zelle. 

Fr.  Schtlze,  of  Breslau. 

Spaldeck,  of  Vienna. 

Haez,  of  Cranach. 

Hauser,  of  Wurzburg. 

Hebeb,  of  Carlsbad. 

Ch&IST.  Hirsch. 

Erbach  Collection. 

Jach,  of  Speier,  maker  of  a  double  gun  with  damasked  barrel. 

Erbach  Collection. 

F.  Jaiedtel,  of  Vienna. 

Erbach  Collection. 

Junker,  of  Grambach. 

Erbach  Collection. 

Juno,  a  German  armourer  established  at  Warsaw. 

Kaufmakn. 


George  Kaymer,  of  Vienna. 

Kkmmkrer,  of  Thorn. 
G.  Kalb. 

H.  H.  Kappe. 
J.  G.  Klett,  of  Potsdam. 
Knopf,  of  SalztbaL 
Krawinsky,  of  Posen. 
Kbuger,  of  Ratibor. 
Kleikschmidt,  of  Wisterberg. 

J.  Lammeber,  of  Cranach. 
Lightenfels,  of  Carlsrohe. 
Lippe  ^Van  der),  of  Stettin. 
Lippert,  of  Cothen. 
Master,  of  Cologne. 
Dajoen  Master,  of  Boim. 
Maths,  of  Manheim. 

Muller,  of  Bernberg. 
MCiaeb,  of  Steinau. 


Erbach  Collection. 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

Erbach  Collection. 


Erbach  Collection. 


Erbach  Collection. 
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Nauhann,  of  Cassel. 

Joh.  Neubetter,  of  Salzburg  (a  very  famous  maker). 

Nobdmann,  of  Berlin. 

Ortel,  of  Dresden,  established  at  Amsterdam. 

M.  On,  of  Wiesbaden. 

Otto,  of  Brandenburg. 


MONOGRAMS,   INITIALS,   AND  NAMES  OF  ITALIAN   ARMOURERS. 

Danielo  de  Oastelo  Milano,  of  1475.  Name  of  an  armourer  in  the 
Dresden  Museum,  which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  wrongly  said  to 
be  that  of  a  Spaniard. 

A.  Bt  &  a  monogram  of  about  1480. 

B.  A.  B.  ditto. 
S.                            ditto. 

Antonio  Bomebo,  a  celebrated  armourer  of  the  sixteenth  contury. 

Philtppi  Nigroli,  of  Milan,  of  about  1522. 

S,  p.  Q,  R,  Initials  found  on  a  round  Italian  shield,  belonging  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery, 
Paris.  They  are  the  first  letters  of  the  words  Senatus  Populus  que 
Bomanus. 

Babtolam  Biella.  Signature  on  a  damascened  hunting  weapon  in  the 
Dresden  Museum. 

Johannes  de  la  Obta.  Signature  on  a  sword  of  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  has  also  the  arms  of  the  Montmorency 
family. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

Johannes  de  l'Orta.  The  same  signature,  though  a  little  varied, 
found  on  a  weapon  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  wrougly  classed  among 
Spanish  arms. 


Monogram  of  an  Italian  armourer  of  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  found  on  an  Italian  gisarme  in 
the  Soter  Collection  at  Augsburg.  It  is  called  the 
Scorpion  mark. 


Antonio  Picctnino.  Signature  on  a  rapier  marked  No.  A,  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  preserved  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 
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(       J  ]  Monogram  of  armourer  on  a  Venetian  sword,*  of  the  clay- 
J     more  shape,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Sigmaringen. 


cc 


Lazabo  Lazaboni,  of  Venice,  lived  about  1640 ;  he  was  celebrated  for 
his  fire-arms. 

Andbea,  of  Ferrara.  Signature  on  a  sword,  wrongly  called  a  claymore, 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

No.  J.  118,  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Vkntcba  Cant.  Signature  on  an  Italian  wheel-lock  arquebuse,  of  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Museum  of  Aritdery ,  Fart*. 

Lazabino  Gomihazzi  (sometimes  Commazzo).  Signature  of  a  celebrated 
armourer  on  some  pistols  in  the  Sigmaringen  Museum. 

Lazakino  Goionaoo.  Signature  of  the  «ame  armourer  on  a  wheel-look 
arquebuse  of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  on 
a  gun  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No.  M.  113  and  1285,  in  the 
Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris,  as  well  as  on  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the 
Erbach  Collection. 

Colombo.  Name  found  on  an  Italian  musket  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

Matteo  Badile.  Signature  on  a  pistol,  a  small  musket,  and  a  wheel- 
lock  arquebuse,  of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  in 
the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Geo.  Bat.  Fhancino.  Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse,  and  on  a 
pistol,  of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  Museum 
of  Artillery,  Paris.  A  pistol  with  the  same  signature  is  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Geronimo  Mutto  or  Motto,  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Borselli,  of  Roma    Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  gun. 

Labo  Zarino,  or  Lazabo  Lazakino.  Signature  on  a  pistol  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century. 

AsTONio  Bonisolo.    Same  as  above. 

Giooatake.    Signature  on  a  pistol  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Babtolomeo  Cotel,  an  armourer  of  about  the  year  1740,  according  to 
the  signature  on  a  gun  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Johandy,  of  Brescia,  and  Posttndoi*  of  Spezzia,  both  lived  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  were  celebrated  fur  their 
fire-arms. 

Carlo  Conttno.  Name  of  an  armourer  found  on  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the 
Erbach  Collection. 


+  Theso  sorts  of  swords  were  used  by  the  guard  of  the  Doges',  and 
were  called  Schmvona. 
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MONOGRAMS  AND  NAMES  OF  SPANISH  AND  POBTUGUE8E 

ARMOURERS. 

G.  A.  Mora,  about  1586,  found  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden. 

Sebastien  Hernandez,  about  1599,  found  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden. 

Johannes  Rucoca,  in  the  Dresden  Museum. 

Martinez  Deiyan,  in  the  Dresden  Museum. 

Juan  Vencinas.  The  name  of  an  armourer  which  occurs  on  the  cross- 
bow of  Ferdinand  L  in  the  Spengel  Collection  at  Munich.  This 
weapon  was  made  about  the  year  1533. 

Thomas  di  Ajala.  Name  of  an  armourer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
raised  letters  on  some  arms  in  the  Dresden  Museum. 


With  regard  to  the  armourers  of  Toledo  we  know  the 
names  of  the  most  celebrated,  and  their  stamps,  from  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  thanks 
to  the  work  of  Don  Manuel  Rodriguez  Palamino,  who  has 
made  an  exact  copy  of  the  records  of  Ayuntamiento.  From 
this  we  learn  that  several  of  these  armourers  worked  also 
at  Madrid,  Cordova,  Cuenca,  Catugel,  Saint-Clement,  Cuella, 
Badajoz,  Seville,  Valladolid,  Saragossa,  Lisbon,  Orgoz,  and 
Bilbao,  but  the  principal  towns  that  were  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  Spanish  arms  were  Toledo,  Saragossa,  Seville, 
and  Saint-Clement. 

Of  the  99  monograms  the  most  sought  after  are  the  scissors 
(No.  21),  the  wolf  or  the  goat  (No.  59),  and  the  No.  76,  used 
by  Lupus  Aguado.  The  Spanish  armourers  used  often  to 
have  their  name,  as  well  as  their  monogram,  engraved  either 
on  the  blade  or  on  the  tang. 

The  following  are  the  monograms : 
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All  these  monograms  belong  to  the  armourers  of  Toledo, 

Madrid,  Cordova,  Cuentja,  Catngel,  Saint-Clement,  Cuella, 

Badajoz,  Seville,  Valladolid,  Saragossa,  Orgoz,  and  Bilbao, 
and  they  have  been  placed  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Alonzo  de  Sahagun,  senior,  lived  about  1570. 

2.  Alonzo  de  Sahagun,  junior,  lived  About  1570, 
8.  Alonzo  Perez. 

4.  Alonzo  de  los  Bios,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Cordova, 

5.  Alonzo  de  Caba. 

6.  Andres  Martinez,  son  of  Zabala. 

7.  Andres  Herraez,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Cuenca. 

8.  Andres  Munesten,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Catugel. 

9.  Andres  Garcia. 

10,  Antonio  de  Buena. 

11,  Anton  Guttierrez. 

12,  Anton  Guttierrez. 
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13.  Anton.  Buy,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Madrid. 

14.  Adrian  de  Lafra,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Saint-Clement. 

15.  Bartholome  di  Nieva. 

16.  C.  Alcado  di  Nieva,  who  worked  at  Gnella  and  Badajoz. 

17.  Domingo  di  Orosco. 

18.  Domingo  Maestre,  senior. 
10.  Domingo  Maestre,  junior. 

20.  Domingo  Rodriguez. 

21.  Domingo  Sanchez  Clamade. 

22.  Domingo,  of  Aquirre,  son  of  Hortuno. 

23.  Domingo  de  Lama. 

24.  Domingo  Corrientez,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Madrid. 

25.  Favian  de  Zafia. 

26.  Francisco  Ruiz,  senior. 

27.  Francisco  Ruiz,  junior,  brother  of  Antonio. 

28.  Francisco  Gomez. 

29.  Francisco  de  Zamora,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Seville. 

30.  Francisco  de  Alcocea,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Madrid. 

31.  Francisco  LourdL 

32.  Francisco  Cordoi. 

33.  Francisco  Perrez. 

34.  Giraldo  Reliz. 

35.  Gonzalo  Simon. 

36.  Gil  de  Alman. 

37.  Ditto. 

38.  Hortuno  de  Aquirre,  senior. 

39.  Juan  Martin. 

40.  Juan  de  Leizade,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Seville. 

41.  Juan  Martinez,  senior,  ditto. 

42.  Juan  Martinez,  junior,  ditto. 

43.  Juan  de  Alman. 

44.  Juan  de  Toro,  son  of  Pedro  Toro. 

45.  Juan  Ruiz. 

46.  Juan  Martus  de  Garata  Zabala,  senior. 

47.  Juan  Martinez  Menchaca,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Lisbon. 

48.  Juan  Ros,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Lisbon. 

49.  Juan  de  Saloedo,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Valladolid. 

50.  Ditto,  ditto. 

51.  Juan  de  Maladocia. 

52.  Juan  de  Vergos. 

53.  Joannez  de  la  Horta,  who  lived  about  1545. 

54.  Joannez  de  Toledo. 

55.  Joannez  de  Alquiviva. 

56.  Joannez  Maleto. 

57.  Joannez,  senior. 

58.  Joannez  Uriza. 

59.  Julian  del  Rey,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Saragoasa. 

60.  Julian  Garcia,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Cuenc,a. 

61.  Julian  Zamora. 

62.  Joscpe  Gomez. 


7\ 
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63.  JoBepe  de  la  Hera,  senior. 

64.  Josepe  de  la  Hera,  junior. 

65.  Josepe  de  la  Hera,  grandson. 

66.  Josepe  de  la  Hera,  great-grandson. 

67.  Josepe  de  la  Hera,  son  of  Sylvester. 

68.  Ygnacio  Fernandez,  senior. 

69.  Ygnacio  Fernandez,  junior. 

70.  Louis  de  Rivez. 

71.  Louis  de  Ayala. 

72.  Louis  de  Yelmonte. 

73.  Louis  de  Sahagun  the  1st. 

74.  Louis  de  Sahagun  the  2nd, 

75.  Louis  de  Nieva. 

76.  Lupus  Aguado,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Saint-Clement 

77.  Miguel  Gantero. 

78.  Miguel  Suarez,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Lisbon. 

79.  Ditto,  ditto. 

80.  Nicolas  Hortuno  de  Aquirre. 

81.  Petro  de  Toro. 

82.  Petro  de  Arechiga. 

83.  Petro  de  Lopez,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Urgos. 

84.  Petro  de  Lopez,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Seville. 

85.  Petro  de  Lazaretta,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and  Bilbao. 

86.  Petro  de  Grezco. 

87.  Petro  de  Vilmonte. 

88.  Rogue  Hernandez. 

89.  Sebastian  Hernandez,  the  elder,  who  lived  about  1G37. 

90.  Sebastian  Hernandez,  the  younger,  who  worked  at  Toledo  and 

Seville. 

91.  Silvestre  Nieto. 

92.  Silvestre  Nieto,  the  son. 

93.  Thomas  Ayala,  who  lived  about  1625  (a  fine  sword  by  this  ar- 

mourer is  in  the  Munich  Arsenal). 

94.  Zamorano,  surnamed  El  Toledano. 

95  to  99.  Five  monograms  belonging  to  some  armourers  of  Toledo 
whose  names  are  unknown. 
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mice 

XECA 

U&KA 


gtgtf 


Marks  and  monograms  of  armourers  who  lived  at  Madrid 
from  1684  to  1849.  A  list  of  these  was  published  in  1849 
by  Don  Jose*  Maria  Marchesi,  in  his  u  Catalogo  de  la  Real 
Armeria ;"  they  belong  to  the  following  German  and  Spanish 
armourers: 
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Albarez  (Dieg.) 
Algora. 
Baeza  (M.  A.) 
Cano  (I.  P.) 

DORCENABBO  (8.  V.) 

Febnandez  (I.  U.) 

Gomez  (A.) 

Lopez  (F.  R.  C.) 

Lopez  (G.  R.  E.) 

Santos  (S.  E.  V.) 

Soto  (Jcan  de). 

Targarona. 

Zeoarba. 

Zuloaga,  and  some  others,  as  Augusts  Hortez,  Isidore  Soler,  J. 
Belen,  N.  O.  and  F.  R.  N.  Bis,  German  armourers  established  at 
Madrid. 

Matheo  (on  a  sword). 

Daniel  de.  Com.  (on  a  dagger). 

Leon  (on  a  dagger). 

Joan  de  Oipe  me  fecit  (on  a  cross-bow). 

Johan,  ditto. 

Salado  (on  a  fire-arm).  These  six  names  of  armourers  are  mentioned 
by  the  same  author,  and  all  of  them  occur  on  arms  in  the  same 
armoury,  but  with  no  indication  of  epoch  or  nationality. 

Aporioio  (A.) 

Babzina  (J.) 

Gantebo  (Manuel). 

Dez  (Ferdinand),  German. 

Esculante  (Basilio). 

Febnandez  (P.) 

Lopez  (Balens). 

—  (Francisco). 
(Jose). 

—  (Juan). 
Martin,  German. 
Mabotnez. 
Matheo  (Hdlabio). 
Montokeib  (Carlos). 
Navarro  (Antonio).  , 
Ramirez  (P.) 

Rodbigue  (Carl). 
Santos  (Z.) 

(L.) 
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Soler  (Manuel),  German. 

Til  (M.  S.\  German.  These  twenty-one  names  of  armourers  are  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  names  and  monograms  in  Marchesi's  book; 
where  they  are  described  as  having  worked  for  a  short  time  at 
Madrid ;  no  date  is  mentioned,  but  they  have  all  been  found  on 
arms  which  are  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid. 

With  regard  to  the  marks  and  monograms  which  have 
been  collected  at  random  from  swords,  daggers,  lances,  hal- 
bard8,  bucklers,  etc.,  in  the  "  Armeria  Real,"  and  published 
by  M.  Marchesi,  without  any  notes  respecting  the  time  of 
their  manufacture  or  nationality,  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  speak  of  them  here,  as  they  could  be  of  no 
historic  use. 

Bartolam  Biella  is  the  name  of  an  armourer  on  a  fowling-piece  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden. 

Babttan  Armando. 

De  Pkdro  de  Belmontb,  armourer  of  the  king. 

HlSPANGO. 

C.  A.  Mora  (1586). 

Francisco,  Antonio,  and  Fredebico  Picino  are  armourers  of  Toledo  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  their  named  occur  in  the  Museum  of 
Dresden,  but  they  ore  neither  in  the  records  of  Ayuntamiento, 

Sublbhed  by  Manuel  Rodriguez  Palamino,  nor  in  the  catalogue  of 
[.  Marchesi. 

Armourer's  mark  found  on  a  suit  of  Spanish  armour  richly 
inlaid  with  gold,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  Ar- 
senal of  Vienna. 


Alonzo  de  Schagon,  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  also, 
according  to  Jager,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  armourers  of 
Toledo ;  his  name  has  been  omitted  in  the  list  of  records. 

Juan  and  Clement  Pedronsteva. 

Eudal  Pons  and  Martin  Marckal  were  celebrated  at  Toledo  about 

the  lust  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Camo.    Name  of  armourer  on  a  sword  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 

the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
Thomas  HaXala.  Id. 

Sahagom.  Id. 

^     j    and  V.    Monogram  and  initial  on  a  Spanish  partizan  of  the 
\    /         beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
gN/^  Mtueum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 
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Lasinto  Laimandreu,  of  Munresa;  he  worked  about  the  year  1739, 
according  to  the  signature  on  a  revolver  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

G.  Mobixo,  a  Spanish  armourer  who  signed  and  dated  (1745)  a  gun 
now  in  the  Tower  of  London. 


MONOGRAMS  AND  NAMES  OF  FRENCH  ABMOUBEBS. 


Monogram  found  on  a  suit  of  French  (?)  armour  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  (1610— 1643),  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery, 
Puris.    It  is  marked  in  three  places. 


Monogram  found  on  a  hatchet  with  hammer  and  long 
handle,  a  weapon  which  appears  to  be  Burgundian. 

Collection  of  Colonel  Meyer-Biermann  at  Lucerne. 

^C^7     Monogram  found  on  a  sword  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV. 
K£/|  O64.3-  1715)-     J«  133»  m  the  Museum  of  Artillery, 

Claude  Thomas,  of  Epinal,  1623.   On  pistols  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

D.  JofEAu.  Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  of  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Museum  of  Artillery ,  Paris. 

Arbois,  probably  the  name  of  the  town  of  Arbois,  found  on  a  cuirass  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Jean  Simonin,  of  Luneville.  Name  found  on  an  arquebuse  with  wheel- 
lock,  dated  1627. 

Gabriel.  Name  of  an  armourer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  a  pistol 
in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Pierre  Barot,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1780,  was  the  inventor  of  an 
ingenious  four-barrelled  flint-lock  gun,  which  is  in  the  Arsenal  of 
Berlin. 

Pierre  Better,  a  watch-movement  maker  and  armourer  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  invented  a  double  pistol-lock  of 
peculiar  character,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Bouillet  freres,  of  Saint-Etienne.  were  armourers  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  (1715—1774),  celebrated  for  their  air-guns. 

De  Thuraine,  of  Paris,  made  a  flint-lock  carbine  in  the  time  of  Louie 
XV.  (1715—1774). 

Brezol-Laine,  of  Charleville.  Name  of  armourer  found  on  a  blunder- 
buss in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Marchax,  of  Grenoble,  armourer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  maker  of  a 
flint-lock  gun  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Puris. 
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Philippe  de  Selier,  armourer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  maker  of 
two  flint-lock  guns  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
There  is  another  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

H.  Rknier,  of  Paris,  maker  of  flint-lock  pistols  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Lioutille,  of  Paris.  Id. 

Lame,  of  Mezieres,  maker  of  flint-lock  gun  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

Chateau,  of  Paris  Id. 

Boutet,  armourer  of  Marseilles,  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Frappier,  of  Paris.    On  a  pistol  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
Aoquis-Grain. 

Lamarre.  Name  on  a  pistol  with  flint-lock,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery, 
Paris. 

J  eax  Dubois,  of  Sedan.    Name  of  an  armourer  on  a  pistoL 

Hubert,  of  Bordeaux.  Signature  of  an  armourer  found  on  a  large 
rampart  gun,  brought  from  the  citadel  of  Blaye. 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

Giverde,  Hilpert  and  Rubersbubo,  of  8traaburg,  were  armourers 
celebrated  for  their  fire-arms  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Vincent.    On  a  flint-lock  gun  in  the  Erbach  Collection. 

Jean  Griottier,  maker  of  a  double-barrelled  gun  in  the  Erbach 
Collection. 

Jean  Renter,  armourer  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose 
name  is  engraved  on  a  pistol  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  Paris, 

Gustave  Delvigne,  who  since  1826  has  been  continually  improving  on 
rifled  barrels  so  that  the  ball  need  not  be  hammered  with  a  mallet. 

Julien  Lerot,  Gastlne  Renatte,  and  LEFArcHEUx,are  other  armourers 
celebrated  for  their  breech-loading  guns. 

In  addition,  MM.  Robert  Manceaux  and  Viellard,  and  last  of  all 
M.  Chasbepot,  are  names  well-known  in  the  army  for  their  improvement* 
in  fire-arms. 


MONOGRAMS,   INITIALS,   AND  NAMBS   OF   BNGLIBH  ABMOURSB8. 

Radoc,  an  armourer  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  name  is 
known  on  account  of  a  payment  which  was  made  to  him  by  the 
chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  as  compensation  for  changing 
the  wheel-lock  on  a  pistol  for  a  gnapuaunce. 

H.  Martin  Mvler  is  the  name  of  an  armourer  on  a  musket  with  rifled 
barrel,  the  stock  of  which  is  ornamented  with  tlie  arms  of  England 
and  other  inlaid  work.  It  is  probably  of  the  reign  of  James  LL 
(1685—1689). 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 
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with  a  crown,  is  the  mark  of  the  company  of  armourers  of 
London  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  (1714 — 1727). 


These  initials  are  on  two  rampart  guns  of  the  years  1739  and 
1740,  in  the  Tower  of  London. 


Stephen,  of  London,  an  armourer  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whose  name  is  on  a  wheel-lock  gun,  as  well  as  on  an  air-gun,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

N.  Thomson,  born  in  England,  and  established  at  Rotterdam,  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  celebrated  for  his  fire-arms. 

Bate,  an  armourer  whose  name  is  engraved  on  the  supposed  lock  of  an 
air-gun  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Forstth,  a  Scotch  armourer,  who  invented  in  1807  the  percussion  or 
piston  gun. 

Joseph  Ego,  an  English  armourer,  who  was  inventor  of  the  percussion 
cap. 

MONOGRAMS  AND  NAMES  OF  SWISS  ARMOUBEBS. 


Mark  found  on  a  Swiss  halbard  of  the  fifteenth  contury,  in 
the  Author's  Collection. 


<§> 


Mark  found  on  a  Swiss  halbard  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
the  Author's  Collection. 


Mark  found  on  a  partizan,  probably  of  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  Collection  of  Colonel  Meyer- 
Biermann  at  Lucerne. 


£tD 


Same  description  as  for  preceding  one. 


Zell  Blabi,  1614.    Signature  on  a  terpentine  in  the  Arsenal  of  Bale. 

Wys,  of  Zurich,  who  died  in  1788,  was  celebrated  for  his  fire-arms. 

Strangle"  and  Michel,  father  and  son,  who  lived  in  the  last  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  were  celebrated  for  their  fire-arms. 
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Fbobber,  of  Winterthur,  and  Husbaum,  of  Berne,  were  celebrated  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  their  fire-arms. 

Vict*,  of  Schaffhausen.  On  a  fire-arm  with  rifled  barrel,  in  the  igy^^K 
Collection. 

Pauly,  of  Geneva,  who  invented  about  the  year  1808  a  percussion-gun 
which  differed  from  that  of  Foroyth,  and  which  was  a  breech- 
loader. 


MONOGRAMS  AND  NAMES  OF  FLEMISH  AND  DUTCH  ARMOURERS. 

Jaoobus  van  Oppy,  of  Antwerp.  Signature  on  a  rampart  gun  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Johanneb  Wtndd.  Found  on  an  infantry  sword  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  has  the  badge  of  the  hare. 

J.  103,  Muteum  of  ArttOery,  Pari*. 

Clokdb  Hiquet,  of  Liege.  Signature  on  a  flint-lock  gun  and  on  a 
pistol  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  Museum  of 
Artillery,  Paris. 

Gatht,  of  Liege.  Signature  found  on  a  pistol  with  flint-lock,  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

L.  Goscni,  of  Liege.    Signature  on  a  musket 

Le  Clerk,  of  Maeatricht 

Erbach  Collection 
Van  Walsen,  of  Maestricht  Id. 

MiCHARirs,  of  Breda,  on  a  flint-lock  gun.  Id. 

Tendermann,  of  Utrecht,  on  a  flint-lock.  Id. 

Mebcier,  of  Liege,  on  a  double-barrelled  damasked  musket  Id. 

Fachter,  of  Liege,  celebrated  for  his  air-guns. 

Facka  Speoeb  is  the  name  of  a  Dutch  armourer,  occurring  on  an  air- 
gun  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  air-chamber  of  which  is  in 
the  butt 

Museum  of  Artillery,  Pari*. 

MONOGRAMS,  INITIALS,   MARES,   AND  NAMES  OF   ARMOURERS  AND 
OF  TOWNS  WHICH  HAVE   BEEN  FOUND  ON  ORIENTAL   ARMS. 

On  a  large  number  of  Christian  and  Turkish  arms  taken  from 

©the  ancient  church  of  Saint  Irene  at  Constantinople, 
where  the  Arsenal  of  Mahomet  II.  was.    The  arms  may 
yry^  b°  °f  tl|e  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  six- 

fijt)  teenth  century.    The  mark  is  not  an  armourer's  badge, 

vL/  but  probably  the  stamp  of  the  Arsenal,  and  means,  in 

Cufic  character,  Allah.    This  monogram  is  also  on  a 
janissary's  cuirass  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  at  Paris. 
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Hussein,  of  about  the  year  1094  of  the  Hegira  (1680). 

This  mark  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  sword  blades  that  the 
Crusaders  had  had  either  made  or  stamped  at  Jerusalem. 
I  have  found  it,  however,  on  a  sword  in  the  Arsenal  of 
Berlin,  the  handle  of  which  indicates  the  sixteenth 
century. 

NunwrR  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Central  India  where  there  was  a 
manufactory  of  fire-arms  in  the  eighteenth  century.    This  name 


has  been  found  with  the  initials 
the  date 


A*D. 


of  the  armourer,  and 


1649 


of  the  Hindoo  era  (1786  of  the  Christian  era), 


on  a  gun  with  match-lock  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Shahjehanabad.  The  name  of  a  town  of  India  where  a  manufactory  of 
arms  once  flourished.  The  name  occurs  on  some  damascened  arm- 
guards,  at  present  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Gwalior  and  Lushkur  are  names  of  towns  famous  for  their  manufactory 
of  blades.  The  names  frequently  occur  on  the  weapons,  and  that  of 

Lahore  occurs  on  fire-arms. 


MONOGRAMS  AND    SIGNATURES  OF  UNCERTAIN   ORIGIN. 


A.  F, 1605. 


Initials  and  date  engraved  on  a  halbard  in  the  Tower 
of  London. 


Tatkas.    Signature  found  on  a  cuirass  in  the  Tower;  date,  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

by  the  Bide  of  a  punch  mark  in  the  shape  of  a  swan,  engraved 
on  a  pistol  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 

Jean-Paul  Cleft.    Signature  on  a  wheel-lock  pistol  of  seventeenth- 
century  date,  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris. 
Budolstadt  (town).  Id.  Id. 


Monogram  on  a  bayonet  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIIL 


2  p 
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X. 

ARMS,  CROSSES.  AND  SIGNS  PECULIAR  TO  THE 
TRIBUNALS  OF  FREE  JUDGES. 

rpHE  institution  of  Free  Tribunals  (Fehmgerichte)  (the 
JL  origin  of  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  disorder  and 
excessive  subdivision  consequent  from  a  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  feudal  system)  does  not  date  as  far  back  as  Charle- 
magne, the  period  usually  assigned  to  it ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  practically  resulted  from  the  want  of  harmonious 
legislation  in  the  wide  dominion  of  that  monarch. 

Notwithstanding  the  partial  enforcement  of  the  Jus  Boma- 
num,  the  remembrance  of  national  rights  claimed  and  exer- 
cised in  broad  daylight  by  freemen  (the  origin  of  trial  by 
jury),  as  well  as  that  individual  character  which  is  so  innate 
in  the  Germanic  races,  gave  rise,  as  soon  as  regular  justice 
had  been  rendered  nugatory  by  physical  force,  to  this  speedy 
and  terrible  means  of  administrating  justice,  a  law  at  once 
secret  and  powerful,  and  which  romance  has  clothed  with 
such  terrors  and  mystery. 

If,  as  has  been  lately  shown,  many  places  where  these 
tribunals  used  to  sit  were  openly  known,  historical  researches 
have  yet  failed  to  disprove  their  secret  administration  of 
justice,  as  well  as  their  summary  and  dread  punishments. 
The  "  Rodland,"  a  name  used  to  designate,  in  the  symbolical 
language  of  the  members,  Westphalia,  the  place  where  these 
secret  tribunals  were  first  organized,  and  where  every  magis- 
trate or  free  judge  (Freischoffe)  was  enrolled  and  initiated, 
was  literally  a  land  dyed  with  human  blood. 

There  is  also  tolerable  proof  that  a  large  number  of  courts 
organized  in  addition  to  the  regular  courts,  used  to  sit  in 
places  known  only  to  the  initiated  (die  Wissenden).  In 
such  places  hatred,  envy,  and  private  vengeance,  had  full 
scope  for  action  under  the  mask  of  justice. 

The  otitis  attributed  to  the  tribunals  of  Free  Judges  are 
rarer  in  collections  than  the  instruments  of  torture  used  by 
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them  to  extort  confessions  from  their  victims,  and  even  these 
few,  as  well  as  the  alphabets,  ciphers,  and  marks,  are  of  very 
dubious  authenticity. 

The  dagger  with  three  forks  belonging  to  the  Museum  of 
Sigmaringen,  and  attributed  to  these  Free  Judges  (Fehm* 
rickter),  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  mains  gauches  with 
springs,  which  were  in  use  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth centuries. 
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1.  Executioner1!  sword  of  Ibe  Free 
Judges.  On  the  blade  are  en- 
graved three  circle*,  the  centre 
One  being  described  around  a 
Greek  cross  with  fonr  crescents, 
and  possessing  a  symbolical 
meaning  in  these  secret  tribu- 
nals; the  other  two  hare  an  S 
inscribed  in  each,  these  being 
the  initial  letters  of  the  wolds 
Sacrifv-ium  Sanctum. 

Mutrum  of  Sigmaringen. 


1.  Dagger  of  the  Free  Judges,  with 
an  inscription  nearly  obliterated. 
The  blade  divides  into  three 
pieces  on  the  pnssure  of  a 
small  button  which  mniniuni- 
vatt-s  with  a  spring.  II  is  pro- 
bublc  that  this  weapon  was 
iia'tl  in  administering  an  oath 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 
I  Lb  length  is  about  18  inches. 
Sltueum  of  Sigmaringe*. 


3.  Iron  cross  (about  8J  by  15} 
inches)  of  the  Free  Judges.  It 
was  in  use  among  them  as  a 
sign  of  the  justice  of  their  tri- 
bunal. It  was  usually  inserted 
in  a  tree  above  tlie  victim,  and 
was  also  employed  in  summon- 
ing the  accused  to  appear  before 
his  judges.  In  the  latter  case 
the  cross  was  inserted  in  the 
door  of  the  house  or  castle  above 
the  summons  '  Lmfung). 

JHuamm  of  Supnaringat, 

The  double  S  separated  by  a  cmaa 
is  generally  supposed  to  denote, 
as  mentioned  above,  Sacrifidun 
Sanctum. 
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The  three  following  alphabets  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
three  of  these  tribunals  (Freidukle)  in  Westphalia : 


S.+-S. 

Srh  S. 
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6 


B 


tf.  £.  &>.  M*. 

tu.  T  J-  &■  <#-  ¥■ 


1A  fi\ 


•A 


"  o  A  «  *  I 

B    v  V  *?  H  9° 

*  «  •  •      f  • 


w 
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XI. 

ADVICE  TO  AMATEtJB  COLLECTORS. 

WITH  a  view  to  avoid  the  constant  cleaning  which  iron 
or  steel  arms  have  usually  to  be  subjected  to,  it  is 
advisable  to  cover  them  with  a  light  coat  of  colourless  copal 
varnish,  previously  diluted  in  essential  oil.  Through  this 
all  the  niceties  of  workmanship  can  be  clearly  seen. 

Iron  is  easily  cleansed  from  rust  by  rubbing  with  emery 
powder  or  paper  which  has  been  dipped  in  a  composition  of 
petroleum  or  benzine,  essential  oil,  and  spirits  of  wine.  All 
arms  elaborately  damascened,  polished,  engraved,  or  en- 
amelled, which  would  be  damaged  by  rubbing  with  emery, 
should  be  immersed  from  eight  days  to  a  month  in  a  bath 
of  benzine,  and  afterwards  rubbed  briskly  with  woollen  rags. 
Every  piece  of  armour  after  being  cleaned  should  be  dried 
before  a  fire,  and  lightly  moistened  with  oil. 
*  In  order  to  rust  pieces  of  armour  which  have  been  restored, 
and  to  produce  cavities  such  as  accumulate  through  age, 
muriatic  acid  diluted  with  water  should  be  used.  Iron,  after 
being  dipped  in  this  corrosive  solution,  should  be  exposed 
to  the  air  for  one  or  more  days,  and  again  moistened,  until 
the  required  amount  of  oxydization  is  obtained ;  it  should 
then  be  rinsed  in  spring  water,  and  greased  to  stop  all 
further  action. 

To  obtain  little  inequalities  in  the  surface,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sprinkle  the  iron  with  lithographic  ink ;  every 
portion  touched  by  the  ink  will  be  kept  free  from  rust,  while 
the  acid  eats  away  the  rest  of  the  surface. 

Steel  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  iron  by  dropping 
on  the  polished  surface  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  if  the 
liquid  produce  a  black  stain,  due  to  charcoal,  the  metal  is 
steel ;  if  the  stain  be  greenish,  and  easily  removed  by  water, 
it  is  iron. 
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Cast  iron,  which  in  some  counterfeit  productions  is  with 
difficulty  distinguishable  from  wrought  iron,  and  which  can 
even  be  rendered  malleable,  has  often  puzzled  amateurs. 
The  file  must  be  used  to  detect  the  grain,  which,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  microscope,  appears  at  once  coarser  and 
brighter. 


Museums  and  Arsenals  referred  to  in  this  Work. 


Amsterdam. 

Antiquities,  at  Vienna. 

Arsenal  of  Vienna. 

Artillery,  at  Paris. 

Augsburg. 

Avenches. 

Belvedere,  tee  Vienna. 

Berlin. 

British. 

Brunswick, 

Brussels. 

Oarlsruhe. 

Gassel. 

City  of  Vienna. 

Cluny. 

Copenhagen. 

Dresden. 

Epinal. 

Erboch. 

Fribourg,  Switzerland. 

Geneva. 

Hague. 

Hanover. 

Industry  at  Vienna. 

Kensington. 

Lausanne. 

Lintz. 

Louvre. 

Lucerne. 

Lund. 


Lyons. 

Madrid. 

Malta. 

Medals,  at  Paris. 

Munich. 

Naples. 

Neville. 

Neuveville. 

Nuremberg. 

Prague. 

Prince  Charles  at  Berlin. 

Raudnitz. 

Ratibbon. 

Rouen. 

Saint-Germain. 

Salzburg. 

Schaffhausen. 

Schwerin. 

Sigmaringen. 

Soleure. 

Stockholm,  tee  Sweden. 

Szokau  (Hungary). 

Turin. 

Tzarskoe  Selo,  tee  Petersburg. 

Tower  of  London. 

Vannes. 

Venice. 

Woolwich. 

Zurich. 


Collections  referred  to  in  this  Work. 


Ambras, 

Arosa. 

Az. 

Bogacrt. 

Bonstetten. 

Buchholzer. 

Charles  XV.,  King  of  Sweden. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Prussia. 

Christy. 

Culeman. 

Demmin. 

Deatailleur. 

Erbach. 

Failly. 

Hauslaub. 

Hefuer-Alteneck. 

Klemm. 

Lowenberg. 

Mazis. 


Merville. 

Meyer  Biermann. 

Meyrick. 

Napoleon  III. 

Nieuwerkerke. 

Odet. 

Parham. 

Pourtalee. 

Benne*. 

Romano,  Collegio. 

Six. 

Soter. 

Soltikoff. 

Spengel. 

Ternow. 

Troyon. 

Villaseca. 

Waldburg  Wolfegg. 

Warwick  Castle. 
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Names  of  armourers  and  gunsmiths  will  be  found  from  page  551  to  page 

537. 


Abbeville,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 
550. 

Abyssinian  arms,  419. 

Acinaoe,  25,  95.  ' 

Akinace,  tee  Acinace. 

Air-guns,  537,  538,  539.  ' 

Albanian  arms,  392. 

Alhambra,  sculptures  in  the,  188. 

Alphabets  of  the  Free  Judges,  581, ' 
582. 

Amalzen  (monk),  59. 

Ambras  Collection,  9,  194, 195. 196, 
198,  204,  205,  211,  214,  216,  238, 
247.  265,  270,  273,  283.  297,  303, 
304,  308,  318,  322,  323,  325,  336, 
346,  347,  351,  352,  353,  360,  364, 
365,  378,  381,  416.  418,  423,  441, 
445,  462,  465,  471,  480,  493,  500, 
501,  503,  512,  516,  517,  518,  534, 
552. 

Amentum,  28, 106. 

American  arms,  84.  88. 

Amsterdam,  antiquities  in  the  city 
of,  19a 

collection  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society  in,  16. 

Amussette  of  Marshal  Haze,  73. 

Anelace,  372,  378,  401,  407. 

Angers,  sculptures  at,  168. 

Anglo-Saxon  arms,  167. 168,  416. 

Antennas,  109. 

Autwerc,  455. 

Arab  arm*,  :i49,  365,  368,  377,  396. 

Aretin,  Baron,  13. 

Arm  guard,  328,  329,  330. 

Armet,  278. 


Armet  in  leather,  278. 
Armorial  bearings,  47. 
Armourers,  names  of,  551  to  557. 
Armour  in  detail,  222. 

for  horses,  49,  349. 

Armstrong,  66,  509. 
Arms  of  the  stone  age,  75. 

of  bronze  and  iron,  85. 

of  the  bronze  age,  127. 

of  the  iron  age,  145. 

of  the  Renaissance,  196. 

of  different  nations,  see  their 

names. 
of  the  Christian  middle 

160. 


of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  218. 
Arnaut,  tee  Albanian. 
Arosa,  Gustavo,  393. 
Arquebus,  68,  487. 

with  matchlock,  487. 

with  snaphaunce  lock,  69  and 


70. 


with  wheel  lock,  487, 520. 
with  rifled  barrel,  68,  487. 


Assagai  (lance),  416. 
Assyrian   and   Babylonian    equip- 
ments, 22. 

and  Babylonian  weapons,  77, 


88. 


coat  of  arms,  100. 
pavois,  100. 


Augsburg,  Museum  of,   109,  110, 

129,  156,  248,  414. 
Ayenches,  Museum  of,  29. 121. 124, 

150. 


Index. 
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Aventizum,  $ee  Avenches.  I 

Az  Collection,  130,  149,  267,  270, 

294,  398, 416,  423,  432,  434,  442, 

453,  481. 

Badajoz,  manufacture  of  arms   at, 

542. 
Bald  rick  of  a  musketeer,  535. 
Balista,  14, 455. 
Barbed  bolts,  483. 
Barde  (horse  armour),  49, 114,  352, 

354. 
Bardiche  (pole-axe),  440. 
Basilica,  65. 

Basle,  Arsenal  of,  15,  504. 
Bassinet,  large,  257,  258,  259. 

small,  43,  249. 

Bastardeau,  401.  409. 
Battering  rams,  30,  116,  455. 
Bavaria,  Museum  of,  see  Munich. 
Bayeux  tapestry,  37,  56,  171,  172, 

246,  290,  315,  356,  367,  374,  415, 

420,  439. 
Bayon,  chymist,  72. 
Bayonet,  70,  448. 
Beejanuggur,  26. 
Belgian  arms,  495,  550. 
Belvedere,  Museum  of  the,  103. 
Bergbarthe  (miner's  hatchet),  442. 
Berlin,  Arsenal  of,  11,  66,  268,  293, 

363,  383, 418,  419,  445,  454,  465, 

539. 
Library  of,  179, 181,  253,  263, 

420,471. 
Museum  of,  77,84,  87,  95, 105, 

108,  110, 115,  157,  257,  267,  344, 

346,  349,  394. 

Museum  of  Montbijou  at,  261, 


269,  293,  301,  360,  363,  440,  484, 

521,  534. 
Berne,  Arsenal  of,  15,  294,  399,  423, 

437,440,444,  511. 
Berthollet  (chymist),  72. 
Besieging  basket,  462. 
Bilbao,  manufacture   of   arms  at, 

542. 
Bi-lobed  sword,  174. 
Birmingham,  manufacture  of  arms 

at,  550. 
Blind,  63,  492. 


Blow-pipe,  468. 
Bogaert  Collection,  15. 
Bohemian  arms,  78, 177,  379,  450. 

bassinet,  257. 

Bombardes  (cannons),  61. 
Bonstetten  Collection,  112. 
Bore  (of  a  cannon),  490. 
Boss  of  shields,  113,287. 
Bessettes  (of  a  bridle),  350. 
Bouldure  (chymist),  72. 
Braquemart  (sword),  272. 
Brayette,  229. 
Brazilian  arms,  349. 
Breastplate,  226,  238. 
Bridles  and  bits,  366,  367,  368. 
Brigantine  jackets,  43,  44,  309,  317, 

318. 
Brioude,  sculpture  at,  162. 
British  armour  and  arms,  78,  136, 

166,  180,  227,  250,  251,  253,  254, 
255,  258,  259,  262,  267,  274,  278, 
300,  335,  344,  347,  348,  363.  875, 
379,  388,  398,  405,  407,  431,  440, 
441,442.449,550. 

British  Museum,  22,  23,  24,  93  to 
100, 105,  109,  113, 137,  138,  166, 

167,  168,  245,  246,  247,  373,  375, 
398,  405. 

Brittany,  arms  in.  31. 
Brockberger,  545. 
Brunswick,  Museum  of,  276. 
mural  paintings  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of,  174,361. 
Buchholzer  Collection,  376, 409. 
Buff  coat,  312,  326. 
Burgundian  arms,  153,  154,  155. 
Buskin,  106. 

Oabassets  (casques),  276,  277. 

Calibre,  64,  490. 

Calthrop,  124,  465. 

Camail,  39. 

Cannons,  61,  66,  490,  492  to  509. 

covered    with     leather,   66, 

504. 

hand,  485,  511  to  517. 

Cap  in  mail,  249. 
Caparisons,  349. 
Capsules  for  muskets,  535. 
small,  72,  73. 
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Carbine,  71,  488. 

—  of  Versailles,  69. 

revolver,  527. 

Carlsruhe,  Museum  of,  114,  384. 

Cartridge,  71. 

Cascabel  of  the  cannon,  490. 

Casques,  239  to  287. 

from  the  antique,  280. 

Cassel,  Museum  of,  4, 131,  132,  365. 

Catapults,  SO,  455. 

Catugel,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 
542. 

Caucasian  arms,  440. 

Celt  (weapon),  31,  127, 133, 135. 

Centurion,  118. 

Chain  shot,  510. 

Chaldean  equipment,  see  Assy- 
rian. 

Chambly,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 
43,  310,  549. 

Chamfron,  351. 

Charlemagne,  36. 

,  arms  of,  36. 

Charles  XV.,  King  of  Sweden,  col- 
lection of,  14,  6Gt  259,  409. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Prussia,  collection 
of,  405,  423,  440,  484,  521. 

Charles  II.,  arms  of,  36. 

Charleville,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 
550. 

Chassepot,  74,  528, 

Chemnitz,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 
550. 

Chevaux  do  frise,  465. 

Childeric,  arms  of,  36,  151,  155. 

Chinese  arms,  58,  286,  393,  394, 
419,442,485,514. 

Christy  Collection,  15, 78, 82, 83, 396. 

Claymore,  871,  379. 

Clouet,  damascener,  560. 

Cluny  Museum,  316.  318. 

Colichemarde  ( sword /t  370. 

Collar,  244,  326. 

Colt,  74.  533. 

Comnena,  Anna,  41,  357. 

Compenhouten,  10. 

Copenhagen,  Museum  of,  15, 78, 79, 
83,  139,  140,  141,  142,  143,  157, 
158,  173,  185,  344,  367,  368,  374, 
464,  477. 


Cordova,  manufacture  of  aims  at, 

542. 
Creese  (dagger  j,  402,  413. 
Cremation,  133. 
Cross-bow,  55,  56.  473  to  482. 

barrelled,  58,  475,  481. 

Chinese,  58,  475,  481. 

with  goat'a-foot  lever,  58,  474, 

477. 
with  latch    or  windlass,    58, 

474,  478,  479. 
German,  58,  474,  480. 

or  prodd,  to  shoot  pebbles,  58, 

475,  480,  481. 
Crupper,  or  croupiere,  353. 
Cuirasses  and  coats,  309,  324,  325, 

326.  327. 
Cuissurds,  or  cuishes,  231,  234,  235. 
Culeman  Collection,  262,  449. 

Dacian  arms,  121,  123. 

Daggers,  400. 

Damascened  work,  540. 

Danish  arms,  see  Scandinavian. 

Darmstadt  Library,  169,  246,  317. 

Demmin  Collection,  78, 82,  135,  202, 
218,  226,  275,  335,  340,  344,  345. 
348,  349,  363,  364,  380.  385,  391, 
407,  413,  444,  455.  472,  534,  536, 

Denon,  101,  103, 104. 

Destailleur  Collection,  545. 

Divers  objects  of  war  and  chase, 
454. 

Doghead,  71. 

Dolmens,  22, 133. 

Dresden,  Museum  of,  8,  69, 73,  236, 
237.  268,  274,  299,  316,  317,  318, 
320,  347,  368,  379,  392,  399,  411, 
418,  426,  437,  441,  454,  464,  512, 
515,  533,  551,  553. 

Dress  (of  a  diver \  462. 

Dutch  armour,  193,  218. 

Egyptian  equipments,  26. 

arms,  77,  101. 

Elbow-shaped  cannon,  496. 

Epinal  Museum,  489. 

Erbach  Museum,  12,  121, 131,  291, 

301,  302,  319,  374,  389,  555,  556. 

561. 
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Esqualada,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

550. 
Essen,  manufacture  of  arms  at,  550. 
Etniacan  arms,  106. 
equipment,  28. 

Failly  Collection,  388. 

Falcon  or  parrot-beaked  war-ham- 
mers, 436,  437,  438. 

Ferguson,  71. 

Fiery  cross-bow  bolt,  483. 

fish,  456. 

Fire-chamber,  61. 

Flails,  424. 

Flaming  dagger,  402,  409. 

Flanchard,  352,  353. 

Flemish  arms,  41*5,  550. 

■ armourers,  576. 

Flint-lock  gun,  488,  525. 

Flint  weapons,  chipped,  75  to  79. 

polished,  80  to  84. 

Flissa,  395. 

Florence,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 
550. 

Fluted  armour,  46,  202. 

Fore  carriages,  64. 

Forks,  military,  452. 

Fork  of  a  gun,  514,  517. 

Forsyth,  72. 

Fourcroy,  72. 

Fragment  of  cuirass,  157. 

Frame  work  for  hats,  269. 

helmets,  265. 

Francisque.  36. 

Fratikish  arms,  150,  156. 

Free  Judges,  578. 

French  armp,  168,  182,  385,  418, 
421,  447,  450,  550. 

armourers,  573,  574. 

Fribourg,  Museum  of,  78. 

Fulminates,  72. 

Gallic  arms,  32,  78,  82,  83,  134. 
Gambeson,  or  Gamboison,  42,  316. 
Garde  reins,  230. 
Gauntlet,  48,  231,  331  to  336. 

articulated,  335. 

mitten,  334. 

Geneva,  Arsenal  o£  15,  272,  278, 

281,  389,  405,  425,  437,  453,  482, 

515. 


Geneva,  Museum  of,  144, 150. 

Germanic  Museum  at .  Nuremberg, 
512. 

Germanic  arms,  33,  77,  129,  130, 
131, 149,  151,  153, 154,  155,  156, 
157,  163,  164,  165,  169,  170,  174. 

German  arms,  169,  170,  175,  176, 
178,  181,  186,  194,  195,  196,  197, 
198,  199,  200,  201,  202,  203,  204, 
205,  206,  208,  209,  210,  211,  212, 
213,  216,  219,  222,  and  on  almost 
every  succeeding  page. 

armourers,  551  to  563. 

salade,  259. 

Gisarmes,  430,  431,  432. 

Golden  casque,  286. 

helmet,  89. 

shield,  90. 

standard,  91. 

Grape  shot.  510. 

Greaves,  114,  231,  337. 

Greek  arms,  108. 

equipment,  27,  28. 

Guard  and  counter-guard,  369. 

Guard  for  the  arm,  328,  329,  330. 

for  the  leg,  354. 

Gun-carriages,  fixed,  64. 

movable,  64. 

—  on  wheels,  64. 

Gunpowder,  61. 

Guns,  with  flint  locks,  488,  525. 

snaphaunce  locks,  487,  522. 

percussion  locks,  527. 

wheel  lock,  487,  519,  520. 

match  lock,  487,  512. 

Gun,  raquette,  527. 

repetition,  525,  528. 

revolving,  525. 

needle,  528. 

Gwalior,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 
550. 

Hague,  Museum  of  the,  66. 

Hall,  Museum  of  the   Porte   de 

16. 
Halbards,  443. 
Hallstatt  cemetery,  32. 
Hamata,  29. 

Hameus  ferreus,  see  Oalthrop. 
Handles  (of  the  cannon),  490. 
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Hanover,  Museum  of  the  city  of, 
77, 132, 149,  157,  344. 

Guelph    Museum    at,   272, 

301. 

Harquebus,  487,  513. 

double,  487. 

Harzberg,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

550. 
Hastarius,  118. 
Hauberk,  great,  309,  315. 

—  small,  315. 
whit<\  42. 

Hauslaub  Collection,  433,  454,  458, 
459,  462,  463,  464,  465,  471,  472, 
475,  480,  496,  497,  499,  511,  545. 

Heaumes,  240,  250  to  255. 

Hefner- Alteneck,  author,  543. 

Collection,  257,  258,  264. 

Heimburg,  sculptures  at.  170. 

Helvetian  and  Swiss  arms.  78,  83, 
157,  167,  187,  398,  431,  440,  447, 
450,  514. 

Hewitt,  11. 

Hildesheim,  sculptures  in  the  cathe- 
dral of,  246. 

Hindoo  arms,  87,  285,  321,  375,  391, 
550. 

Hoplites,  110. 

Hungarian  armour,  220,  221,  273, 
365. 

Hungul  stones,  26. 

Hunting  spears,  418. 

Iberian  arms,  78,  83. 
Imbricated  conts,  314,  319. 
Incendiary  torches,  456,  463. 
Indian  or  Hindoo   arms,  87,  285, 

321,  375,  391,  550. 

equipment,  26. 

Iron  hand,  454. 

Italian  arms,  183,  184,  192,  207, 

215,  325,  432,  440,  445,  471,  535, 

550. 

armourers,  563,  564. 

Ivory  arm  brace,  471. 

Jackets,  311,  315,  319. 
Janissaries,  327. 
Japanese  arms,  122,  2S6,  394. 
Javanese,  87,  413. 


Javelins,  106. 
Joust,  53. 

Kabyle  flissa,  395. 

Kandgiar,  395. 

Keltic  arms,  31,  78,  82,  83,  135. 

Kensington  Museum,  87,  286. 

Khorassan,  540. 

Khouttar,  402,  413. 

Kitchen  midden,  20,  80. 

Klemm  Collection,   129,  131,   144, 

155,429,465,472. 
Klosterdorf,  manufacture  of  aims 

at,  550. 
Knout,  426. 
Koukri,  371. 

Lacustrine  dwellings,  20,  83,  154. 

Lahore,  550. 

Lances,  414  to  419. 

Langues  de  boeuf  daggers,  413. 

swords,  378. 

Latch  cross-bow,  479. 

Lausanne,  Museum  of,  144,  150, 
405,  431,  495. 

Leathern  casque,  108. 

Leggings,  337. 

for  horsemen,  339,  340,  341. 

for  horses,  354. 

Liege,  manufacture  of  arms  at,  541, 
550. 

Liesthal,  Arsenal  of,  15. 

Lintz,  manufacture  of  arms  at,  550. 

Lobster  tails,  219,  325. 

Lochaber  axe,  440. 

Locks  of  firearms,  69  to  72. 

Lowenberg  Collection,  299,  533. 

London,  manufacture  of  arms  at,  550. 

,  collection  in  the  Tower  of,  11, 

73,  108, 123,  138,  150,  155,  250, 
253,  255,  260,  262,  2V2,  274,  277. 
278,  284,  286,  295,  344,  H51,  359, 
360,  364,  375,  376,  405,  442,  449, 
495,  497.  515,  530,  533,  552. 

Louvre,  Museum  of  the,  24,  93,  96, 
97,  98,  99, 100, 105, 108,  109, 110, 
111,  134,  135,  151, 154,  155,  244, 
344,  348,  373. 

Lucerne,  Arsenal  of,  15,  297,  421 
433,  439. 
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Lund,  Museum  of,  154,  155. 
Lushkur,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

550. 
Lyons,  Museum  of,  362, 

Maces,  420,  421. 

Mackay,  General,  70, 

Mac-led  coat,  313. 

Madrid,  manufacture  of  arms  at,  542. 

Armeria  of,  280,  296, 351,  384, 

387. 

Mahratta  arms,  285. 

Mail,  314,  315.  316,  317,  321. 

double,  310. 

Mains  gauches,  401,  409,  411,  412. 

Malta,  Museum  of,  15. 

Mantle,  Bishops,  311,  316. 

Massettes,  tilting  with,  256. 

Matchlock  case,  534. 

Matras,  bird  bolt,  59. 

Maubeuge,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 
550. 

Maximilian  armour,  202. 

Mayence,  Museum  of,  108, 109,  110, 
113,  114,  115,  121,  123,  155. 

Mayenflsch,  Baron,  13, 

Mazis  Collection,  12. 

Median  equipment,  see  Persian. 

Meiningen,  Museum  of,  302, 

Merville  Collection,  390. 

Mexican  arms,  88,  89,  90,  91, 

Meyer  Biermunn  Collection,  434, 436. 

Meyrick  Collection,  11,  78,  83,  110, 
137,  156,  236,  238,  262,  274,  281, 
282,  285,  298,  300,  302,  321,  323, 
824,  327,  346,  347,  351, 360,  363, 
368,  411,  413,  417,  421,  425,  429, 
432,  437,  439,  440,  441,  444,  446, 
447,  484,  535. 

Milan,  manufacture  of  arms  at,  550, 

Miserioorde  (dagger),  400. 

Mouchsbtichse,  69,  515. 

Mondoneda,  painting  at,  191. 

Mongolian  casque,  285. 

coat,  320. 

Monograms  of  armourers,  551  to 
577. 

of  the  Free  Judges,  578  to  581. 

Morat,  gymnasium  of,  344,  423, 
495,  512. 


Morions,  275,  276. 

Morning  star,  422. 

Mortars,  488  to  497. 

Mundavien,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

321. 
Munich,  Arsenal  of  the  city  of,  276, 

300,  480,  483,  552. 
* Library  of,  163,  217,  249,  251, 

421,  427,  471.  512. 

Cabinet  of  engravings  at,  439, 


440,  454. 

National  Museum  of,  82, 130, 

131,  134,  149,  153,  155,  170,  316, 
318,  321,  345,  346,  357,  374,  375, 

377,  378,  379,  380,  389,  412. 
Musket  with  wheel  lock,  520. 
Muzzles  for  horses,  354. 

Naples,  Museum  of,  100 

Napoleon  III.,  collection  of  the 
Emperor,  197. 

Naumbourg,  sculptures  at,  169. 

Needle  gun,  74,  488,  528. 

Neuchatel,  sculptures  at,  187. 

Neuveville  Museum,  499. 

Neville  Museum,  344. 

Nieuwerkerke  Collection,  15, 38, 165, 
182,  197,  235,  237,  238,  245,  252, 
257,  258,  262,  276,  277,  302,  323, 
324,  351,  352,  360,  374,  375,  377, 

378,  405,  407,  409,  411,  445,  477. 
Norman  arms  and  equipments,  40, 

171,  172,  290. 
Nuremberg,  Arsenal  of,  65,  67. 

Germanic    Museum    at,  355, 


359,  360. 
Nurwur,  550. 

Obsidian,  84. 

Oerere,  29,  118. 

Odet  Collection,  183,  184,  357. 

Oil  paintings,  183, 184. 

Olbemhau,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

550. 
Olivier  de  la  Marche,  430. 
Onagre,  55,  457. 
Orange,  Arch  of,  135. 
Organs,  death,  65.  i 
Ossine,  76. 
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Oriedo,  mauuCacture  of  arm*  at, 

550 
OzienJcy  Collection,  144. 

Padua.  67. 

Faixhan*,  00. 

Pak-tb*,  11*7,  211,  223,  227. 
Pamzonit  Jin,  115,  121.  378. 
Parhatu  Collection,  251. 

I'ariM,  Miw-uin  of  Artillery  at,  12, 
78,  90,  1«K  109,  110.  Ill,  112. 
113,  114.  115,  121,  122,  123.  124. 
I2.i,  134,  135,  150,  151,  153,  154, 
155,  150,  198,  203,  227,  228,  229, 
230,  232,  234.  235,  2:.X,  24S,  249, 
250,  251,  253.  254,  255,  258,  259. 
201,  202,  2M,  208,  209.  270,  272, 
274,  277,  278,  280,  281,  282,  283, 
281,  280,  292,  293,  295,  290,  297. 
298,  300,  301. 320,  321.  322,  323, 
327.  334,  340,  341,  340,  347,  351, 
354,  357,  303,  3*J4,  305,  308,  374, 
370,  378,  383,  385,  3S7,  388,  389, 
391,  392,  394,  395,  396,  397,  398, 
399,  407.  409,  412.  413,  410,  418, 
419,  425,  427,  429,  431,  430,  437, 
439,  440,  441,  442,  445,  447,  455, 
402,  471,  479,  481,  497,  512,  520, 
539,  551,  552,  553,  554.  555,  556, 
557,  558,  559,  503,  564,  572,  573, 
574,  575,  57«,  577. 

Imperial  Library  at,  166,  244, 

252,  203. 

Library  of  the  Arsenal  at,  189, 

420  428. 

,  Cabinet  of  Medals  at,  109, 152, 

384. 

Partisan,  446. 

Pa*  d'ane  (of  a  sword),  372,  380, 
385,  387,  389,  390. 

Piihjmu,   manufacture  of  arms  at, 
548. 

Passot,  dj>ee  de,  372. 

Pavoiu  (shield),  293,  294. 

Paw-shaped  solerets,  202,  203,  206, 
211. 

Peabody,  74. 

Pear-shaped  casque,  276. 

Peascod  armour,  325. 

Penguilly  lllaridon,  12, 14,  35.        I 


Pennated  dagger,  401.  409,  580. 

Penning,  415. 

Persian  arms,  2«2.  320,  349.  385, 

392,  413,  471,  530. 

equipment.  217. 

ancu  ut  anus,  see  Assyrian. 

leather  cuirass,  327. 

Perugia,  67,  71. 

P*4ard,  65. 

Pi  trom  1,  68. 

Pike*,  451. 

Pilum,  29,  35.  81. 

Pistol,  529. 

Plascencia,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

550. 
Poignant*.  400. 

Poliah  arms,  273,  284,  348,  442. 
Polygar  arms,  285,  321. 

casque,  285. 

coat  of  mail,  321. 

Polyspastes,  30. 

Pot  helms,  242,  266. 

Poulaine,  49. 

Powder  horns  and  flasks,  535,  536. 

Prague,  manufacture    of  arms  at, 

550. 
Museum  of,  78,  135, 144,  260, 

268,   348,   363,   409,    425,   511, 

533. 

Library  of;  264. 

Prisse  d'Avesnes.  27, 103, 105. 
Puffed  armour,  204. 
Pulvermassen,  73,  535. 
Puvsegur,  448. 
Pyrites,  68,  69,  71. 

Quadi  equipment,  34. 
Quarrels,  or  bolts,  482,  483. 
Quillons  (of  a  sword),  369. 

Kanseurs,  445. 

Rapier,  370,  387. 

Raquctte  gun,  527. 

Ratisbon,  359. 

Kaudnitz,  collection  of  arms  at,  378, 

450,  534,  539. 

library  at,  177,  427. 

Receipts  for  amateurs,  582. 
Remschied,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

550. 
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Bemil  Collection,  297, 259,  262, 316, 

359,  416,  437. 
Revolvers,  73,  74,  525,  527. 
Ribaudequins,  501. 
Ringed  coat,  313. 
Rocfios,  55, 1 16. 

Rodolph  of  Nuremberg,  41,  543. 
Roman  arms,  117,  121. 
Romano,  Collegio,  123. 
Rondaohe,  297. 

Russian  arms,  84, 144,  283,  440. 
Rossikon,  Castle  of,  455. 
Rustred  coat,  313. 

Sabre,  370. 

Sabres  of  Mohammed,  371. 

Sacken,  Baron,  10,  128. 

Saddles,  50,  355  to  360. 

Saint  Blaisien,  manufacture  of  arms 

at,  550. 
Clement;  manufacture  of  arms 

at,  542. 

Etienne,  manufacture  of  arms 

at,  550. 
Gali  Library  o£  161, 164, 169, 

244. 
Germain,  Museum  of,  15,  84, 

122, 134,  144,  153,  155. 

Maurice,  curiosities  found  at, 


165,  245. 
Salades  (casques),  260, 261,  262. 
Salzburg,  Museum  of,  416. 
Samnite  arms,  122. 
Saracenic  arms,  322. 
Saragossa,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 

542. 
Savoyan  arms,  389. 
Seals  librorum,  64. 
Scaled  coat,  314. 
Scaling  ladder,  464. 
Scandinavian  arms,  139,  162,  173, 

185,  367. 
Schaff  hausen,  Museum  of,  359. 
Schiavona  (sword),  388. 
Sclriesprugel,  423. 
Schwerin,  Museum  of,  15. 
Scimitars,  25,  370,  393. 
Sclavonic  arms,  152,  441. 
Scorpion,  424. 
Scottish  arms,  379,  388,  441 » 


Scramasax,  35, 150, 151, 152,  400. 

Sedan,  Museum  of,  12. 

Serpentine  cannon*,  500. 

hand  cannons,  517. 

Seville,  manufacture  of  arms  at, 
542. 

Shahjehanabad,  550. 

Sheffield,  550. 

Shot,  cannon,  63. 

united  together,  510. 1 

chain,  510, 

with  connecting  link,  510. 

conical,  63. 

iron,  63. 

leaden,  68. 

red  hot,  63. 

Shoulder  plate,  226,  231. 

Sigmaringen,  Museum  of,  13,  15, 
35,  65,  73, 77, 129, 130,  131,  132, 
150, 153,  155, 156, 157, 195,  256, 
268,  293,  294,  318,  346,  347,  348, 
362,  363,  365,  383,  384,  386,  387, 
388,  393,  405,  409,  411,  412,  423, 
428,  431,  432,  436,  437,  442,  444, 
445,  451,  454,  465,  472,  500,  520, 
521,  525,  530,  536,  580. 

Signum,  125. 

Six  Collection,  181. 

Size  of  men  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
45. 

Skirted  armour,  211. 

Skull  cap,  267,  268,  269. 

Sling  and  staff  sling,  466. 

Small  buckler,  166,  179,  182,  189, 
288,  291. 

Snaffle,  366. 

Snaphaunce,  10. 

Soter  Collection,  256,  325,  347,  378, 
407  449  472. 

Solerets,  48,  49,  231,  337  to  341. 

Soleure,  Arsenal  of,  15,  270,  273, 
283,  326,  427, 431,  504. 

SoUen  Collection,  124. 

Soltikoff  Collection,  409,  418. 

Span,  529. 

Spandau,  550. 

Spanish  arms,  173,  188,  214,  292, 
348,  384,  393,  449,  542. 
armourers,  565  to  573. 


Spears,  boar,  418,  419. 
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Spengel  Collection,  260,  266,  377, 

584. 
Spontoons,  451. 
Spun,  342  to  349. 
Squamata,  29, 118. 
Stiletto,  401,  409,412. 
Stirrups,  361  to  368. 
Strap  of  buckler,  113. 
Strasburg,  Arsenal  of,  12. 
Stuttgard,  Library  of,  168, 165, 167, 

443. 
Surcoat,  181. 
Sweden,   tee  Collection   of   King 

Charles  XV. 
Swiss  Arsenals,  15. 

armourers,  575,  576. 

glaive,  428. 

Swords,  369  to  399. 

two-handed,  418,  419. 

Sword-breaker,  27, 104,  411. 
Sxokao,  Museum  at  442. 


Tail  guard  for  horses,  353. 

Tang  (of  a  sword),  369. 

Targes,  294  to  298,  300,  301,  302. 

Tasseta,  228,  229. 

Terzerole,  71. 

Ternow  Collection,  534. 

Tescheu,  550. 

Theodosian     Column,     122,     159, 

423. 
Tilting  heaumes,  254,  255. 
Toledo,  550. 

Tombs,  construction  of,  22, 133. 
Tormentum,  455. 
Tortoise,  31,  116. 
Touarique  arms,  397. 
Touch-hole,  71. 
Touch-box,  535. 
Troyon  Collection,  431. 
Turin,  Armeria  of,  13,   108,   110, 

273,  298,  302. 
Turin,  550. 
Turkish  arms,  392,  393,  441. 

drums,  455. 

Tyrolese  bolts,  483. 

Tzagra,  473. 

Tzarskoe  Selo,  Museum  of;  15,  283, 

284,  285,  391, 413.  440. 


Umbrians,  109. 

Valencia,  542. 

Valladolid,  542. 

Vamplute  of  lance,  235,  236. 

Vannes,  Museum  oC  82. 

Vauban,  71,  448. 

Vauquelin,  72. 

VeUtes,  29,  117. 

Venice,  Museum  ot,  15. 

sculptures  at,  192. 

Versailles,  carbine  of,  69. 

manufacture  of  arms  at,  550. 

Veuglaire,  61. 

Vienna,  Imperial  arsenal  o£  10,  61, 
73,  199,  201,  202,  206,  208,  209. 
210,  212,  213,  215,  220,  221,  222, 
228,  235,  255,  269,  270,  275,  279, 
298,  323,  324,  332,  351,  380,  389, 
399,  407,  423,  427,  429,  444,  454, 
489. 

Arsenal  of  the  city  o£  269, 

409,  445. 

Cabinet    of    Antiquities    at. 


82,  109,  125, 129,  131.  132,  149, 
153. 

—  Imperial  Library  at,  186. 

—  Industrial  Museum    of,   270 
271,  275,  379,  387,  436. 

—  Qewehrkammer  of,  478. 
Museum  of  the  Belvedere  at. 


103. 

Vigna  Ammandola,  32, 135. 
Vifiaseca  Collection,  384. 
Volant  piece,  237,  238. 
Voulge,  433. 

Waffenrock,  or  surooat,  179, 181. 
Wagnuk,  402,  413. 
Waldburg-Wolfegg,     Library      of 

Prince,  457,  498. 
War  engines,  50,  54,  55,  126,  455 

to  465. 

hammers,  435,  436,  437. 

hats,  263  to  269. 

Weapons  in  flint,  75  to  84. 

obsidian,  84. 

Wiener  Neustadt,  550. 
Winglets,  43,  238. 
Wolf  mark,  548. 
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Wooden  swords,  84. 
Yataghan,  394, 895. 
Zanguebar  sword,  396,  397. 


Zend  language,  25. 

Zurich,   Arsenal  of,  66,  266,  322, 

383,  416,  431, 442,  483,  504. 
Museum  of  Antiquities  at,  83, 

150, 155,  157,  463. 


THE  END. 


London    privtkd  by  william  clowkb  and  son*,  ctamvoku  ctkkki 

AK1»  CHARINO  CWkM 


